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B. A. I. S. 1926 with N. W. Ayer & Son 


“Of Course You 
Serve Them for 
Breakfast” 







Prunes are delicious. Prunes do store within their rich, 
dark skins vitamins and minerals and proteins that are 
tremendously good for humap-beings. The national 
annual consumption of them is enormous. 

Because of these facts we believed there must be skilful 
and intelligent people, all over the country, who ought 
to write the story of the prune. They did . . . more 
than 65,000 of them . . . in the California Prune Con- 
test, featured in the advertising of the California Prune 
Producers, San Francisco. 

Housewives sent their “hows and whys” for eating 
prunes. Chefs described their famous prune dishes. 
Physicians and dieticians treated the prune scientifically. 
Grocers told how they sold them. . . . Everywhere 
people talked, thought and ate prunes—to the gratifica- 
tion of our client. 

“Of course you eat prunes for breakfast,” reads the 
prune advertising. “Of course we do, and a lot of other 
times, too,” answered the Nation. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The “Other Half” of 
Americas Market 


The “other half’? of America’s market is the rural 
market—42% of it are the people who live on farms. 
The other 8% of it are those who live in towns under 
10,000 population, who are largely dependent on the 
farmer for their livelihood. 

These people wear clothes, eat food, own automobiles, 
live in modern homes, go to the movies, and live just as 
do city folks. Their incomes vary as the incomes of city 
families do. 

But because the farmer’s income has nearly 50% more 
purchasing power than the city man’s, the average fam- 
ily in the rural market has more money to spend than 
has the average urban family. 

Another advantage of the rural market is that it is 
easier to reach. Close to 90% of farm income comes 
from 30 states. What is more, the prosperous agricul- 
tural counties are centered in certain sections of each 
state. 


Where The Good Counties Are 


We have published a 140-page marketing Atlas, which 
shows where the good counties are. This book will prove 
to advertisers and their sales executives that they do not 
have to cover all sections of the country with the same 
sales and advertising intensity. It will show them how 
they can concentrate where the greatest buying power is 
located. 


Educate them where they ive— 
Sell them where they buy 


Ghe 
STANDARD vaven UNIT 
One order—one plate—one bill. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago New York J 
urtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
Courtenay North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 
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Advertising Wrecks I Have Met 


And the Morals These Horrible Examples Have Impressed upon Me 


By Emil Brisacher 


President, 


| NEVER will forget the first and 
only prohibition meeting I at- 
tended. It was years ago, in the 
days when the saloon was regarded 
as an economic. necessity. 

I listened with antagonistic bore- 
dom to the sins of the demon rum 
being painted in oratory and was 
about to leave when the horrible 
example was led to the stage. 

There he stood, twitching—an 
emaciated shell of a huge man— 
unshaven—with long, uncombed 
hair and a bright red bar-room 
nose. He talked in jerks—in a 
voice just above a whisper and told 
in dramatic languate how the cor- 
ner saloon lay in ambush and 
grabbed him and his pay-roll every 
week 

That horrible example sold me 
on the value of the negative ad- 
vertising appeal—how it some- 
times can put over a message far 
more effectively than the positive. 

I tell this story in explanation 
of our little excursion to the ad- 
vertising graveyard, because I be- 
lieve that we can often learn more 
from campaigns that fail than from 
those that succeed. It is usually 
easier to put your finger on the 
reason for a failure than the fac- 
tors that cause unusual successes. 
And both are equally vital to know. 

In looking through the adver- 
tising graveyard, one finds many 
buried there who don’t seem to 
belong. While the coroner’s ver- 
dict in each case was “Death from 
advertising,” there seem to have 
been complications in certain in- 
stances. Mismanagement, under- 
financing, poor merchandise, lack 
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of distribution, no co-ordination— 
who could say that they were not 
the primary causes of the failure, 
instead of being merely contribut- 
ing factors? 

I wonder if anyone has ever 
compiled any statistics on the num- 
ber of would-be advertisers who 
stop almost before they start. I 
havé no doubt that the number 
would run up into the tens of thou- 
sands each year. 

They are a serious menace to 
advertising. Not only do they de- 
cry the value of advertising for 
their own business, but they mini- 
mize its power for everyone. 

Ask any of them—you get about 
the same reply from all—‘“Adver- 
tising may be all right for the 
man who can spend millions, but 
there is no hope for the small 
advertiser. I tried it out and I 
know.” 

Curious about these advertising 
failures, I have frequently asked 
for more details about the experi- 
ences that soured them so on ad- 
vertising. 

One manufacturer told me how 
he had advertised for three solid 
months, spending $1,000 a month 
over an area that included five 
States. “I gave advertising a fair 
trial,” said he most sincerely. “I 
watched my sales carefully and 
they didn’t respond a bit.” 

“What are your annual sales?” 
I asked him, and almost collapsed 
when he informed me that they 
exceeded $2,000,000 a year. 

Ridiculous, you say. Advertising 
doesn’t work that quickly. What 
can $3,000 in advertising be ex- 
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pected to do on a $2,000,000 sales 
volume? All of which I admit— 
but the manufacturer wasn’t prop- 
erly sold on advertising. 

To him, advertising was some 
magic machine into which you 
could pour dollars today and pull 
out full-grown $20 bills tomorrow. 
He would not expect a new sales- 
man to sell the entire output of the 
factory the first time around his 
territory —but advertising — well, 
advertising is different. 

Another manufacturer related 
how he invested a substantial sum 
advertising a candy over a period 
of a year, endeavoring to put his 
brand of package candy on the 
market and met with but little in- 
crease in sales volume. “Adver- 
tising is useless in the candy busi- 
ness,” he said with absolute 
conviction. 

“Are you still selling this brand 
of candy?” I asked. “Oh, a few 
hundred dollars’ worth a year,” 
said he, showing me the product. 

There it was, in a most unat- 
tractive package. I sampled sev- 
eral pieces and immediately saw 
why the candy didn’t go over. It 
did not take a connoisseur to see 
that the quality wasn’t in the prod- 
uct—it could not begin to compare 
with a dozen other well-established 
competitive lines. 

Package and product wrong—yet 
poor advertising is again the scape- 
goat. Good advertising can make 
some of the public buy once—but 
a poor product will keep them and 
their friends ever from buying 
again. 

I reviewed still another adver- 
tising campaign that hadn’t gone 
over, although the manufacturer 
alleged that he was spending $40,- 
000 a year, which was a substantial 
sum in his industry. An analysis 
of his expenditures—gained from 
his ledger, as he had no budget— 
showed this interesting picture: 


Samples for dealer display. $18,000.00 
Programs, labor papers, spe- 
cial editions, donations... . 
Catalogs .. 
Demonstrations 
Painting fund dealer 
store fronts and walls .. 


N d er adver- 
7 gerarptingnay 6,000.00 


$40,000.00 
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No wonder the public wasn’t de- 
manding his product by brand 
name. You couldn’t find a sizable 
advertisement once a year in any 
legitimate medium. There was no 
continuity—no plan—no anything, 

Advertising—oh, many are the 
questionable expenditures made in 
your name that should be charged 
to sales expense, charity, and poor 
judgment. 

Another manufacturer told me 
how he had futilely invested many 
thousands of dollars every year en- 
deavoring to put over his pancake 
flour. His sales organization was 
good, his standing with the trade 
was high, his distribution was ex- 
cellent, his product was admittedly 
far superior to competitors’ prod- 
ucts, but here he was, ready to 
give up after years of real en- 
deavor. 

“Your name is rather hard to 
pronounce,” I told him. “I am 
sure that it is holding you back 
—why not simplify the name? |, 
myself, was afraid to pronounce 
your name until I asked your secre- 
tary the correct pronunciation.” 

“My family name is centuries 
old,” he said indignantly. “Sos- 
jean is a name that means much 
to the American grocery trade. 
My former ativertising agency 
wanted me to change it, but that 
is one suggestion I will not toler- 


e. 

“Well, why not simplify the pro- 
nunciation by listing a phonetic 
spelling, such as ‘So-john’?” I sug- 


gested. 

“Absolutely no,” said he. “My 
wife wouldn’t stand for that. All 
of her friends would disapprove 
and josh her about it.” 

So the American public says to 
the grocery man, “Give me a pack- 
age of So—— Aunt Jemima’s Pan- 
cake Flour.” Much as they want 
the other kind, they will not risk 
making themselves a laughing stock 
by stumbling over that foreign 
name. 

Chalk up another cross against 
advertising—it has failed again to 
circumvent an impassable kink in 
human nature. 

Just recently, a manufacturer 
swept a third of the continent with 
a dominating advertising campaign 
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HHRISTIAN HERALD reader 
responsiveness is tangible. 
Out of 408 brands of flour, 
2 well-known advertised brands 
are used in 25% of the Christian 
Herald homes. 
That is real proof of the 
power of advertising. 
Other examples will be gladly 


sent you upon request. 


(Christian Herald 


Bible House, New York 
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on a new health device. The re- 
sponse was tremendous. Sales 
rolled in at the rate of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a month 
—and then suddenly fell off to but 
a tiny fraction of their original 
volume. While the product was 
one that lasted indefinitely, never- 
theless it was apparent that the 
market had been barely scratched. 

The product sold at a fairly 
high price—$65. Dozens of com- 
petitive products made closely to 
resemble the original were placed 
on the market to retail from $15 
to $30. The manufacturer ignored 
and minimized this competition, 
which he termed “bootleg” compe- 
tition. “People will insist on the 
original,” he said. And despite 
the pleas of his associates, he 
watched his sales volume quickly 
vanish. 

He could have easily placed an 
additional product on the market 
to meet and perhaps stifle this com- 
petition, but refused to do so. 
Overnight, the demand shifted to 
the low-price products of his com- 
petitors. 

Advertising failed again. It 
could not make the public pay 
twice as much for a product whose 
only claim of superiority was its 
plea, “this is the original.” 

An advertised brand of women’s 
hats had, in a few short seasons, 
attained a dominating position in 
the national market. This success 
had been made through concentra- 
tion on one type of hat. 

This season, the manufacturer 
featured a half dozen different 
types. A strong competitor fea- 
tured the one type that the origi- 
nal manufacturer had succeeded 
with, and, sad to relate, none of 
the half dozen types went over and 
the new competitor is now sitting 
on top of the market. 

Moral—don’t change advertising 
horses in mid-stream. Is it ad- 
vertising’s fault that the manufac- 
turer traded a known winner for a 
half dozen untried unknowns? 

I know only one recipe for suc- 
cess in advertising—be sure that 
you are right—then go ahead. 
But that is where many of our 
new advertisers fall down—they 
waver—they falter—they switch 
off the beaten track to try new 
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mediums—new products — new 
types of advertising—new this and 
new that. 

Be it ever so old there is noth- 
ing more valuable than the proved 
idea that always makes the cash 
register tinkle. 

Beware of radical changes—ap- 
proach them cautiously. That new 
package—that new advertising style 
—that new art treatment—is it 
really so good? Or do we begin 
to get fed up on our old adver- 
tising and merchandising methods 
just when the public is beginning 
to appreciate them? 

Many say: “All right—here we 
go—we are off on a twenty-five 
mile swim’—but who would have 
believed that water was so cold? 
—they are barely in the water be- 
fore they are out. 

“Can you imagine that stupid, 
unappreciative American public? 
Here is a world’s finest product 
and they haven’t even said, ‘Wel- 
come’ to our brand. I guess there 
is something wrong with our ad- 
vertising. Let’s try on a new bath- 
ing suit. Maybe they'll like us 
better this time.” 

But, alas, that warm current of 
appreciation is five miles out and 
Mr. Would-Be-Instantly- Popular 
can keep diving all day without 
finding any warm reception close 
to shore. He has to start swim- 
ming—and that takes courage— 
requires vision—and money. 

Mr. New Advertiser con- 
ducted his test campaign in a little 
pond, he could be half way over 
for the same expenditure that his 
dives cost in a big national market. 

A test campaign in a small, iso- 
lated territory would bring definite 
results and prevent many adver- 
tisers from developing perpetual 
cold feet from their first adver- 
tising dive in the national or sec- 
tional field. 


YORICK WAS NO BUM 


The next time someone sinks 
another unearned barb into adver- 
tising’s groaning figure and says: 
“Alas! poor Yorick—he was 2 
bum”—I am going to quote from 
Anne Besant, who said: “Knowl- 
edge is essential to conquest; only 
according to our ignorance are we 

(Continued on page 174) 
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They know their onions 


Doug and Buddy Bradford are preparing to make things sprout. 
Once they didn’t know beans. Now they’re telling Bradford, Sr., 
to buy So-and-so’s seeds and a left-handed hoe—and he gets ’em. 
Gardening isn’t the thing of which they’re fondest, but orders is 
orders. Come around this afternoon and you'll find them all set 
for a big golf game, plus fours and everything. Tonight they'll 
be rigged out in their best bibs and tuckers for a dance—tuxedos, 
boiled shirts, silk vests. 


That’s the way it is all across the country with the youth of 
1927. Teach them the rudiments of a job or pastime and pretty 
soon they’ll be selling you a better way to do it and improved 
equipment. 


The Bradford boys are samples of 500,000 near-men who read 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 80% of this group are of high school age. 
Men in everything but years. Whatever they’re committed to, 
they do with zest. Get these fellows sold on your stuff—shoes, 
tadio, tooth-paste, fountain pens or what-not—and you've got a 
big market. Advertise to them in their favorite magazine—THE 
AMERICAN Boy—and you win the buying impulse of a half-million 
readers. Copy received by September 10th will appear in November. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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Che Guild 


takes root in America 


° 


ee the early ’seventies a young Swiss watch- 
maker came to America. He had been trained 
in his native country under the celebrated horolo- 
gist, Martens. 


In America he found watchmaking lacking in 
the old Swiss traditions of guild craftsmanship. 
Here it was largely a machine business, turning 
out very inexpensive and necessarily much less 
accurate watches. 


Young Derrrich Gruen set himself to the 
colossal task of building up in mass-production 
America an organization fired with the spirit of 
the old Swiss watchmakers. In 1874 he produced 
the first Gruen Watch; today the name Gruen is 
on the dials of the watches carried by a million 
Americans, and every one of these watches has 
been made by the faithful, painstaking craftsman- 
ship for which guild watches so long were famous. 


In due time the sons of the founder entered the 
business. Under the leadership of Frederick Gruen, 
the eldest son, himself a thoroughly trained crafts- 
man, the Gruen Watch Makers’ Guild has made 
contributions affecting the standard of watch- 
making all over the world. 


Gruen invented the safety pinion which makes 
it possible to wind a watch tightly without accel- 
erating its action. 


Gruen made the first line of true stem winding 
watches. 
Gruen introduced women’s wrist watches into 


America, made the first watch cases in green gold, 
was first to employ the platinized dial. 
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In the work shops on Time Hill in Cincinnati 
Gruen preserves the old Swiss 
standards of craftsmanship 


And, greatest of all, Gruen solved finally the 
problem with which watchmakers all over the 
world had wrestled unsuccessfully—that of mak- 
ing a very thin yet accurate watch. 


Today in the modernized guild hall on Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, Gruen is producing watches finer 
than ever before in accuracy and more exquisite in 
design. 

xy yr A 
In 1917 the J. WatTER THompson ComPANY re- 
ceived its appointment to execute the first advertising 
campaign for the Gruen Watch and ever since that 
time it has served the Gruen Watch Makers’ Guild 
as its advertising agency. 


J. Watter THompson COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








Why Knox Advertises a New 
Style Straw in August 


Advertising of New Straw in Midst of Bargain Sales Not Only Prepares 
Way for 1928 Season but Gets Immediate Sales 


EW YORK CITY has had a 

backward summer. Conse- 
quently straw hats made for its 
male citizens did not sell so well 
in June and July. The month 
of August was eagerly longed for 
by retailers. 


is a variable factor. It is a hard 
factor to standardize. 

The president of the Knox 
company, F. H. Montgomery, be- 
ing a firm believer in national ad- 
vertising, and being conscious of 
the fact that 
one of the basic 
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history of the 
straw hat. 
Soon after 
window dis- 
plays and news- 


paper space 
bloomed with 
the bargain of- 
fers of retailers 
there appeared 
in New York 
newspapers 
some most un- 
usual straw hat 
advertising paid 
for by the 
Knox Hat 
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means whereby 
his company’s 
product might 
be assured of 
uniform quality: 
To this end he 
called in a firm 
of consulting 
engineers and 
chemists; told 
them his prob- 
lem and gave 
them a free 
hand. This en- 
gineering or- 
ganization, ap- 
parently because 
it looked at the 
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Company. With 
sales to the left 
of it, sales to 
the right of it 
and sales all around it, this news- 
paper copy announced a new style 
Knox straw hat, at the same price 
this company had offered its leader, 
“The Knox Comfit Hats,” at the 
beginning of the straw hat season. 
Behind this unusual advertising 
lie several stories which are com- 
pressed into one in the paragraphs 
that follow. 

It is a tradition, or rather it 
has been a tradition, in the straw 
hat business, that the best straw 
hats are made by hand. In other 
words, the best part of the straw 
hat was that which was injected 
by human skill. Now human skill 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT SUCCEEDED ONE 
CARRYING AN ILLUSTRATION OF A HAT 


straw hat busi- 
ness with new 
and =e unpreju- 
diced eyes, be- 
gan to question other traditions of 
the business. Among other things 
it saw no good reason why a straw 
hat should change its color after 
exposure to rays of the sun. It 
decided to try to find a way to 
make a hat that would retain its 
original color in spite of exposure 
to the sun. As a result, it had the 
good fortune to discover a process 
which not only made the product 
sun-proof but also rain-proof. 

After many tests of hats which 
had these sun and rain resisting 
qualities the company had the job 
of deciding whether or not it 
wanted to sell such a hat. It de- 
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Broadcasting-- 


Like the radio station with its power of 
heralding far and wide, THE Des Mornes 
REGIsTER AND TRIBUNE-CaPITAL broad- 
casts to Iowa the radio manufacturer’s 
message—exerting direct influence upon 
distributors and retailers, and securing 
personal interest from consumers. 


The Register and Tribune-Capital is the 
cosmopolitan radio medium for Iowa, cir- 
culating heavily in cities, towns and on the 
farms. 


A new Radio Prospectus awaits the re- 
quest of radio manufacturers and adver- 
tising agencies. This explains the Iowa 
situation in detail; also contains names and 
addresses of all Iowa radio distributors as 
well as retailers in Des Moines. Write 
for your copy to 


The DES MOINES REGISTER 
and TRIBUNE-CAPITAL 


July net paid daily average, 220,936; 
Sunday, 156,831 
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cided instantly that it did. It made 
such a decision knowing that there 
would be many who would say that 
it would ruin the market for straw 
hats “because the man who could 
buy a hat that would last several 
seasons would no longer be in the 
market every year for a new one.” 
In other words, it obviously would 
decrease the market for straw hats 
when it put this product on the 
market. The company believes that 
this seemingly obvious result is not 
obvious. Mr. Montgomery agrees 
with Gilbert and Sullivan that 
“things are seldom what they 
seem.” If he wanted to, he could 
probably prove, for instance, that 
the vast improvements which have 
taken place in the wearing quali- 
ties of men’s silk socks have re- 
sulted in an increased market for 
such socks. Other examples aplenty 
exist to prove that better quality 
doesn’t necessarily decrease a mar- 
ket. 

Being certain that its market 
would not decrease and of its de- 
sire to turn out such a product, 
the next thing was to make the 
product in sufficient quantities for 
a try-out market. By the time 
that stage was reached August was 
here and with it the “bargain 
sales.” Then came some more 
problems—should it be pushed in 
the midst of those sales or should 
it be held in reserve until 1928? 
The answer was “now” and the 
reasons were that advertising done 
this season, even though it got but 
small results in sales, would pre- 
pare the way for larger sales in 
1928. That was perhaps a good 
and sufficient reason for the deci- 
sion. There were, however, cer- 
tain possibilities for real sales. 

The man who really needed a 
new straw hat might possibly be 
convinced of the wisdom of buy- 
ing the new Knox product if he 
could be made to realize that this 
hat would carry him through the 
1928 season without changing its 
color. There was also a possi- 
bility of getting sales action in an- 
other market. That market was 
made up of those fortunate per- 
sons who annually journey to 
Florida, the West Indies, South- 
ern California, the Riviera and 
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similar spots where straw hats are 
au fait in the winter months. |t 
is an open secret in the hat bus- 
ness that such persons buy the 
shiny new straw hats which they 
parade in those agreeable climates 
in December, January and Febrv- 
ary during the August “bargain 
sales.” It seemed that such per- 
sons might be induced to accept 
this new product and pay for it 
at its full price instead of stick- 
ing to their August bargain habits 

The “news” that the advertising 
told of this new straw hat, actu- 
ally had its effect on both of these 
markets. It brought men into the 
stores selling this new product— 
the newspaper copy told where 
some of the stores were. The 
fairly general first reaction that 
most of them showed was that of 
scepticism. A little salesmanship 
changed that attitude and ended with 
the sale of the product. Thus, 
in spite of “bargain sales” and in 
spite of the fact that the company 
was only preparing the way for 
1928, it got sales volume on the 
new product. 

One final point and a vital point 
to any business that may ever have 
a similar problem: The first ad- 
vertisement that appeared carried 
an illustration of a straw hat. It 
was quickly decided that this was 
a mistake. That illustration put 
the advertisement in the same cate- 
gory with all other straw hat ad- 
vertising. When the eye saw that 
illustration the mind said to it- 
self “another straw hat sale” and 
the advertisement was not read. 
The illustration consequently was 
omitted. The very same text that 
had been in the illustrated adver- 
tisement when used in the succeed- 
ing unillustrated advertisement was 
read. It had to be read. It was 
a “document” and not a “bargain 
sale announcement” to the eye of 
the newspaper reader. 


R. A. Washburn with New 
York “Herald Tribune” 


Ray A. Washburn, recently in charge 
of the Eastern branch of the business 
survey department of the Chicago 
Tribune, is now engaged in advertising 
research work with the New York 
Herald Tribune. For three years he 
was Continental representative of the 
Associated American Newspapers. 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 





A 51 Per Cent Increase 
in Roto Lineage! 


ATIONAL roto advertisers used 51 per 
cent more lines of paid advertising in the 
Roto-Art picture section of The Sunday Mil- 
waukee Journal ti during the first six months of 
1927 than in the “peric 
total of 141,747 


“monopoly” on roto reader responsiveness 
every Sunday—at one low advertising cost! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
OT 





THE CHICAGQA 


Woodward & Kelly 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Number two of a series dealing with facts, 
not theories, about advertising pract:ce among 
Chicago’s lead:ng retail merekants. 


DAVIS COMPANY 


The Davis Company placed 1,254,028 lines 
of display advertising with The Chicago 
Daily News in 1926 , . . 657,659 agate 
lines in the first six months of 1997. 


Chicago department stores placed a total 
of 7,041,401 lines of display wduertio> 
ing with The Daily News in 1926 . 
4,702,018 more lines than in the highest 
daily morning paper . . 4,389,214 more 
lines than in the next highest evening paper 


Chicago Week Day Newspaper) 


esentatives: 


DETROIT ry page ine saad 
Woodward & Kelty Krogness 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 253 Fint ‘National’ Ban! Bank Bids. 

















1927—439,460—95 Per Cent in Chicago and Suburbs 
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Fall Business Will Be 
Good in Oklahoma 


IGURES taken from the 
Monthly Review of the Tenth 
District Federal Reserve Bank for 
August show that Oklahoma’s corn 
and cotton crops will bring Okla- 
homa farmers more money than 
similar 1926 crops. Oklahoma wheat 
farmers, while not producing a 
crop as large as last year’s, have 
increased their income by lowering 
their harvesting costs eighteen to 
twenty cents a bushel through the 
use of combines. In’ addition, 1927 
wheat brought a higher price per 
bushel to Oklahoma wheat farmers. 
Oklahoma’s corn crop will bring 
the highest monetary return in 
many years because, combined with 
a short national crop and high 
prices, Oklahoma’s mid-July esti- 


Carl Williams 
Editor 





mate of a 47,765,000-bushel crop 
has been increased to bumper pro- 
portions by the perfect growing 
weather of the past month. 

The decrease in cotton acreage, 
the increase in price over a year 
ago, and the 4,168,000 acres under 
cultivation make the outlook for 
ee 1927 crop very favor- 
able. 

Oklahoma is 73.4% rural—The 
farmer is the big buyer. Oklahoma 
farmers’ big buying power, with 
millions of dollars in new crop 
money now flowing in, offers you 
increased sales, if you go after 
them through the 178,428 circu- 
lation of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm 


Ralph Miller 
adv. Mgr. 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit 


Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 





Just What Are Salesmen’s Reports 
Really Good For? 


There Is One Kind of Report, But 
Salesmen and 


ittle Used, Which Is Helpful to 
ouse Alike 


By A. H. Deute 


[‘ it takes a salesman an hour 
a day, as a rule, to do the cleri- 
cal work connected with his job, 
that amounts to about one selling 
day out of the week devoted to 
telling about it, rather than do- 
ing it. 

The company is paying for that 
information. Efficiency experts and 
accountants can run up a bill for 
that sort of thing which, at the 
end of the year, will prove stag- 
gering. 

It will not stop with the sales- 
man who makes out the report, 
but it includes the stationery and 
the postage. It will include the 
clerical work in the home office 
which handles these reports. 

For a sales force of fifty men, 
it will figure easily at $250 a week 
when all the various elements are 
included. 

That is better than $1,000 a 
month or something over $12,000 a 
year, which a house with fifty men 
is sinking in getting reports from 
its men, 

A Buffalo manufacturer asked 
himself last week: “Just what do 
I get for that money?” 

He had a hard time finding out. 

It might prove an interesting 
question for many another manu- 
facturer and jobber to ask: “Just 
what are salesmen’s reports really 
good for?” 

The one asking the question need 
but look over the forms which 
many companies provide for their 
men to satisfy himself on that 
score. The first thing the report 
tells is the town in which the sales- 
man worked that day. The next 
things it tells are the names of the 
dealers the man called on and 
what happened. Then follow col- 
umns in which all sorts of data 
are supposed to be set down. Data 
about the type of store, the com- 
petitive lines carried, stocks on 
hand. Really a very valuable 


mass of information—if it is used. 

Ask the sales manager and he 
will assure you solemnly that natu- 
rally it is used. Ask many a sales- 
man and he will tell you that he 
can’t get his expense account 
passed for days on which he does 
not get in his daily report. 

It is far beyond this that one 
must look, though, to find out what 
value is placed on the daily reports. 
How much actual help is this in- 
formation when it comes to selling 
more goods? 

A tired salesman sat plodding 
away at a voluminous blank he had 
to fill out. It was in the old 


Thornton Hotel, in Butte, Mont. 
He had been working at it for a 
half-hour and it was not yet fin- 


ished. And then there was the 
weekly “condition” letter to be 
written after that. 

“I wouldn’t mind this,” he said, 
“if I could figure that the house 
is going to get anything out of it. 
But I know now these reports are 
not used in the home office at all. 
A sister of mine is working in the 
office and she tells me that these 
things come in regularly from all 
the salesmen. There is a man espe- 
cially employed whose job it is to 
see that they come in, properly 
made out. 


THEORETICALLY PRACTICAL 


“In theory, these reports are 
supposed to provide data which 
guide the advertising department in 
its work. They are designed to help 
the district sales manager regu- 
late his trips around the territory 
and to help the house fix its sales 
quotas for the next quarter and the 
next year. But actually it does no 
such thing. I know now that these 
reports are checked in accurately. 
If I fail to send one in, they keep 
after me until it is written up, even 
if it is a month later. But when 
the reports come in, then they are 
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filed away and that is the end of 
them.” 

Now let us listen to the remarks 
of another salesman on the sub- 


ject: 

“If I don’t have a full daily re- 
port, the house figures I’m: loafing. 
The sales manager never really 
sees these reports. A kid sits at a 
desk and checks them in as they 
arrive, sends us a form letter when 
they don’t come in and holds up 
our expense accounts at the end of 
the month if we have failed to send 
in reports to cover. I’ve been in 
the office and seen the system 
work. I know the kid that runs 
the system. He goes to the old 
man only when something on the 
daily report blank looks awfully 
funny. And if that happens, it’s 
our own fault. All we have to do 
is make up a nice, middle-of-the- 
road report. 


HOW MANY CALLS A DAY? 


“If I can make ten calls and 
eight sales, I figure I’ve done a 
day’s work. But the house figures 
I ought to make twenty calls a 
day, working city trade. So if I 
get eight or nine orders, I call it 
a day, if I feel like it. I just put 
down the calls and the orders, but 
I sprinkle in another eight or nine 
or ten or eleven names, to make 
about nineteen or twenty calls. 

“Now and then I fix up the re- 
port so that I'll get a letter back 
from this kid who checks them 
up. Now and then, just on pur- 
pose, I’ll report only fourteen 
calls. I’ll get a letter back, call- 
ing me down. That’s all right. I 
did it on purpose. I don’t want to 
have what looks like a ready-made 
slate. Then I answer that letter 
and give him a song and dance. 
That satisfies him. So long as I 
crack out my six to eight or nine 
orders a day, I’m sitting pretty.” 

Many a head of a business will 
be scandalized to hear such a 
thing about one or more of his 
men, but it’s being done every day. 
It’s being done by men who know 
that the house is trying to fool 
them by making the daily report 
merely a check on them instead of 
a source of information. So they 
turn around and fool the house and 
call it an even break, If the house 
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did really use these reports, it 
would not take long to find out 
that the salesman was fixing up his 
reports to make good reading. And 
then the salesman would cease to 
do so, because he would know the 
reports meant business. 

few years ago, I saw the 
smallest expense account blank and 
weekly report of sales effort tha: | 
haye ever seen. It was used by a 
building supply salesman. One- 
half the sheet of paper was pro- 
vided for stating the number of 
calls made, the number of sales 
made and the gross sales in dol- 
lars. 

The other half was for the ex- 
pense report for the week. There 
was one line for railroad fares, 
another for hotel bills and another 
for incidentals. 

Down below that there was a 
line which read: “My selling cost 
computed by dividing gross ex- 
pense by gross volume of business 
is —— per cent.” 

And the man signed his name 
below. that. 

The salesmen all knew that 5 
per cent was the dead line for 
general selling and traveling ex- 
pense, including salary. Each mar. 
could figure out for himself 
whether he was doing the right 
thing by the house and by himself. 
That one weekly report seemed to 
me to be the most straightforward, 
matter-of-fact and reasonable form 
I have ever seen from a house that 
was plainly not asking for gen- 
eral information. It gave a man 
the chance to tell about himself 
and his work on a form which 
took about ten minutes a week to 
fill out. And the man who made 
out the report knew all about him- 
self and how he stood when he 
got through with his report. 

An acquaintance of mine who is 
at the head of a combination candy 
and cracker factory uses a plan 
half-way between these two ex- 
tremes. His position is this: 

“The same sort of report blank 
used year after year becomes stale. 
One reason why salesmen’s reports 
are often neglected both by the 
men and the house is because the 
information which they supply may 
have been very interesting when 
the form was first made up, but 
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gradually it becomes commonplace. 
There is no particular advantage 
in having a man who sees the same 
trade every month make out a de- 
tailed report each time he calls, 
telling me just what lines of com- 
petitive goods that dealer handles: 
Without going near that store or 
that town, I can tell, and tell cor- 
rectly nine times out of ten, the 
brands which dealers in this sec- 
tion are carrying. There are only 
a few brands that really matter, 
anyway, and the chances are those 
brands are there. It becomes 
rather silly to have a man report 
month after month that John Jones 
in a certain town is carrying the 
following brands, and so forth. 

“The men on the road become 
fed up on it, and so do the men 
in the home office. As a conse- 
quence, the salesmen make up the 
reports in a slipshod manner and 
the men in the home office do not 
refer to them after they do come 
in. Such reports are a waste of 
time and money. I cut them all 
out long ago. But I don’t say that 
I don’t want information from my 
men. Nobody can get me better 
information. However, I want 
timely information, new facts, not 
the same old thing over and over 
again. I want specific data that 
will prove helpful. 

“And so I supply the men with 
new forms frequently. For in- 
stance, about a year ago I became 
interested in the possibility of put- 
ting out a certain new product. 
Our manufacturing department 
head was anxious to produce it. 
It showed up well from a profit 
standpoint, when one considered 
or the manufacturing side of the 
thing. 

“And it looked very much as 
though we would undertake to 
make the goods. However, it 
would require the investment of 
some $5,000 in special machinery 
and that made us hesitate. We 
wanted to be sure the product 
wot ild really sell. 

“There was an opportunity for 
the men to supply and report. in- 
formation. We prepared a daily 
report blank to be used for that 
particular subject. We sent each 
man a pad of thirty. We wanted 
each man to study that product 
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and its possibilities for just thirty 
days. By that time, we expected 
to have a working knowledge of 
trade conditions on that product. 
There was no use keeping it up in- 
definitely. Thirty-five men report- 
ing for thirty working days would 
mean the viewpoint and opinion 
of some 10,000 dealers. 

“Each man was sent a letter with 
his pad of blanks. We told him. 
just what we wanted to find out 
and why we wanted to find it out. 
And we were able to interest our 
men. Each day as the reports 
came in, they were put on my desk 
and they proved interesting read- 
ing. Long before the month was 
up, we found out enough to con- 
vince us that we were on the wrong 
track and that to undertake to 
make the new product would be 
most foolhardy. We dropped the 
matter then and there. We wrote 
the salesmen asking them to dis- 
continue the reports, told them of 
the things we had found out and 
let-the matter drop. 

“There, I believe, is an example 
of how to use daily report blanks. 
There would have been no value in 
getting reports on the same thing 
day after day for six months or 
a year or two years. 


A REST ONCE IN A WHILE 


“When we get through with 
gathering information on a certain 
point, we are inclined to give our 
men a rest for a few weeks, and 
by that time there is something else 
we want to find out. Then we 
make up a blank to fit the needs 
and put the men to work again.” 

This last-named plan does seem 
to have a world of real merit. The 
advertising department was able to 
find out, for instance, just what 
percentage of the company’s cus- 
tomers believed in its advertising . 
and how many thought it would 
be better to do the advertising in 
other ways. It gave the advertis- 
ing manager a chance to get at a 
great group of the firm’s custom- 
ers, and, through the use of direct- 
mail matter, overcome _ their 
prejudices against one form of 
publicity and another. 

A new product investigation was 
carried on for a month and it 


demonstrated the fact that very 
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few retailers had concrete ideas 
for new things. The consensus 
was “Something bigger and better 
than anybody else puts out, even 
if you lose a little money on it; but 
think of the good-will you'll build 
up!” That was the outstanding 
suggestion. 
« The really big advantage of this 
form of daily report blank lies in 
the fact that it does not grow stale 
and commonplace. The salesman 
knows, as he makes out such a re- 
port, that he is supplying informa- 
tion which the house really ex- 
pects to use. And a few weeks 
later, he gets a copy of the recapit- 
ulation statement showing what the 
consensus of opinion proved to be. 
That, in turn, is an interesting 
thing to salesmen and very illumi- 
nating. It gives them something 
new to talk about to the trade. 
But most. important of all, the 
house is really getting worth-while 
and helpful information which it 
can and does use in its daily work. 
As soon as that information has 
been procured, room is made to 
gather something else. It means 
a constant flow of timely informa- 
tion, with the salesman and the 
house both interested. It makes the 
daily report something more than 
a polite method of spying on a 
man to make sure he is working. 


Larger Campaign for LeBlond- 
Schacht Trucks 


The LeBlond-Schacht Truck Com- 
any, Cincinnati, formerly the G. A. 
chacht Motor Truck Company, is 
planning to expand its advertising activ- 
ities. lans call for the use of busi- 
ness papers, newspapers and — 
mail. he Keelor & Stites Com 
Cincinnati advertising agency, wi 
rect this campaign. 


J. V. Feeley with L. Jay 
Hannah Agency 


J. V. Feeley, former. advertising man- 
ager of the ange Drug Com- 
pany, fier drag. chain, has joined 
the staff of Ja annah & Company, 
Chicago oivertbing agency. He will 
beve charge of accounts in the drug 
e 


San Francisco “Bulletin” 


Appointment 
James J. Bennett has been appointed 
advertising manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 
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New York “Herald Tribune” 
Adds to Staff 


_ ae, formerly with the 
Woman's Home Companion and Col- 
lier’s, has joined the national adver. 
tising staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Joseph F. Lazar has also joined 
the national staff. He was formerly 
with the New York Times. 

Additions to the “Books” depart- 
ment are Clifford A. Burgett, ~ for- 
merly of the Chicago Tribune, and 
Bertram Mayer of the New York 
Times. 

Victor B. Johnson has joined the 
local advertising staff. He was at one 
time advertising manager of the Vita- 
graph Company and arner Brothers, 
motion picture producers. 


Loomis-Potts Agency Adds to 


Staff 

formerly handling 
ealer helps in the ad- 
vertising department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, is now associated 
with the  Loomis-Potts Advertising 
Company, Kansas Ci:v, Mo. 


Murrell Crump, 
direct mail and 


Real Silk Hosiery Account to 


J. Walter Thompson 
The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indi- 
auapolis, Ind., have appointed the J. 
Walter Thompson Company to direct 
their advertising account. This ap- 
pointment is effective January 1, 1928. 


C. L. Shepard Joins 
Barron G. Collier 


C. L. Shepard, for the last twelve 
years with the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News and the Denver Times, now the 
Evening News, has become associated 
with Barron G. Collier, Inc., car card 
advertising. 


Watson Stabilator Account to 


George Batten 
The ine Warren Watson Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of Watson 
stabilators, has appointed George Bat- 
ten Company, Inc., to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Tobacco Account to Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


The Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
has placed its advertising “~% with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Succeeds W. C. W. Durand 


with “Physical Culture” 
William C. W. Durand has resigned 
as advertising manager of Physical 
Culture, New York, being succeeded by 
Charles A. Penn, who ‘as been assis- 
tant advertising manager. 
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card | Dominate Philadelphia 


| Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
; fo newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


=| The Coening Bulletin 


Average daily net paid circulation for the six months 
ending March 31, 1927 


546,527 2% 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest in Phila- 
delphia and one of the largest in United States. 
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| by San Francisco. ......+++ Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


oo (Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) 
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HERE IT IS— 


26 agencies acting for 
32 advertisers have this 


year bought nearly 


twice as much color 
in the New York 
Evening Journal as 
was sold in the en- 
tire year 1926 
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OLOR ADVERTISING 


IN THE 
W YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


DURING 1927 HAS BEEN 
BOUGHT BY— 


Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., Ine. Agency, Inc. 
N. W. Ayer & Son Erickson Co., Inc. 
Frank Seaman, Inc. Fuller & Smith 
Dollenmayer Advertising Agency, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Y oung- 
7 instead Perrin & Leffingwell, I 

Gale & Pietsch, Ine. Olmstead Perrin ngwell, Inc. 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc. Albert Frank & Co., Inc. 

The Philip Ritter Co., Inc. 
Campbell Ewald Co. Wm°H. Rankin Co. I 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc. ee a ae oe 

The John H. Dunham Co. 


The Blackman Co. : : 
United States Advertising Corp. gg Mealy Ageney 


The Richardson-Briggs Co. George Batten Co., Inc. 
WV. I. Tracy, Ine. Foote & Morgan, Inc. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined —PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


913 Hi arst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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When in Detroit 
Do as Detroiters Do 





In 1921 
The Detroit 








"Abeatilng, 
morn 


In 1921 (5 years ago) The Detroit reply 
News carried 48% of all local dis- 0 
play advertising; in 1926 it carried eithe 
60% of all such advertising, proving hurt 
that advertisers are increasingly denc 
concentrating in The News. ph 
cienc 

Detroit, from an advertising standpoint, is fecti 
now more than ever a one-paper city. The remé 
News —the home newspaper — adequately 
covers its trading territory, reaching the Eng- “a 
lish-speaking homes and giving advertisers a Blan 
better return per dollar spent than it is pos- four 
sible to obtain in Detroit in any other way. Cems 
Use of the home newspaper alone enables one od 
to concentrate with large copy in Detroit’s grea 
most effective medium. Local advertisers— ing | 
those on the ground—point the way and there And 
is no better check on a medium than the local he 
advertiser’s cash register. exp 
anal: 
cents 


The Detroit News |[ *" 


For 54 Years Detroit’s HOME Newspaper _ 


354,000 Sunday Circulation 321,000 WeekZay Circulation For 
penr 
lette: 
pape 
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Why Worry about 1.24 Cents if 
the Letter Gets Results? 


Correspondents Are Creators—Creative Ability Can’t Be Measured in 
Quarts or Inches or Pounds 


By Ed Wolff 


Treasurer, Hughes, Wolff & Co. 


wit admirable clearness J. B. 
‘ Blanton, in the August 4 issue 
of Printers’ INK, proves that the 
Jewel Tea Company by “Eliminat- 
ing Paragraphs Saves 1.24 Cents a 
Letter,” the yearly economy being 
several hundred dollars. So incisive 
is the argument, so fascinating the 
manner of its telling, that at its 
conclusion the reader is tempted to 
adopt the rigid procedure outlined. 

Yet, on second thought, inevi- 
tably arises the query, “Just what 
is a correspondence department 
for? Is it to save money or make 
money?” Doubtless the proper 
reply is, “To make the greatest 
possible amount of money at the 
smallest possible expense.” But 
either object may be carried to a 
hurtful extreme; the correspon- 
dence may be highly profitable and 
yet cost more than is necessary, or 
it may achieve the height of effi- 
ciency with scandalous loss of ef- 
fectiveness. While human beings 
remain constituted as they are, too 
much rule of thumb may prove 
bitterly expensive. 

“We ascertained,” writes Mr. 
Blanton, “that a block letter with 
four indented paragraphs cost .41 
cents more than the straight block 
(or one without indented para- 
graphs). We had to do a 
great amount of work in establish- 
ing the accuracy of these figures.” 
And again, “Working out the cost 
of having indented paragraphs in- 
volves a considerable amount of 
expert labor.” Again, “A careful 
analysis showed that it cost 1.83 
cents per line to write our letters.” 
Without doubt such calculations do 
involve a large amount of expert 
labor, but to justify their motive 
other figures should be adduced. 
For example, the fraction of a 
penny that might be saved per 
letter through the use of cheaper 
paper and envelopes, the maxi- 


mum amount of time permitted a 
Dictaphone transcriber per line, the 
maximum time allotted per letter 
to the dictator, the maximum sum 
that a dictator or a transcriber may 
earn per letter. 

Without such figures the calcu- 
lation is incomplete. But with 
them in force there ends all hope 
in the dictator’s breast that he may 
advance his income. His earning 
maximum is fixed. The best that 
he can see ahead of him is to hold 
onto a job. Which is all very well 
if the sole object is uttermost 
economy. 


THE CUSTOMER'S VIEWPOINT 

But is uttermost economy the 
printe object of a correspondence 
department? Again we must ask, 
“What is a correspondent for?” 
Considered from the customer’s 
viewpoint, practically every letter 
received bearing a house’s signa- 
ture carries almost as much 
authority as if it had been pre- 
pared in conference by the entire 
board of directors. Every letter 
has a definite effect on the reader 
—it warms him, it leaves him cold, 
or in rare instances, it may perhaps 
be merely neutral; worst of all, it 
may even irritate. In any event, 
the reader doesn’t explain his 
feelings with, “Oh, well, I’m not 
satisfied but this was written by a 
mere correspondent.” No. He 
feels, as a rule, either, “This is a 
darn fine house to do _ business 
with,” or “All right, I’m stuck. 
But I’m through with that crowd.” 

To the reader every letter is the 
voice. of the house, and what the 
letter says the house says. If the 
letter is wrong the house is wrong. 
This being so, is not reader-effect 
far more vital than pennies? 

In such an atmosphere of super- 
lative Emersonian efficiency as Mr. 
Blanton describes, the creative in- 
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stinct—by nature imaginative and 
experimental—must frequently = 
to curb its originality and take ref- 
uge in approved platitudes. Thus, 
“Perhaps one correspondent keeps 
on saying the same things over 
and over again in every letter. 
Such a man needs new ideas. This 
can be handled by referring him 
to carbon copies of other letters 
answering similar cases or by re- 
ferring him to certain form letters 
or form paragraphs that cover the 
subject thoroughly.” That is, to 
keep the man from saying the 
same thing over and over again 
he is given standardized forms. 
But if he uses the forms won’t he 
be saying the same thing over and 
over again? Is originality thus 
stimulated? And if originality is 
subdued in this manner isn’t the 
tendency more toward mechanical 
efficiency than effectiveness? 

I have tried from time to time 
to gather a file of standardized 
paragraphs to cover given cases, 
selecting from various personally 
dictated letters those sentence clus- 
ters which struck me as being par- 
ticularly convincing. But invari- 
ably I have found that when thus 
transferred from their original set- 
ting these same jewels lost their 
lustre and became dead paste. 
Lacking the platinum tracery 
which the preceding paragraphs 
had formed for each, the erstwhile 
gems emitted but a Woolworth 
brilliance. In my own case, at 
least, time and money are saved by 
giving each individual letter its 
individual answer. 


COST IS SECONDARY 


Yet I may be prejudiced. So 
much depends upon the point of 
view. I have never tried to figure 
what each letter might cost. My 
aim has always been to make each 
letter do a definite job. Not. un- 
commonly I have a dictated letter 
retyped once or even twice, em- 
bodying perhaps the change of a 
word or the omission of a ‘sen- 
tence, before I release it for mail- 
ing. Whether a letter costs a 
dime or a quarter matters little, 
to my way of thinking, if it ful- 
fils the mission which called it 
into being. 

Nor, I venture to suggest, is the 
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situation greatly changed where 
the volume of correspondence is 
enormous and its nature largely 
routine. At the other end of the 
line there is still a customer or a 
possible customer. Just how much 
it may have cost the house to se- 
cure that customer or prospect may 
vary in different concerns, but 
whatever the cost the investment is 
worth too much to risk for the 
sake of split pennies. For no one 
—business man or private indi- 
vidual—troubles to write unless 
to him the matter is of importance. 
And if it is important enough—to 
him—to prompt the writing of a 
satisfactory letter it is important 
enough—to him—to justify the re- 
ceiving of a satisfactory reply. 


HOW THE CUSTOMER FEELS 


The customer, of course, doesn’t 
consider that the house may have 
thousands or even millions of other 
buyers of its product, any more 
than the subscribers to a publica- 
tion consider that the magazine or 
newspaper has millions of other 
readers. So far as each individual 
reader is concerned that publica- 
tion has a circulation of just one, 
and he is the one. So with the 
customer of a business house. He 
alone is the center of the universe, 
and if the house doesn’t think 
enough of his business to give it 
the attention that he thinks it de- 
serves his ego becomes inflamed, 
and the only remedy that he thinks 
of is to separate himself from the 
source of mortification. 

It is silly, of course, but people 
—even those of whom you'd least 
expect it—resent the faintest sug- 
gestion that you don’t value their 
business as highly as they think 
you should 

So the economy in sales letters, 
where the customer has a chance 
to switch over to a competitor, lies 
not in how cheaply we can turn 
them out but in how much they 
return to us in orders and in good- 
will. -The sales letter writer, even 
the routine correspondent, can be 
as much a salesman as the man 
who travels on the road with 
samples. The greater his flair for 
reading into the letter not what the 
customer said but what he thought, 
the more powerful his ability to 
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Use Saturday’s NEWS for Motor 


Car and Accessory Advertising 


| Saturday issue of THE INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS has a live, interesting “Motordom” section, 
read by a large, intelligent, responsive audience. 

The editorial policy of The NEWS for this section, as for all 
other sections, is to print news that the public really cares to 
read. “Publicity” and. “fillers” having no news importance are 
omitted. As a result, The NEWS “Motordom” Section is clean- 
cut—forceful—effective. 

The NEWS linage in automobile, tire and accessory advertising 
shows a far greater gain in 1927 than any other Indianapolis 
newspaper. 

Automotive advertisers are sensing a keener appreciation for the 
true value of The NEWS, with its freedom from tiresome bulki- 
ness and its permanent audience of regular, home-delivered sub- 
scribers, 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
4glls The Indianapolis Radius 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
New York: “310 Bast 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 








4vOr, 4 VEINUre tO Suggest, is the 
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sway the individual customer by 
means of the especially written 
word, the more apt his talents for 
choosing just the right response in 
a given situation, the more can 
such a writer advance. the interests 
of the house that pays his salary. 

Creative ability cannot be mea- 
sured in quarts or inches or 
pounds. If Jones has enough of 
that rare gift to make him worth, 
say, $40 a week, nobody can ex- 
press how much more Smith will 
have to display to earn $50 a week. 
And—such is the way of the breed 
—a creator creates to the best of 
his ability, whether his reward be 
$50 a week or $50 an hour, when 
he is in a favorable atmosphere. 
But pen him up within a fence of 
production statistics, demand 100 
letters or 6,000 words of copy per 
day every day, figure with him in 
terms of cost instead of results, 
and he gradually flattens out like 
a dough man. 

Once more, what is a correspon- 
dent for? If his job is to get new 
customers, to hold and increase the 
sales to old customers, then pat 
him on the back and turn him 
loose. If, in spite of all you can 
do to help him, his costs are too 
high in proportion to his results 
there seems little else to do but 
replace him. Then give the new 
man a pat on the back and turn 
him loose, too, to work out the 
problem his own way. That’s the 
job of a creator—to create. 

And if contacting intimately and 
often with customers isn’t full of 
creative possibilities then there 
aren’t any in business. 





Lynn Ellis to Move to San 
Francisco 


Lynn Ellis, Inc., New York, counsel 
in advertising organization, relations 
and management, will open a_ branch 
office at San Francisco éarly in Sep- 
tember. Lynn Ellis, president, and 
Mary Barstow, secretary-treasurer, will 
be located in the Pacific Coast office, 
which will become the virtual operating 
headquarters of Lynn Ellis, Inc. The 
new office is being opened primarily to 
goeete in conjunction with the Honig- 

ooper Ly Inc., Pacific Coast 
advertising agen 

The soaepel "oflice of 
Inc., will be maintained at 
in charge of Berkeley W. | ann 
vice-president and legal counsel. 


in * ie 


the more powerful his ability to 
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Meredith Publications Add 
to Staff 
Lewis M. Billingslea, recently with 


A. H. Billingslea, Inc.. New York, has 
joned. the New York office of the 

eredith Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, as.a representative on 
Successful Farming. 

Frank M. Tibbitts, formerly business 
manager of the Dairymen’s League 
News, New York, has joined the staff 
of The Dairy Farmer. He was re 
cently with The American Girl. 

Robert ann has also joined the 


staff of Successful Farming. He was 


. recently with Radio News, and at one 


time was connected with Success Mo ga 


sine, both of New York. 


Kraft Cheese Planning De- 
centralization Experiment 


Within the next few weeks the Kraft 
Cheese Company, Chicago, plans to es- 
tablish factories in several towns in the 
South as an experiment in decentraliz- 
ing and extending its business. As a 
part of this program it will attempt to 
encourage dairying in the surrounding 
districts to a point that will make an 
adequate milk supply available the year 
found. Definite plans have been made 
to open factories at Durant, Miss., Dy- 
ersburg, Tenn., and Louisville, Ky.. 
and other points are being considered 
for additional plants. 








Stehli Silks Reorganizes 
Sales Department 


Walter H. Dietz, formerly sales 
manager for the retail trade, has been ap- 
pointed meral sales manager of the 
Stehli Silks Corporation, New York. 

Charles Feinberg, sales manager to 
the city garment trade, has been made 
national garment sales manager. Walter 
T. Young will be his assistant. 

Austin S. Healy, who has been assis- 
tant retail sales manager, becomes na- 
tional retail sales manager of the com- 
pany. 


F. L. Parsloe to Manage 
Industrial Stores 


Frank L. Parsloe has been made 
eneral manager of the stores of the 
onsolidated Coal Company, New York, 
operating fifty industrial stores through 
est irginia, Western Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. His headquarters will 
be at Fairmont, W. Va. e was for- 
merly sales manager of the H. C. 
Bohack Company, Inc., Brooklyn. N. Y. 


C. B. Fraser with 
Burton Bigelow, Inc. 


C. B. Fraser has been made vice- 
resident in char; of production of 
urton Bigelow, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
advertising agency. He was recently 
sales and advertising manager of 
King Manufacturing Corporation of 


that city. 
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JULIUS GREGORY 


Prominent New York Architect 





SAYS: 


“There can be no question of 
the value of your magazine 
to prospective builders. 
Almost every client comes to 
this office armed with a full 
equipment of clippings from 
House & Garden.” 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit. Bureau of Circulations 
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You Don’t Use Weeklies ? 
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Published by Arth “the Paper Without 


Fills Between the Daily Newspapers 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, etc. 


Rate $1.25 a Line for 350,000 (Plus ) 
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use more newspaper advertising profitably 

in the heart of the Midwest, exclaimed: 

«Yes, but I don’t use weekly newspapers ! ” 

It developed however that his newspaper campaign consisted 
of one advertisement a week in daily newspapers. 


With copy appearing once a week, what material difference 
does it make as to the frequency of issue of the publica- 
tion? We guarantee that Capper’s Weekly is read as 
thoroly as any daily newspaper, and much more thoroly 
than most daily papers. 


WEEKLY 


A Competitor 


Published at Topeka, Kansas 


yn 








This fall and winter the rich agricultural states of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and Colorado, will un- 
questionably be in the strongest market position of any 
section of the country. Big wheat, corn, alfalfa and 
other crops are making good business for every small 
town. Towns-people and farmers will have money to buy. 


Capper’s Weekly with its unusual reader interest offers the 
finest kind of a newspaper advertising medium to reach 
the rural population. 

Use farm papers? Certainly! Use daily newspapers? Surely! 
But don’t think you have done a complete job then. Un- 
less you buy every paper published in this section, you 
can’t have too great coverage! You need Capper’s Weekly 
to bring your newspaper coverage up to the point reached 
by newspapers in the more densely populated states 
where big towns and daily newspapers abound within a 
relatively short distance of one another. For every kind 
of newspaper advertisement, not directly tied to a specific 
dealer, Capper’s Weekly is needed. 
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The 
Third Ingredient 


Once upon a time, O. Henry 
wrote a story about young lovers 
and an Irish stew. For this 
stew were meat and potatoes 
in plenty, but it lacked the 
necessary third ingredient— 
the onion! 


Printing is ink on paper—com- 
bined together with brains. 
Without this third ingredient 


it lacks taste and flavor. 


It is part of our routine here to 
attempt to supply to our prod- 
uct the touch of intelligence 
that lifts it out of mediocrity. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 



































The Future of the Wholesaler as a 
Banker Sees It 


Many Stubborn Facts 


Justify” His Existence, but He Must Meet 


Changing Conditions in His Field 


By Colman Mockler 


Of the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 


O get an accurate viewpoint on 

the real function of the jobber 
and the need for him in the mer- 
chandising scheme, it is desirable to 
analyze the matter from the in- 
dividual viewpoints of those con- 
cerned, namely, the consumer, the 
retailer, the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler himself.. I made such 
an analysis before a recent conven- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Banking. Naturally bankers are 


vitally interested in the solution of 
this distribution problem. It seems 
to me, therefore, that this analysis 
I have made may add a few more 
thoughts to the discussion of the 
subject that has been running in 
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The consumer is the first to be 
considered. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, he is the least of all con- 
cerned. Little does he seem to care 
how distribution is accomplished, 
just so he gets what he wants when 
he wants it. Convenience is the 
prime. consideration with him, and 
the fast developing tastes of mod- 
ern day life place more and more 
emphasis on its importance. The 
consumer does not want to be 
bothered with discussions on pro- 
duction and distribution—let some- 
body else figure it out. 

Then there is the retailer. He, 
iturally limited in his field “by 
eason of location and services 
endered and thus jeopardized by 
iain-store competition, looks at 
e 15-20 per cent wholesaler’s 
ark-up as a potential juicy addi- 
m to his own profits. Little 
ought, however, is given to 
‘eatly increased transportation 
sts which would result in the 
sence of the wholesaler—then 
), the great inconvenience in- 
ved in placing orders with a 
st number of manufacturers, es- 
sential to the maintenance of a well- 
b:lanced stock. Pause for a minute - 
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to realize the heavy burden taken 
off the retail hardware merchant’s 
shoulders by the wholesaler who 
sometimes carries as high as 60,000 
items in stock, representing the 
output of hundreds of manufac- 
turers. Imagine the amount of ad- 
ditional time required to interview 
hundreds of factory representa- 
tives, the voluminous correspon- 
dence and increased postage expense 
to be undertaken and assumed, 
not to say anything of the 
necessary supervision incidental 
thereto, all of which would fall to 
the lot of the retailer were the 
wholesaler discharged. As in the 
case of the consumer, so with the 
retailer, convenience is an essential 
requisite, and it is obvious that the 
same degree of convenience would 
not be available without the job- 
ber’s services. 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURER EXPECTS 


Manufacturers are mainly inter- 
ested in profitable and steady pro- 
duction, unaffected. by the dips and 
peaks of consumer demand, at 
highest factory capacity. How this 
can best be maintained is all that 
concerns them. If the jobber will 
relieve them of distribution, ali well 
and good. But if he passes all the 
hazard resultant upon “hand-to- 
mouth” buying on to them, then it 
is that much encouragement is 
given to undertaking their own 
direct-to-retailer distribution. This 
seems to be the gist of the manu- 
facturer’s quarrel with the jobber. 
He expects those handling his out- 
put to assume some risks at least, 
so that his main attention can thus 
be given to manufacturing. Regard- 
less of this feature, however, all 
manufacturers could not immedi- 
ately do away with the jobber’s 
services. For the latter’s knowledge 
of market conditions in his own 
territory, the credit information 
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concerning his many customers, 
together with his collection facili- 
ties, are valuable essentials to 
economic distribution which the 
manufacturers would find highly 
expensive to replace. 

There is little doubt that every 
manufacturer, at one time or other, 
has given serious consideration to 
selling direct to the trade. One of 
the first facts revealed in a study 
of this phase was that each manu- 
facturer had his own decision to 
make, that no two problems were 
alike. Manufacturers have found 
that the wholesaler cannot be elim- 
inated in many, and perhaps in 
most lines. There should be no 
question of dispensing with the job- 
bing function. Whether the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler can perform 
it more satisfactorily should be 
the only consideration. The whole- 
saler has already been credited 
with being the cheaper and better 
medium through which to dis- 
tribute. 


A LOT DEPENDS ON THE PRODUCT 


The nature of a manufacturer’s 
product must determine the policy 
best suited. Articles that require 
service in installation or mainte- 
nance, that have a high unit price, 
may be sold direct to the consumer 
to better advantage. The difference 
between a mechanism and a con- 
sumable article is the first im- 
portant consideration in making the 
decision. Again if a manufacturer 
wants to control the selling price 
and avoid price-cutting, direct sell- 
ing may answer his question. The 
extent of the territory to be cov- 
ered, and how frequently salesmen 
must cover this territory, are other 
factors to be studied. Again, is the 
product already well established 
and advertised? If a new product, 
the expense of tearing down initial 
sales resistance may be too great to 
undertake independently. Should a 
manufacturer decide after a thor- 
ough study of these factors, with 
others which might be peculiar to 
his own line, that it is cheaper and 
better to sell direct, it surely does 
not follow that it means “thumbs 
down” for all jobbers. 

One prominent manufacturer 
sums up his opinion by saying that 
“in, most cases where he is now 
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used, the jobber will continue 
to be used indefinitely, but here and 
there, a manufacturer will find that 
his business of distribution can he 
more satisfactorily done by him- 
self. But such cases will be un- 
usual, except where the manufac- 
turer will have a rather limited 
market, either geographically or in 
number of customers.” 

Finally, we consider the whole- 
saler himself. 

The wholesaler’s present uncom- 
fortable state has been the result 
of many detrimental influences. In 
the first place, there seems to be a 
subtle undercurrent of resentful 
feeling, held by a few business 
men and politicians, that his ser- 
vices are unnecessary and expen- 
sive. Several manufacturers have 
met with high, and _ constantly 
growing success in selling direct 
to retail outlets, without the aid of 
the jobber. 

Other influences are: The ten- 
dency on the part of independent 
retailers to combine into buying 
groups, contracting for their re- 
quirements on an even better price 
basis than many an average whole- 
saler. Retail hand-to-mouth buying 
which accentuates the hazard of 
stock fluctuations, which _ the 
wholesaler is expected to combat. 
The wave of economy sweeping the 
country, leading some manufactur- 
ers to believe that they can reduce 
overhead, cut prices, and increase 
sales and eliminate the wholesaler 
and retailer, by selling direct to 
the consumer either by mail or 
through canvassers. Increased ef- 
ficiency of railroad and bus trans- 
portation, bringing the manufac- 
turer’s finished goods almost as 
near to the retailer as the jobber’s 
warehoused stocks. The Spreading 
opinion among manufacturers that 
they can govern the sale of their 
product in a much better and 
more efficient way by selling direct 
to the retailer. 

To offset these distracting in- 
fluences the jobber has many stub- 
born facts to Offer in his defense. 
The selling, ehousing and [{i- 
nancing of corimodity movements, 
are still as essential today as they 
ever were, 2 Tang more so, ard 
these are services rendered by the 
wholesaler. 


Group-buying by re- 
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tailers cannot be accomplished 
without additional expense to those 
involved—an expense already borne 
by the wholesaler. The inde- 
pendent retailers are coming back 
stronger than ever, despite the 
costly inroads made into their 
legitimate field by chain stores, 
chiefly because the wholesaler is 
teaching them to give “personal- 
ized” service, in contrast to the 
“cold-blooded” chain-store atmos- 
phere. Selling direct to the re- 
tajler is a costly policy for 
manufacturers. It involves great 
expense to keep branch offices and 
warehouses; to keep a sales force 
supported by national. advertising ; 
to fill many small orders; to col- 
lect many small bills, as well as 
to extend credit. 

The growing difficulty and ex- 
pense of training and keeping 
canvassing forces up to strength is 
becoming an increasingly vexing 
problem to the direct-to-consumer 
manufacturer. Freight rates are 
dearer on small shipments, so that 
a retailer often finds the nearby 
wholesaler’s stocks, without high 
freight charges in the cost, much 
more economical than ordering di- 
rect from the manufacturer at a 
great distance. 

It is almost safe to predict that 
there are many wholesalers who 
will eventually be forced out of 
business. However, not unlike 
other business endeavors, it is 
going to result in the “survival of 
the fittest.” Energetic wholesalers 
are not waiting for the coroner’s 
inquest, but are actively combating 
forces that inevitably will ruin 
those asleep at their post. Im- 
mediate corrective remedies are 
rapidly being adopted. Some are 
undertaking the manufacture them- 
selves of some items they for- 
merly handled. Others are serving 
as purchasing agents for retail 
buying groups. 

The adoption of private brands 
is becoming quite popular. This 
means the elimination of unprofit- 
able items,, and c ntration on 
only those which be jobbed at 
a profit. Many are favoring the 
policy of entering into an “exclu- 
sive manufacturer’s agent” contract 
agreement with the manufacturer. 
Forward-looking jobbers are de- 


wholesaler. Group-buying by ‘e- 
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voting more energy toward be- 
coming better merchandisers, op- 
posed to “passing the buck” on to 
the manufacturer in the case o 
hand-to-mouth buying; thereby 
fulfilling one of the jobber’s es 
sential duties. A great many are 
giving increased personal service to 
their retail customers, advising: 
them on more efficient stock ar- 
rangement, and better accountin: 
methods; thereby becoming eve. 
more indispensable to the retailer. 

Every wholesaler must meet the 
changing conditions in his field, or 
give up his place to those who are 
determined to prove their justifi- 
able existence. Jobbers’ services 
are essentially important to the 
present-day methods of doing busi 
ness, but those thus engaged will 
make their future secure only 
by keeping in fighting mettle—by 
maintaining a policy sensitively 
adaptable to ever-shifting require- 
ments. 


Radio Account for E. T. 
Sadler Company 


The Universal Power Supply Com 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of De 
pate A & B radio eliminator units, 
as appointed the E Sadler Com 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
paper, trade-paper and direct-mail ad 
vertising will be used. 


Keen Waving Company Ap- 
points Chambers Agency 


The Keen Waving Company, New 
York, manufacturer of permanent wav- 
ing machines and supplies, has placed 
its advertising account with the New 
York office of The Chambers Agency, 
Inc. Newspapers and business papers 
will be used. 


Memphis Newspapers Appoint 
Enoch. Brown 


_ Enoch Brown, until recently advertis- 
ing manager of the Nashville Tennes 
sean, has been made advertising 
manager of the Memphis Commercia! 
Appeal and Evening Appeal. 


R. E. Murphy with 
Mavis Company 


(R. E. Murphy has become advertising 
manager of the Mavis Corporatio: 
Baltimore, maker of Mavis lat 
He was formerly promotion 
Miami, Fla., Dai! 


Drink. 
manager of the 
News. 
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Reprint from Advertisers’ Weekly 


To one who knows Boston it is not necessary 
to argue that Cambridge with over 100,000 
population—a subway ride of: eight minutes 
from the heart of Boston—Brookline, Somer- 
ville, Everett, Chelsea, and the various other 
municipalities in the trading territory are a 
part of one big city. It requires no stretch of 
imagination. It is obvious. That they are not 
so considered by the census is simply the result 
of the maintenance of political and legal indi- 
viduality—while from a trading and business 
aspect the merger has been effected long ago. 


The Boston trading territory, as defined by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, is the fourth 
largest in the country. 


“Boston is far bigger 
than it looks” 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


— 


2505 








\dvertising Representative: For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

CEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first & National Advertising, 

-*ark Avenue, New York, N.Y. —— financial automobile 

914 Peoples Gas Bidg. fiction advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill 





0, All. daily newspary 
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*“PRE-DATE” 


or 


BONA- FIDE 


SELLING 
CIRCULATION 


which are you buying 
in 


CINCINNATI 


“Mere multitude of circulation does not 
constitute a sure guide for the advertiser 
looking for the 4 of his products, but it 
is the “right kind” of patrons that counts.” 


0. C. HARN 


M Director of Audit B of Circulati 
Associated Press report of se 

delivered at Detroit before the Associatio: 
of National Advertisers, May 11th, 1927. 5) 


CINCINNATI 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Eastern Representative: 
we MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 








24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Don’t snatch at big circulation figures—find out 
where it is located, how-tt was obtained, and 
what actual selling value it has—he told the News- 
paper Representatives Association in Chicago 


“There is a growing habit 
amongsome publishers of going 
too far afield | to get their circu- 
lation—circulation, in many in- 
stances of little value to the 
advertiser.” 


The biggest apple is not al- 
ways the sweetest. And gross 
circulationis not, by any means, 
an infallible test of advertising 
value. 


Take Cincinnati for example. 
A recent audit shows that the 
paper with a big gross circula- 
tion figure has two “‘pre-date” 
editions,—the first of 10,140: 
the second of 65,200. “Pre- 
date,” in this meaning, is an 
edition of a daily, afternoon or 
Sunday newspaper that carries 
the following day’s date-line, 
and is for distribution to coun- 
try dealers and mail subscribers 
at points which cannot be 
reached in time for delivery 
on day of publication. 


Here are 75,340 evening 
papers printed for distribution 
the next day; 65,200 of them 
more than a hundred miles 
away. And these papers run 
from two to thirty-six pages less 
than preceding editions—a 
skeletonized edition from which 


local advertising has been 
dropped. 

Every advertiser should in- 
vestigate before buying mere 
circulation figures. Find out 
where circulation is located, 
how it was obtained, what, if 
any, selling power it has. In- 
vestigate before you buy. Your 
verdict will be in favor of the 
TIMES-STAR, which year in 
and year out runs millions of 
lines more display advertising 
than its competitors. And this 
includes those with seven days 
of publication. 

Many advertisers refuse to 
pay for wasteful, distant and 
remote out-of-town circulation 
which is useless to them. 
Nearly 500 advertisers use the 
TIMES-STAR exclusively in 
this city because it gives practi- 
cally 100 percent distribution 
in greater Cincinnati trading 
territory. 


The TIMES-STAR’S nine- 
teen years of leadership in local 
and national display advertis- 
ing includes those lines where 
a true check-up is possible— 
local stores where DIRECT 
SALES must follow advertising. 
This is real proof of power and 
influence in the community. 





TIT IMES-STAR 


100,000 Group of American Cities 
C.H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Western Representative: 


KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


Phone Central 5065 


904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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CHANGING YEARS 


mee 











1920 1927 


Bank deposits are a 
fairly accurate indication 
of progress—here are 
some figures— 


1920 1926 
Deposits ... $490,057,851 $750,812,320 
Savings.... 196,123,234 374,210,589 


Detroit’s wonderful growth in 
population has made these figures 
above—it has had a great deal to 
do with the figures below— 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 241,834° 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS... 205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 





*Evening Except Saturday 





The Times has grown with Detroit 














Sit in the Bleachers. Occasionally 


Then, When You Write Copy for Bleacherites, You'll Rube Their 
Language 


By Raymond Hawley 


Vice-President, The Metropolitan Body Company 


I, myself, when young 
Did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Sage 
In great argument 
About this and about that 
And always came out the same door 
Wherein went, 
Omar 


W HEN I hear the abstract 
' discussions and read the pro- 
saic articles on copy, I too, at 
times feel like Omar. 

In olden days, mortals had an 
infallible source of logic and wis- 
dom. It was merely a case of 
consulting the Oracle at Delphi. 
In the fairy tale days of not so 
long ago, words were put into the 
mouths of animals or the feath- 
ered kingdom, and the language of 
the flowers aided in unerringly 
carrying the axiom. That was be- 
fore the present age of synthetic 
this and predigested that and psy- 
cho-analyzed those. 

The age of advertising dawned 
on the horizon. As advertising 
progressed beyond the stage of 
mere words or copy, it put on the 
high hat, carried a stick and went 
abroad garbed in the raiment of 
art. At times, it became so artis- 
tic that it hid its virility, missed 
its message and occasionally became 
so beclouded that its own parents 
started wondering whose child it 
really was. 

From mount and hilltop and 
down in the dale and dell we were 
incessantly told that the eye is 
much keener and quicker than the 
mind; never mind the mind—just 
catch the eye, open the retina and 
let the pupil pupil the prospect. 
Reason was neglected and the claim 
of the psychologist that most of 
us have the mind of a child of 
ten was incessantly thrust upon 
us. 


Uniortunately, many of us do 
not have the artistic sense and dis- 


crimination of a connoisseur. It 
was {ound frequently that when a 
fantastic illustration primarily was 
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presented and the prospect was to 
assume something, often he as- 
sumed the wrong thing. For in- 
stance, we are trained to keep to 
the right, yet the sages tell us that 
man lost in the forest almost in- 
variably circles to the left. Now, 
I am a firm believer in art, like 
it, use it, am appealed to by it 
and regard it as vital. It is not, 
however, the sole or primary re- 
quisite of advertising, for copy is 
basic and indispensable. 

Lately, copy has been returning 
to its own, but so many were led 
astray in the pursuit.of strange and 
futuristic gods, that apparently 
many had forgotten what real copy 
is. Hence, we started to discuss 
it“as if it were something new, 
picked it apart, weighed each word 
on the delicate jeweler’s balance, 
compressed it into millimeters and 
said “say this” and “do that” and 
don’t deviate a jot or a tittle. Un- 
fortunately, the discussion became 
involved and the man to whom the 
copy must appeal to be successful 
was lost sight of. 

We started to be novel, athletic 
or ultra-clever and introduced a 
lot of other vogues. We trotted 
out merangues and souffles, delici- 
ous as they are, overlooking the 
fact that bread is still the staff of 
life. Now to like charming des- 
serts is most human, but when we 
become too fanciful or frothy we 
have an appeal only to the epicure 
and lose strength, power and 
stamina for a mere gain in pound- 
age. 

For every epicure dining at the 
Ritz, there are hundreds at the “one 
arm” and hundreds more seeking 
crackers and milk. For every 
Pomme de Terre, surrounded by 
parsley, there are hundreds of 
bushels of potatoes sold in the 
multitude “4 —— and gracing 
the ——— 

In other ae the individual 
members of the throngs that com- 
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pose the multitudes are just regu- 
lar chaps; even as you and I. The 
charming members of the fair sex 
are merely individuals swayed by 
the same thoughts and motives as 
your wife and mine. This doesn’t 
mean be ordinary, but be regular, 
not overlooking the vernacular of 
the day. 

As copy was further dissected, 
apparently viewed as a mere thing 
in and of itself and apart from 
anything else, instead of a writ- 
ten, virile message to you and to 
me, a list of don’ts became most 
popular. We must adhere to this 
form and eschew certain words. 
If Adolphe Ray wore a wing col- 
lar with a two-inch spread or 
Gloria Moore an earring six inches 
long, so must we all. 

Keep copy clear and consistent. 
When you appeal to the normal 
man and woman, talk the language 
they understand and know. Walk 
with the crowds in the streets, 
mingle with the throngs in trolley 
and subway; sit in the bleachers 
occasionally. Then when you 
write your copy it will not seem 
to them an intruder but an in- 
timate. 

Don’t be afraid to use words 
which someone may have tabooed, 
if those words are necessary to 
convey your message so that your 
copy is lucid, even to those who 
run. It is to them your copy is 
directed. If your appeal relates 
to size say so frankly. An ele- 
phant is big, and if he is big 
enough he’s mammoth. 

The thirtieth floor in the high 
tower gives a beautiful view into 
the lambent atmosphere, but don’t 
let too much of that environment 
creep into the copy, else it will be 
over the heads of your prospects. 
In this life we seldom individually 
determine our own success, except 
in so far as our activities result 
in action by others. In writing 
copy always keep in mind the 
other fellow, and there’s not any 
more of mystery or mysticism 
about him than there is about us. 
Words or mere form are not to 
be regarded as idols before which 
we must bow down and worship. 
Rather they are the means whereby 
we present our message. Add a 
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piquant dash of words for season- 
ing the copy when the opportunity 
warrants, but don’t spoil the meat 
of the message by making the 
sauce paramount. 

Copy to be productive must ever 
remember those who are requested 
to spend their dollars for our 
wares. The conference room alone 
cannot determine the success of 
copy; the chap who reads does 
that. He either responds or he 
doesn’t; depending on whether our 
broadcast was attuned to his re- 
ceiving set. 

The modern florist displays are 
alluring. They appeal vividly, 
produce results and afford much 
enjoyment. We still, though, hark 
back to the old-fashioned garden 
of mother and grandmother where 
bloom the familiar phlox, mignon- 
ette and black eyed susans. Let's 
do the same with our copy. Keep 
it up to date and modern, but don’t 
lose the good, old basic funda- 
mentals that it must be clear and 
concise; that it must clothe our 
message in the language of the 
recipient rather than the giver. 


Mail-Order Sales for July 


July sales for Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. amounted to $20,960,713, 
against $20,011,479 for July, 1926, an 
increase of 4.7 per cent. In the first 
seven months of 1927, sales amounted 
to $150,687,269, against $146,633,302 
for the first seven months of 1926, an 
increase of 2.8 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company re- 
port sales for July of $12,006,312, 
against $11,983,553, an imcrease of .1 
per cent. For the seven months of 1927, 
sales amounted to $104,242,926, against 
$107,200,263 for the first seven months 
of 1926, a decrease of 2.7 per cent. 


Appoints Wilson H. Lee 
Service 


The Hart & Cooley 
Company, New Britain, +» maker 
of radiator enclosures, has appointed 
the Wilson H. Lee Advertising Service, 
New Haven, Conn., to direct its adver- 
tising account. Business papers and di- 
rect mail will be used. 


Manufacturing 


Arnheim Account to 
Ray D. Lillibridge 
Arnheim, New York, custom tailoring, 
will add several new departments this 
. The advertising of the enlarged 
business will be handled by Ray D. 
Lillibridge, Incorporated, New York, ef- 
fective August 1. 
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PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
—_— 


URING the first six months of 
this year, THE WORLD, THE 
SUNDAY WORLD, and THE 


EVENING WORLD delivered to their 
advertisers 


An Excess Circulation of 


10,187,630 Copies 
over the corresponding period last year 


This represents average daily net gains 


as follows: * 
Net Gain 


THE WORLD (6 days) 45,284 
THE EVENING WORLD 20,336 
THE SUNDAY WORLD 14,388 


The net paid circulation for the first 
six months of 1927 was: 


(7 day average) 


364,169 


313,946 











New Tariff Schedule Threatens 


American Trade in China 


Nationalist Factions Need Money So Trade Must Suffer 


pt gn en Bureau 
Printers’ Ink 


of 

R<£5 ENT cable dispatches from 

China indicate the length to 
which the different Nationalist fac- 
tions are going in their necessity 
for funds and their disregard of 
treaty stipulations on tariffs. The 
indications are that American trade 
will be particularly hard hit by the 
latest tariff schedules announced by 
the Nanking Nationalists to be- 
come effective on September 1 at 
Shanghai. 

Announcement of the new tariff 
schedule comes on the heels of a 
rather optimistic report. Last 
week the commercial attaché at 
Shanghai cabled that, due to the 
apparent changed attitude of the 
Hankow Nationalist authorities, 


as evidenced by the inauguration 
of anti-communist measures and 
their expressed desire to encourage 


foreign business, conditions at 
Hankow were beginning to show 
some improvement. Conditions in 
Hunan Province were also reported 
improving, with better transporta- 
tion facilities and good crop con- 
ditions in the Hankow area. Due 
to improved labor conditions and a 
more optimistic tone to business, 
the plant of a large foreign tobacco 
company at Hankow was reported 
to have resumed operations after 
a shut-down of six months. 


However, the embargo against 
movements of silver and the large 
inadequately secured note issues of 
the Hankow Government continue 
to have an unfavorable effect on 
trade. This is particularly the case 
in regard to import trade, and there 
appears to be small prospect for 
any rapid reversion of trade to 
normal proportions under prevail- 
ing conditions. Foreign banks are 
still ostensibly closed, but continue 
business with foreign clients. 

This side of the Chinese picture 
is heavily darkened by the tariff 
schedules. It was explained that 
the warring factions must have 
money, and that their only source 


of funds is the taxation of trade. 
Therefore, it is expected that trace 
will be taxed to the limit as long 
as trade will carry the burden. 
Unfortunately, among the goods 
heavily taxed are many articles of 
American manufacture heretofore 
exported to China in consideral 
quantities, and used not only hy 
the large foreign population but 
in increasing volume by the Chine e 
themselves. 

To become effective September 
1, in the Class A schedule of “luxu- 
ries,” upon which a tariff of 20 
per cent will be imposed, are in- 
cluded Thermos flasks, phono- 
graphic apparatus, office appliances, 
safes, cutlery and fresh fruit. 
Class B luxuries, on which an 
import tariff of 30 per cent will 
be assessed, includes such articles 
as jewelry, musical instruments, 
toilet articles and preparations, 
boots and shoes, wearing apparel, 
leather manufactures (except belt- 
ing), ginseng, fish, confectionery, 
bacon, hams, biscuits, tinned pro- 
visions (except milk), dried and 
preserved fruits, flavoring extracts, 
spices, passenger motor vehicles and 
accessories. Motor trucks, of over 
one ton capacity and motor buss 
of more than eight passenger capa- 
city are excepted, and will pay 
12.5 per cent. Included in the 
highest schedule, termed class C 
luxuries, and paying a tariff of 
62.5 per cent are cigarettes, pre- 
pared tobacco, -wines and alcoholic 
beverages. 

In consideration of these tariff 
schedules, the condition in China 
looks more serious than ever be- 
fore for American exporters. 
While it is not thought that the 
trade of the United States with 
China will be entirely demoralized, 
by any means, there is no doubt 
that our trade is going to encounter 
greater difficulties which must be 
settled locally. There is nothing 
to indicate that the September | 
tariff schedules will not be en- 
forced by Nationalist authorities. 
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135 miles a day, and 
back. again! 


Just to in up The ORL So already 


ances, 

_. efficient and satisfactory system of distribution to 
will ‘the small cities 6f the Soath’s greatest: market area. 
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a Times-Picayune’ $s policy of the bést'and quickest for 


its readers, is another reason for The Times-Pica- 


= yune’s dominance in the New Orleans market. Dur- 
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pay ing the past four months The Times-Piéayurne’s 
the daily average net paid circulation has:increased: from 

ss C 87,290 to 90,970, and its Sunday average from 125,721 
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“Not So Loud, 


Please—*, 


Ican't hear you” 


NE of the bést known executives in America 
has a habit of saying, in the midst of a heated 
meeting, “Not 60 loud, please—I can't hear you.” 

Turning it overt in one's mind, there is a great deal 
to the point. The louder the talk, the harder it is to 
follow. 

Take the man who shouts oyer the telephone. Tell 
him, “I can’t understand you,” and he shouts that much 
louder. He thinks you want: him to speak louder. 
What you want is for him to speak more clearly. The 
louder he shouts, the harder it is for you to hear him. 

Inexperienced men in advertising often have the 
idea that shouting carries emphasis and conviction. 
In the ete. XS ee 
the brass.” 

ventas danieatuibins nie va Heaths 
message—shout it in unfortunate choice of words— 
shout it out in type that shrieks in size and blackness— 
shout out so many claims at once, that no single claim 
carries the weight of conviction. 

Next come illustrations that shout out their message 
in competition with, rather than in help to the headline. 
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eo qn pees 


Then comes “layout” hysteria; Text, cuts, borders, 
circles and arrows—broken, “tricky” type-measure, — 
Scustian'bde RAMEE ipetersbo4y chamsing 
nobody listening, 


It's much like a hundred men shouting, all at once, 
to attract the attention of one man, All he hears isa 
his name, and probably, for the first time, in the midst 
of all the shouting, he'll understand that he is the one 
the crowd ig calling, 


Most of us in advertising are beginning to respect 
that fact more and more every day, Spellbinding in 
words, type, layout, illustration, are being supplanted 
with calmer, more effective ways, 


We've learned that some of the greatest jury law- 
yers of time rarely raise their Yoices beyond a normal; 
speaking tone, And we've noted too, perhaps, how the 
silent and soft-spoken Calvin Coolidge has for years 
held both the ears and the respect of the nation, 


Common-sense advertising a ts, without shout- 
ing, convinces without gestures, and. sells. without. at 
least obvioys hammering on the table, 
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LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON. 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self collaborating with other 
Lord, & Thomas and Logan wnits to the client's interest. 
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You €an’t Play a Sonata by 
Using Half the Piano Keys 


Be can get music, of a sort, by playing 
half, the keyboard, but you’ll not get com- 
plete harmony or volume till you use it all. 


And that’s how it is with Chicago’s morn- 
ing market, Chicago has only two morn- 
ing newspapers. Use one paper, and your 
sales song falls flat. Use hoth and you.give 
full resonance to your presentation. And 
the Herald and Examiner is one of those 
papers. A million readers daily and over 
five million on Sundays. A doing, going, 
earning, spending crowd. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anDEXAMINER 


Daily Circulation, 421,765 — Sunday. Circulation, 1,160,719 


National Advertising Manager—J..T. MeGiveran, Jr. 


Ww. W. CHEW ' W.H. WILSON 
285 Madison Avé., Néw York ' Hearst Building, Chicago 


T.C. HOFFMEYER 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco 








A Dead Market Aids Sales 


Although the Razor Market Was Glutted and Demoralized, Schick 
Entered the Field with a $5 Razor and, with the 
Aid of Advertising, Is Succeeding 


By H. C. North 


we the market for an es- 

tablished product becomes 
completely demoralized, and whole- 
salers’ and dealers’ shelves are 


stacked high with numerous brands 
which they are unable to move, 
and price cutting becomes preva- 


wv Blades in the handle 


changed in an Instant 


lent to the point of 
suicide, it would cer- 
tainly appear to be 
nothing short of fool- 
hardy for a new com- 
pany to spring up in 
what seems the face 
of obvious failure. 

The Magazine Re- 
peating Razor Com- 
pany, manufacturer 
of the Schick Repeat- 
ing Razor, has done 
just that. It has 
brought out a razor 
and placed it on a 
market which is at the 
lowest ebb in the his- 
tory of the industry. 
While store windows 
everywhere are an- 
nouncing the sale of 
razors for the price of 
a good cigar, and 
other razors are given 
away with a tube of 
shaving cream, the 
Schick company was 
unable to make its 
production meet the 
demand until a very 
few weeks ago. Yet, 
the razor sells for $5. 

How the organization has not 
only overcome conditions, but has 
actually made these conditions 
favorable to its success, makes an 
instructive chapter in merchandis- 
ing. 

An exhaustive survey of the 
whole razor market was the initial 
step, resulting in bales of discour- 
aging reports. Every conceivable 
reason indicated that it was insanity 
to consider placing a new safety 
razor on the market at any price. 


Nap sete he mde 


NT) eapertere Shick hades 
are stared right im the handle of 
this reser. They come to you im 
clip. To lend the reser you drop this 


ONE OF THE SCHICK FULL-PAGE MAGAZINE 


But instead of waiting until con- 
ditions were more favorable the 
company believed that if razors 
were a drug on the market, whole- 
salers and dealers should welcome 
a new one which sold well and 
offered a fair profit. But it had 





The Schick rarer heed holds the 





ely of twenty Blades, TS crnts 
Magerar Waareoe (compre 
BRS Medicom Avemer New York (on 


SCHICK 
REPEATING 
RAZOR 








ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


to prove that the company had 
something that the public wanted, 
before the wholesaler would take 
the thing seriously. 

So production was started on a 
small scale, and a few salesmen 
sent out. The policy of the com- 
pany was carefully formed and 
well considered long before the 
first sale was attempted. Great 
care was taken never to allow the 
demand to get beyond the produc- 
tion capacity; never to open up 
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new fields at the expense of es- 
tablished territories. Every detail 
of production, sales and method 
was thoroughly gone over so that 
the company might maintain a con- 
sistent policy from start to finish. 

Encouraged by preliminary or- 
ders from salesmen, the company 
made a tryout in Detroit starting 
October 18, 1926. Newspaper 
space was used, and salesmen cov- 
ered the city, checking the dealers’ 
reaction to the advertising. Though 
the actual expenditure "he adver- 
tising was small, seven out of ten 
solicitations brought forth orders. 

nd even a better sign was the 
fact that re-orders, indicating a 
consumer acceptance, were much 
greater than expected. 

It had been planned to conduct 
similar tryouts successively in 
Columbus, Ohio, and in Hartford, 
Conn., before bringing the razor 
to New York. But it reached New 
York before the first test was com- 
pleted, and the idea of increasing 
sales effort was abandoned until 
production could be increased pro- 
portionately. Over 100,000 razors 
were sold before any real campaign 
had been started. 

By January of this year, the 
production had increased somewhat 
and advertising to the trade was 
started. In March, the sales were 
out of hand and the company was 
obliged to refuse new business to 
protect that already established. 
But by May the factory was 
equipped for quantity production 
and a newspaper campaign was 
started. 

This newspaper advertising was 
confined to territories where trade 
channels had been opened up. Now 
distribution has become even and 
general and a magazine advertising 
campaign has been started. Full 
pages every other week are being 
used, the first advertisement hav- 
ing appeared on June 25. 

The aim, in sketching the his- 
tory of this company, has not been 
to write a success article; but to 
trace the working out of a plan 
which was steadfastly adhered to 
by a company which refused to 
accept a mushroom growth. 

The Schick company divides the 
country into several sales terri- 
tories, each under a district man- 


" enjoys. 
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ager. Each section sells to the 
wholesalers in that district, but 
reserves the right to sell direct 
to the larger retailers agreed upon 
before hand. hat arrangement 
meets with the approval of the 
wholesalers ; and i#t works to mutual 
advantage. The large retailers 
prefer to deal with the manufac- 
turer, and the wholesaler generally 
gives it their full consent. 

A policy of strict price mainte- 
nance assures to both the dealer 
and the wholesaler an adequate nier- 
chandising profit. This guarantee 
on the part of the manufacturer, 
not to engage in the profit-destroy- 
ing price cutting so prevalent in 
the razor industry at the present, 
has been one of the strongest rea- 
sons for the excellent wholesaler 
co-operation which the company 
It has simply turned an 
unfavorable market to its advan- 
tage. A standard price razor, which 
sells, has come as a relief; and 
the jobber has pushed it, cutting 
off the supply of those dealers 
who will not conform to the re- 
sale policy. The company has been 
extremely careful in its choice of 
wholesalers. 

Although direct-mail advertising 
is sent to dealers, and trade jour- 
nal space is used, the retail buyer 
is urged to deal through the whole- 
saler, and all retail orders received 
direct (save from the retailers pre- 
viously reserved) are immediately 
referred to the wholesaler in the 
territory. An interesting sidelight 
on this co-operation is contained 
in one of the broadsides mailed to 
dealers. An order coupon is 
printed inside, to the left of which 
is the announcement : 


To order a stock of Schick Repeating 
Razors, simply fill in the coupon at the 
right. Clip the cou but do not mail 
it. Put it in your Want Book, and give 
it to your j r’s salesman when he 
calls. This coupon acts as an order 
blank not only for goods, but also for 
the display material to which your order 
entitles you. 


The display material mentioned 
consists of one window display, 
a counter card, a one-dozen tray, 
100 folders and a window sticker. 
Electros of the Schick razor also 
are furnished. 

In bringing a repeating razor 
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ia About the Florida Times-Union 


dvan- 


which 

om 1—The Florida Times-Union is 
. 

r the only morning newspaper in 
been Jacksonville. | 

ising 2—It is the only Sunday news- 
_ paper published in Jacksonville. 
owe 3—It has the largest circulation, 
Cs not only in Jacksonville, but also 
x; in the state of Florida. 

a. 4—It has built up a high degree 


R. of reader confidence through 63 
years of sound and progressive 
leadership. 


These are four of the reasons why 
the Florida Times-Union should be first 
on Florida advertising schedules. 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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on the market, it was to be ex- 
pected that the new mechanical 
features would be looked upon as 
complicated. The company has 
carefully guarded against that in 
the clear and complete literature 
and illustrations which accompany 
each razor, and in subtle psychol- 
ogy and strategy. 

Each wholesale salesman is urged 
to shave with his sample at least 
five times. If, after he has be- 
come used to it, he likes its per- 
formance, he may buy it at a 
reduced price. The advantage of 
such a scheme, over making each 
salesman a present of a razor, at 
once becomes evident. We are all 
inclined to prize a thing we pay 
money for, more than something 
we receive free. And the com- 
pany’s willingness to stake the 
salesman’s self-sale on the merits 
of the article has a far-reaching 
effect on his selling to others. Al- 
though the salesmen are thoroughly 
trained by the district manager in 
demonstrating the razor, constant 
use makes them adept. 

The company depends to a large 
extent upon the jobbers’ sales- 
men to train the retailers in 
demonstrating the working of 
the razor. It recommends that 
the salesmen carry the thing 
in his vest pocket, as he would 
a fountain pen, and use it as a 
sales opener. The mechanical fea- 
tures of the razor usually attract 
attention at once. Most buyers 
are willing to examine the razor 
and listen to the sales story. 

Schick also has its own force 
of detail men who co-operate with 
the jobbers in making sure that 
retail clerks understand the work- 
ing of the razor. 

Hasty judgment would say that 
the razor should be packed, ready 
for use, with the blades in the 
magazine of the hollow handle. 
But the consumer receives his razor 
with an empty magazine and the 
blades in a small metal container. 
The object is to compel the re- 
tail salesman to fill the razor in 
front of the customer, in order 
that the customer will be familiar 
with the method of loading it. 

The advertising campaign stresses 
these reason-why points: Four 
better-shaving features, which in- 
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clude uniform, sharp blades, cor- 
rect shaving angle, design of shay- 
ing head, and balance; and four 
time-saving features which explain 
the convenience and advantages of 
a razor which automatically in- 
serts its own blades. 


“Not a Cough in a Carload” 


Irwin S. RosenFELs 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The snappy slogan of a popular cig- 
arette challenged our office statistician 
the other day. It was a hot day, too; 
right in the middle of the silly season, 
And our statistician smokes a pip: 
and how! 

He called up a traffic manager friend, 
asked a lot of questions about shipping 
boxes in forty-foot cars, then seribbied 
and crossed out a lot of figures on the 
scratch pad. 

“Toe,” he said to the office boy, 
“will a package of twenty Cold Rolled 
cigarettes last the average smoker the 
day?” “Just about,” said Joe. “Some 
guys might use two but they won't 
last if they keep it up.” “Well then,” 
said the slide rule fiend, “why did these 
people insist on making you smoke a 
carload to find out if they make you 
cough? Seems to me that’s a long, 
round-about way to prove their point 

“If a package is one day’s smoking 
and there are ten packages in a carton 
and fifty cartons or 500 packages in 
a shipping box, and if you get about 
500 of these boxes into a car, then 
you have 250,000 packages in a car- 
load. That keeps you smoking 684 
years and 11 months. Gosh, but that 
sure would get monotonous. Why 
couldn’t they think up a short and 
simple test?” 

“Ask me another,” said Joe. 

I. S. R. 


W. J. McDonald, Partner, 

John M. Sweeney Company 
W. J. McDonald has become a part- 
ner in The John M. Sweeney Company, 
ublishers’ representative, Boston. He 
as been with the Hearst organization 
for several years. 


Swedish State Railways Appoint 
Husband & Thomas 
The Swedish State Railways, New 


York, have appointed Husband & 
Thomas,, New York advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising account. 


Leaves Gantner & Mattern 
Company 
Horace W. Wilcox, for the last three 
years advertising manager of the Gant- 
ner & Mattern Company, San Fran- 
cisco, swimming suits, has resigned. 
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A Greater Volume 
of Women’s “Specialty 
Shop” Advertising 


Was placed in The New York 
Times in seven months of this 
year than in any other New York 
newspaper, morning or evening. 
The total was 753,948 agate lines. 


The character of its censored, 
trustworthy advertising, and the 
high quality and number of its 
readers combine to make The 
New York Times the most pro- 
ductive advertising medium in the 
greatest market in the world. 


Che New York Cimes 
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Now....a better way to end Corns ! 
1927 has acqusred arw refinement; 
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How “Famous Feet’”’ 


have carried Blues=jay 


to new heights 


In a recent distribution-survey of 49 leading drug 
store proprietaries, Blue-jay was found to lead the 
field... with a drug store distribution of 98 9 /10 
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per cent. For this worthy foot-remedy has been 
ably advertised, ever since its inception twenty- 


eight years ago. It is one of the staples in the 


American drug store; like granulated sugar to the 
grocer, 

When an advertised product has been well 
advertised for more than a generation...and when, 
seemingly, it has run the whole gamut of good 
copy appeals . . . what can be done to infuse new 
life and new interest into its advertising? 

The “Famous Fret” series, now appearing 
for Blue-jay, is one answer to that question. 

Newness is injected into. the familiar Blue-jay 
appeal, not only by pictures of the lovely pedal 
extremities of illustrious ladies, but by new refine- 
ments in the Blue-jay product and package. 

Thus, the whole Blue-jay story is told once 
more ...as refreshingly and as newsily, as though 


it had never been told before. 





CLIENTS: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY (1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate); 
BAUER & BLACK; ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO.; P. LORILLARD CO.; THE HOUSE UF 


KUPPENHBIMER; SCRIPPS~-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS; REID, MURDOCH & CO. (for 1928) 





LENNEN & MITCHELL, Inc. 


An advertising agency serving a limited number 
of large-volume advertisers 


17 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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As excellent as you know your product to be, don’t you 
wish that you could be with the customer when he un- 
wraps or puts your product to use for the first time? 

You would sum up the story that induced the customer 
to buy and you would show him how to use and how to 
care for it. You would make him a customer absolutely 
satisfied and then, perhaps, you would sell him some of 
your other products. 

You can do just such things with a form of direct 
advertising that is attached to the product or inserted in 
the package. You can follow the customer home and 
make him a better customer. Let’s discuss this kind of 


customer advertising. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


68D 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
medium, for the preparation and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel 
and complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design « Art - Engraving 
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Beware the Jabberwock of 
Advertising 


He Is All Set to Pounce on the Unwary Consumer 


By Tom Masson 


EING a few kind remarks 

about a noble book called 
“Your Money’s Worth,” by Stuart 
Chase and F. J. Schlink, The 
Macmillan Company, New York; 
the opening chapter being headed 
“Alice In Wonderland.” 

eos 

The first author of this icono- 
clastic congeries of distressingly 
absorbing data is a certified public 
accountant. The second was ma- 
triculated from the National 
Bureau of Standards, and is now a 
mechanical engineer-physicist. 

We had supposed that, in their 
off moments, gentlemen of this 
type dreamed dreams and weaved 
romances, willy nilly; that they 
reveled in crude sentiment, read 
on the sly books like “Little 
Women” and “Pollyanna” and did 
foolish stunts for relief. We know 
now that this is not so. You can 
feel all the way through this book 
that the makers were having their 
own fun. It must be wonderful to 
be a certified public accountant and 
an engineer-physicist combined and 
not care, and not have to do any- 
thing else outside of your iob in 
order to enjoy yourself to the 
fullest extent. 

After all, may it not be possible 
that facts are more absorbing than 
any other form of human futility? 
Mark Twain used to contend that 
this was so, and reveled in alma- 
nacs and books of dull statistics. 
Messrs. Chase and Schlink have 
kidnapped here the sacred Person 
of National Advertising, stripped 
it, not only of its habiliments, but 
of its flesh and blood and reduced 
it to the osseous outlines of a well- 
articulated skeleton. 

After reading this book, our first 
impulse was to duck into the 
cyclone cellar, and every time the 
door-bell rang, we felt like hitting 
the ceiling. But we did not dare, as 
when ceilings are not all rotten 
they are adulterated. When you 


lie in bed and gaze at your ceiling, 
there is one consolation. The roof 
is probably worse. We had confi- 
dence in our roof until we read 
this book. Now, when it rains— 
as it seems to be doing most of the 
time—we shed tears with it. 

After reading this book, we are 
sorry we learned how to read. We 
had long since come to the con- 
clusion that there is nothing worth 
reading except the advertisements 
and now these experts want to take 
all the joy out of life by cutting 
out not alone the sex appeal, which 
is terrible enough in itself, but all 
other appeals. And so, where now 
are the beautiful virgins with the 
bloom of youth in their rounded 
cheeks, whose melting eyes, thank 
God, lured us to become separate 
from our also ill-gotten gains? 

Where are the “thinkers”—the 
wise old guys with horn-rimmed 
spectacles, who sat in easy chairs, 
having conquered the world by do- 
ing that with something they 
bought? Where are those delight- 
ful family picnic parties on the 
edge of the Grand Canyon or the 
Catskills, with the gray motor 
standing quietly by? Where are 
the stately ships ploughing the 
seas, the beautiful rows of snow 
teeth, the satisfied homes, all that 
long gallery of forms and figures 
that beckoned to us from the color- 
ful advertisement pages?—in the 
words of Charles Lamb, “All, all 
are gone, the old familiar faces”— 
and if any worse indictment of ad- 
vertising will ever be built, Messrs. 
Chase and Schlink will doubtless 
build it. In effect they say: “Yes, 
children, the truth must be told, 
and although we seem to enjoy 
ourselves, it hurts us more than it 
does you.” 

Do you know that there are 600 
varieties of hose couplings? 
Listen. 

“One railroad today has to carry 
in stock twenty-nine different non- 
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standard hose couplings with spe- 
cial fitters and ‘adapted’ to link up 
with the fire apparatus of the 
various cities and towns in which 
it has property.” 

Do you know that there are 
seventy-eight sizes of bed blankets? 
That probably accounts for the 
fact that when you occupy a guest 
chamber on a cold night the blanket 
keeps creeping up your shins until 
your toes get chillblains or else 
sags over them as you toss. 

Now it must be told even if, 
as ultimate consumers, we have 
only ourselves to blame. Do you 
know that “we are deluged with 
things that we do not wear, which 
we lose, which go out of style, 
which make unwelcome presents for 
your friends, which disappear any- 
how—fountain pens, cigar lighters, 
cheap jewelry, patent pencils, 
mouth washes, key rings, mah 
jongg sets, automobile accessories— 
endless jiggers and doodads and 
contrivances ?” 

Alas, yes. We do know this 
anyway (curses on the scoundrel 
who stole our fountain pen, and 
where are the sleeve buttons that 
we seem to remember extracting 
from our adulterated shirt before 
it went to the laundry; and we 
know the villainous local tailor has 
grabbed our cigar lighter from our 
pants when he pressed them) and 
here follows immediately the com- 
ment of our twin authors: 

“Here the advertiser plays on 
the essential monkey within us, 
and uses up mountains of good 
iron ore and countless sturdy 
horse-power to fill—a few months 
later—the wagon of the junkman.” 

And this is what we have all 
come to, on account of Darwin 
and his evolution theory. Yet the 


authors disclaim any false discour-. 


agement of right expenditure: 
“We follow the newer school of 
economists who are increasingly 
dubious as to the social value of 
thrift. But whether it be over- 
saving or under-consumption, the 
fact of the economic paradox is 
there for all to see. With a capac- 
ity to produce perhaps twice the 
present total consumption of goods, 
unemployment lingers, poverty re- 
mains, two-thirds of all American 
families live below the budget of 
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health and decency as computed 
by the United States Department 
of Labor. It is the fact that con- 
cerns us here. Our money system 
is based on the economics of scarc- 
ity while our technological plant is 
built on the economics of abun- 
dance.” 

Still, no fact, where it concerns 
our social system, can be judged by 
itself, but only in comparison with 
the past. It is true, of course, that 
in our present era of prosperity we 
must not forget that the poor are 
with us. Indeed, we must be more 
than sorry about it. We should 
never dodge the truth, and, while 
a large proportion of the facts pre- 
sented to us in this book are obvi- 
ous enough even to the superficial 
observer, the book itself, as a 
whole, is not only an interesting 
summary of the case against un- 
wholesome advertising, but is an 
extremely valuable epitome which 
makes it profitable reading for 
buyers and sellers and advertisers 
alike. 

But the authors have made the 
common and (in this enlightened 
age) primitive mistake of going 
too far in their sweeping, if good 
natured and urbane, indictment. It 
is true that this is that kind of a 
book. But the scientific mind, 
concerned only with results, must 
take the good and bad both into 
account in order to lead the way 
to a better condition. 


WE AREN’T SO BAD OFF, AFTER ALL 


For instance, in the paragraph 
just quoted, taken with the other 
material presented, the authors un- 
doubtedly convey the impression 
that we are going from bad to 
worse, whereas a comparison with 
the past does not confirm this, but 
the contrary. That we are always 
going to the devil somebody is 
always proclaiming; and _ that 
things might be better is always 
true. At present, in spite of 
promotion schemes, adulterations, 
misrepresentation, quacks, short 
weights, etc., we still wear clothes 
that don’t shrink or fade, keep 
clean with soap that washes us, 
use brushes with bristles that re- 
main on the premises, ride in 
motors that take us about as never 
before. And even that roof, on 
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“The articles in Nation’s Business are every- 
one of them so interesting that one must take the 
magazine home and read it from cover to cover.” 


—JULIUS H. BARNES, President, Barnes- Ames 
Company, New York. 
q l 
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second thought, is holding up re- 
’ markably well. 

Naturally, the authors of “Your 
Money’s Worth” admit, or at least 
imply all of this. “Our mission is 
not muckraking but education,” 
they state, and for just this reason 
they should be impartial and give 
both sides. “We have no wish to 
draw an indictment against indus- 
try in general.” But perhaps only 
against advertising in particular. 

“A few years ago,” they remark, 
“an advertising agency sent out a 
circular to its clients which con- 
tained these words: ‘It would be 
a liberal estimate to say that only 
25 per cent of the business trans- 
acted in this country is done as 
the result of “natural demand.” 
The other 75 per cent is done a&a 
result of salesmanship in one form 
or another—and it is on the 75 
per cent that we make our living 
and you make yours.’ 

It ought to be quite obvious by 
this time that we are not living in 
a state of nature (perhaps the flap- 
pers excepted). The authors tell 
of lumber dealers who in the past 
defamed, and now embrace one 
another for business reasons, when 
they might also have stressed the 
important fact that there never has 
been so much open get-together 
feeling in all employments as to- 
day, Mayor Walker’s recent accom- 
plishment being a good illustration. 


SAUERKRAUT AND GRAPEFRUIT 


They give us an amusing ac- 
count of how America was made 
sauerkraut-conscious in four short 
years when they might also have 
told us about the great value 
of our grapefruit consciousness 
(Clemenceau exclaimed, ‘What 
would I do without grapefruit ?”). 

All this, however, is not intended 
as an extreme criticism of a good 
book, but only as a caution in 
reading it. If read in the right 
spirit of toleration for its. omis- 
sions (and it should be read in 
particular by all advertisers, big 
and little), it ought to be very 
useful as a clarifying medium. It 
not only contains many useful facts 
for meditation, ‘but also a 


of good ideas, not the least of 


which are in the chapter on stand- 
ardization. Attention is called to 
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the danger of over-standardization 
to the point where it should end. 
The various agencies for enlight- 
ening the ultimate consumer are 
described and in particular the 
function, as well as the limitations 
of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, are explained in highly in- 
teresting passages. If it is true, 
as the authors suggest, that we are 
in a bad way, what with too much 
“appeal,” adulteration and falsifi- 
cation, what is the remedy they 
propose? 

It seems to be something in the 
manner of a marriage between the 
reluctant groom, Big Business, and 
the unblushing bride, 100 per cent 
pure, namely the National Bureau 
of Standards. Thus, when the 
Bureau, as a national housewife, 
will make us all toe the mark and 
set our house in order, and if any- 
bady gets crumbs on the floor, 
thére will be trouble for that boy. 
She @ill, however, let us buy 
things for. ourselves, “preserve our 
individuality,” as it were, but 
things will be weighed and mea- 
sured in this unpromoted Utopia. 
The consumer will thus be “Or- 
ganized.” 

“Everyone reading this book will 
be disposed to grant, as an indi- 
vidual, that something ought to be 
done.... The authors have a 
distinct impression, however, that 
sometime in the next decade, 
American consumers are due to 
reach the saturation point in try- 
ing to digest competitive advertis- 
ing and will begin in increasing 
numbers to demand more facts and 
less poetry. But the authors, 
blinded by their enthusiasm, may 
be wrong.” 

On the contrary, are not the 
consumers already doing it? On 
this same page the intimation is 
made that Abraham Lincoln, who 
believed that the ultimate con- 
sumer could in time, and let alone. 
take care of himself, was a greater 
man than H. L. Mencken, who 
oe the ultimate consumer a 


This at least is encouraging. It 
seems. to us that we have already 


‘:an “over-supply. of paternalism and 


are threatened, if not already domi- 
nated, by an even greater supply 
of maternalism. Our real danger 
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4,407,620 


AGATE LINES OF WANT ADS 
For First 6 Months 1927 


VIORE 


than both other morning newspapers combined 


VIORE 


than all three afternoon newspapers combined 


In Southern California, little advertisers as 
well as big ones, find it profitable to use the 
Largest Home-Delivered Circulation They 
Can Buy. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 285 Madison Ave., New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market St., San Francisco 3322 White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
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GOLDEN SUBURB 
on Your Sales Map 


ERE are the three wealthiest 

buying counties* in America! 

Here are the most valued cus- 

tomers of New York’s retail stores— 

the most consistent consumers of the 
Nation’s manufactured products. 


Always, Summer or Winter, The 
Golden Suburbs represent a choice 
market for manufacturers and retail- 
ers. But in Summer, more than in 
any other as a — Sub- richest treasure ? 

pour forth ir gold. The . : : ’ 

residents of this 50-mile suburban os a ae 
a have beautiful homes. Circulation of 283,807—more tha 
Homes muounded by golf courte, Sif three. other standard Sod 
they entertain lavishly during the newspapers combined. 
Summer. They live comfortably. More than all New York stand 
And this program, inevitably, con- week-day morning newspapers com 
sumes more necessities— more lux- bined. More than all New Y 

i standard evening newspapers com 
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ined. And its total circulation is 


120,022. 
Growth! 


n the past 44g years the Sunday 
ew York American has gained over 
1; times more circulation in 50-mile 
yburban territory than all three other 
ndard newspapers added together. 
growth parallels the rapid growth 
bfpopulation in The Golden Suburbs. 
Highly valuable territory for any 
dvertiser. Vitally important terri- 
ory, at any time, for any manufac- 

er of food, household equipment, 
lectric refrigeration, building ma- 
rials, drug articles. . . . 
peciallyimportant in Summer when 
e residents of The Golden Suburbs 
otal their greatest. 


Sunday 

e entire family reads the Sunday 
ew York American. They read it 
| day—leisurely—interestedly. Chil- 
tren, grown-ups, guests. On Sunday 
ey discuss family’s needs and 
uries—plan their purchases for 
he coming week. 


That is why Sunday New York 


American advertising through- 
out the entire see ee = 


Influence 
And the readers of the Sunday New 
York American must rrawen ss Se 


of this wonderful newspaper. They 
are influenced to spend 10c for it— 
50 per cent more than the price of 
other Sunday newspapers. 
Quality 

The Sunday New York American 
reaches as many homes in Westches- 
ter, Suffolk and Nassau* counties (the 
three wealthiest counties in America) 
as the next two standard Sunday 
newspapers added together! 
It reaches as many families in all in- 
come groups as any million circula- 
ony bighe more, eee = 
the er income ups, 
smalléf circulations. = 

No matter what New York news- 
papers you select, your list is bound 
to be weak in The Golden Suburbs 
without the Sunday New York Ameri- 
can. Get your share of the Summer 
Gold from America’s richest market. 


To reach your market—to sell your product—Sunday is the day, the home 
is the place, and the Sunday New York American is the newspaper. 


SUNDAY A.B.C.—1,120,022 








rtising ? *In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, the three richest suburban 
. counties in America, the Sunday New York American reaches more 

uch wit than 50 per cent of thé native white families. 
of adver In these counties there are 66,774 income tax payers, 115 golf 
llow then courses, 156,276 owners of passenger cars. 

he In the Sunday New York American you reach actually many more 
es Ww of these people than in any other New York pap 1g, 
ig, spend evening or Sunday. 
llow yo 
2? Hay § o 
rhere a , 
er unday 
‘ow id New York American 
can has — 
ore tha The Backbone of New York Advertising” 
Sund 

we NEW YORK CHICAGO 

— 1834 Broadway 35 E. Wacker Drive 
esc’ BOS TON SAN FRANCISCO 
w Ye Monadnock Building 


No. 5 Winthrop Sq. 


ers com 
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does not lie in a system whereby 
a few experts attempt to educate a 
people, so much as it does in giv- 
ing everybody a chance to learn 
by his own mistakes. That does 
not necessarily lessen the profit we 
get from an interesting and in- 
forming book like this. But there 
is a reason for the kind of wis- 
dom we eventually own, even if 
we have to blunder through for 
ourselves in learning it. 

Indeed, may not our national 
advertising be visualized, in her 
enormous variety, as an increas- 
ingly attractive charmer, who ap- 
peals to our manifold desires in 
many subtle ways, but who, after 
all, is our “best pal and kindliest 
critic” ?—who. inspires us, stimu- 
lates our sense of the beautiful 
and the practical combined? We 
are not unmindful that in many 
ways she is a gay deceiver. But 
what teacher compares with her? 
The very experience we gain in 
learning to resist her too evident 
blandishments gives us the power 
not alone of wise discrimination, 
but the capacity to appreciate her 
true value. As Longfellow wrote 
of women: 

Though she bends him she obeys him 


Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other! 


She is very human, this charm- 
ing companion, reflecting our 
weaknesses but also our real char- 
acter. What would we do without 
her? 


Yahr-Lange Appoints Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap- Y ounggreen 


Yahr-Lange, Inc., radio manufac- 
turer, Milwaukee, has appointed Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. The 
company plans to use newspapers, maga- 
zines and trade publications in adver- 
tising its Super-Ball antenna, Super- 
Ground clamp and the Yar speaker. 


P. T. Hines Joins Greensboro 
“Daily News” 


P. T. Hines, recently advertising 
manager of The Florida Grower, Tampa, 

la., has joined the advertising staff of 
the Greensboro, N. C., Daily News. He 
was formerly with The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
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Automobile Radiator Account 
with Eddy & Clark 


The J. C. Black Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Oil City, Pa., manufacturer of 
automobile radiators, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Eddy & Clark, 
Inc., Akron, Ohio, advertising agency. 
Automotive and industrial papers will » 
be used. . 

An advertising campaign using auto 
motive papers and direct mail is being 
directed by Eddy & Clark for The John- 
son Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa., 
manufacturer of bronze bushings. 


Julius Kayser Reports Sales 
and Net Income 


Julius Kayser & Company, New York, 
od silk hosiery, gloves, etc., and 
affiliated companies, report net sales for 
the year ended June 30, 1927, of $27,- 
168,940. Net income, after charges and 
taxes for the year ended June 30, 1927, 
amounted to $1,729,199. The previous 
report of this company covered the ten 
months ended June 30, 1926, and 
showed a net income of $1,139,095. 


Appointment by Thomas F. 
Clark Company 


J. Randall McDonough, formerly with 

the Chicago Herald and Examiner, has 
been appointed ——) of the Chicago 
office of the Thomas F. Clark Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. 
: - Pincus, who has been engaged 
in advertising agency work at Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant to Mr. 
McDonough. 


Merges with Chicago Plant oi 
Charles Eneu Johnson 


Warner, Inc., Chicago, manufacturer 
of printing ink, has been merged with 
the Chicago plant of Charles Eneu 
Johnson and Company. Carl H. Weil 
and Joseph Weil, owners of Warner, 
Inc., will continue active under the 
new arrangement, Joseph Weil becom- 
ing a director of Charles Eneu John- 
son and Company. 


C. M. Conger Heads Irving- 
Pitt Manufacturing Company 


C. M. Conger has been elected presi- 
dent of the Irving-Pitt Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, I-P loose-leaf 
books and forms. He succeeds the late 
John B. Irving. Mr. Conger has been 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 


Now the Franklin Press and 
Offset Company 


The Franklin Press, Inc. 
Franklin Offset Company. 
of Detroit, have combined. The new 
corporation will be known as the 
Franklin Press and Offset Cempany, 
Inc. Joseph Meadon is president. 


and the 
Inc., both 





has 
icago 
pany, 


gaged 
cago, 
Mr. 





Farmer and Farm Woman, Birming- Franklin Press and Offset Cempany, 
ham, Ala. Inc. Joseph Meadon is president. 











Painted by HELEN DRYDEN for 
the cover of September DELINEATOR 


Leain ! 


Mr. Calkins 
points the 
argument 





(Se introduced 


into material objects to en- 
hance them in the eyes of the 
purchaser. The appeal of 
efficiency alone is nearly 
ended. Beauty is the natural 
and logical next step. It is 
in the air. ... 


Modern color and design are 
styling not only products 
hitherto in the style class — 
silks, prints, fabrics, textiles, 
gowns, hats, shoes and sports 
clothes—but social stationery, 
foods, motor-cars, building 
materials, house furnishings, 
book bindings, interior decora- 
tion, furniture and bric-a-brac. 
from 


“Beauty, the New Business Tool” 


dy Earnest Ermo Caxins 
a the August AtLantic Montuty 








NTO the buying demands of a new 
day and age has firmly stepped 


one magazine that has changed as modern 


America has changed — 


The ACew Delineator 





AS practical, as useful, as a magazine 


can be made, it has, in addition, ah 


atmosphere all its own. 


It has the appeal of deauty about which 
Mr. Calkins writes. It is distinctly styled. 
It is the one magazine of large circula- 
tion that is smart. 


Lending allure to its pages is the work 
of such contemporary artists as Helen 
Dryden, Pierre Brissaud, Drian, Bernard 


B. de Monvel, H. WiHebeek Le Mair 
and many others. 


Lending lustre to its fiction are such 
names as Edith Wharton, Kathleen Norris, 
Arthur Train, E. Barrington. 


Giving authority to its scientific Aouse- 
keeping service is Mildred Maddocks 


Bentley, nationally known as an expert. 


And from the advertiser’s point of view 
Delineator is increasingly profitable. 


For it offers him an ideal background for 
hisown sales message toa changed America. 





And an audience of one million thr 
hundred and fifty thousand women of 

very type that has brought about t 
change in the public’s demands. : 


And every month 
more advertisers are 
realizing the new 
Delineator’s value.* 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


Tue BuTTerick PuBLIsHING CoMPANY 


*The September issue, for instance, 
shows an almost spectacular gain 
in advertising lineage . . . Com- 
pared with the September issue of 
the preceding year 


... the gain is Q5 

















Should Industrial Salesmen Be 
Compensated for Mail Orders? 


This Company Gives Its Salesmen Credit for Orders Received by Mail 
within Ten Days after the Salesman’s Call 


By K. G. 


Vice-President, M. 


N the industrial field, we have 

two classes of salesmen: Those 
who do regular routine work of 
calling on jobbers in a certain ter- 
ritory, and those whose work is 
that of missionary men assigned 
to any territory where. they are 
needed to do work for the jobbers 
in getting the manufacturer’s line 
started. 

Therefore, to rule out any pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding, let 
me say that in my humble opinion 
the missionary man should be a 
straight salary man in all cases and 
that commissions on direct sales or 
mail orders are impossible in his 
case. For this reason—he may call 
upon a certain manufacturing plant 
in the interest of a jobber located 
m Uteca,.N.. Y. The same 
day that the factory is aware of 
the fact that he is working this 
manufacturing plant—and other 
manufacturing plants—there is a 
mail campaign being conducted by 
the home office all throughout the 
United States. Who is to tell 
which orders fall into the jobbers’ 
lap from: the missionary man’s 
work and which orders fall from 
the mail campaign? We have con- 
tinually run up against this prop- 
osition and therefore favor an 
absolute straight salary basis for 
our missionary men. 

With the missionary man ruled 
out, we now get down to what is 
more generally known as the in- 
dustrial salesman—the man who 
goes out from the manufacturer to 
sell the jobbers of industrial equip- 
ment, to see that their stocks are 
kept up, to inform and _ instruct 
their salesmen, and conduct all the 
various duties which fall upon the 
shoulders of a salesman. Unques- 
tionably these men should be rec- 
ompensed in proportion to the 
amount they produce and for this 
reason it is quite general to have 
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B. Skinner Co. 


them working on either a_ sub- 
stantial drawing account and com- 
mission or else a straight salary 
plus a percentage of gross sales in 
their territory—which is nothing 
more or less than a commission. 

Immediately there arises the 
question: Should industrial sales- 
men be compensated for mail 
orders? We have been through 
every phase of this proposition and 
the method in this article is not to 
be that of discussing all the various 
abstract theories that pertain to 
the subject, but rather telling how 
and why we handle industrial 
salesmen in our own organization, 
the way we do. 

As things stand today, we have 
a rule that mail orders received 
within ten days after a salesman’s 
call will be credited to the sales- 
man as part of his gross sales 
subject to compensation. The 
theory (and it has worked out in 
practice) is this—when a salesman 
calls upon a jobber, if that call 
has done any good an order will 
result within ten days. Many 
things come up to prevent a sales- 
man getting an order on the spot. 
The buyer may be sick, or too busy 
to check his stock; the buyer may 
be under temporary buying restric- 
tions, or want to talk to his sales 
force before placing the order, etc., 
etc. However, we feel that if the 
salesman makes the proper impres- 
sion, and does his work well, a 
decision will be arrived at on new 
accounts and stock will be checked 
on old accounts in time for the 
order to be received by ourselves 
within ten days. Therefore, we 
have installed what we call the 
ten-day rule. All orders received 
by mail within ten days of the 
salesman’s call are credited to that 
salesman’s gross sales upon which 
he receives his compensation. 

If this rule seems a little harsh 
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to some readers, let me bring out 
one or two points to show its 
fairness. This concern is doing a 
continual and highly organized ad- 
vertising job. We have our monthly 
house magazine which goes to 
5,700 jobbers’ salesmen. Frequently, 
and the reader will pardon a slight 
blush as I say it, this house maga- 
zine will have in it an article of 
sufficient power to cause a jobber 
who has been lukewarm to become 
enthusiastic. This in spite of the 
fact that a salesman has been call- 
ing on the jobber for years with no 
active results. All right—the job- 
ber sends in an order. Should that 
order be credited to the salesman? 
No. It was aroused by the editorial 
in the house magazine which hit 
the jobber right between the eyes 
at a time when he was susceptible 
to the logic or reasoning employed. 
This house magazine going out 
each month is constantly imploring 
sales managers to check up the 
buyer and see that the stock is kept 
up as it is imperative that goods 
be on hand if they are to be sold. 
A great many sales managers take 
this request of ours seriously and 
do ask the buyer to look over his 
stocks. Suppose a salesman has 
not called on that buyer for six or 
seven weeks. The sales manager 
of the company in question tells 
the buyer that he has just received 
a hint through the Skinner house 
magazine that their stock should 
be looked up. The buyer looks it 
up and sends us a stock order. The 
salesman has had nothing to do 
with it whatever. This is only 
fairness to the company employing 
the salesman and our salesmen not 
only understand, but perfectly 
agree with the fairness of the 
position. 

Let us take another case where 
advertising enters into it. There 
leaves this concern a_ constant 
stream of advertising matter direct 
to the consumer or user of our 
products. A list of 100,000 power 
plants is constantly being circular- 
ized and worked through various 
advertising mediums. Some of 


these advertising pieces don’t pull 
as well as expected, but on the 
other hand, some of our rotogra- 
vure bulletins have had a phe- 
nomenal success. 


With this brief 
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description let us turn to results, 
A series of these rotogravure 
bulletins will go into a town like 
Minneapolis. Minneapolis is draw- 
ing most of its wealth from agri- 
cultural districts and it is not a 
tremendous manufacturing center; 
that is to say it does not have as 
large a demand for power plant 
supplies as some cities of the same 
size, or centrally located. There- 
fore, our salesman only gets to 
Minneapolis twice a year. But our 
direct advertising campaign goes to 
the power plants of Minneapolis 
between our salesman’s calls. Out 
of the three or four hundred mail- 
ing pieces that go into Minneapolis 
perhaps eight or ten of them will 
produce very nice orders, which we 
in turn will forward to the Minne- 
apolis jobbers to fill. Minneapolis 
jobbers receiving these orders 
deplete their stocks and find it 
necessary to order replacements. 
Should the salesman get credit for 
these orders? That is, in fairness 
to the house? Our own salesmen 
do not think so and agree with 
our policy of ruling such orders 
out by the ten-day rule. 

Now naturally there comes a 
time when exceptions have to be 
made. For instance, one of the 
first cases was brought about by a 
salesman reporting as follows on 
his call: 

Mr. Blank is on his vacation and wi'l 
return in two weeks’ time. I left word 
with his assistant to check the stock with 


Mr. Blank and get his order when he re 
turns from this trip. 


Now here was a case where the 
ten-day rule would have been very 
unfair indeed. The buyer upon 
his return three weeks later 
checked over the stock and sent in 
the order which otherwise _ the 
salesman would have procured at 
the time he called. So we have 
qualified the rigidity of the ten-day 
rule to the extent of passing 
through “extensions” where 4 
buyer is on a vacation or is absent 
for a definite period from his desk 
on account of sickness. 

One more exception was found 
necessary to make. One of our 
salesmen brought it up when he 
sent in the following report: 


Mr. Smith likes our line, but is going 
to defer putting in his stock order until 
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after the monthly sales meeting to be 
held three weeks from today. He wishes 
to talk to the sales force about the line 
before putting it in. 


Note that this was a new ac- 
count, not an established account. 
It was only fair to put a three- 
week extension on the ten-day rule 
in this case to give the buyer a 
chance to consult with his sales- 
men before sending in the order. 
The order itself when it did arrive 
most certainly was traceable to 
our salesman’s efforts and nothing 
else. So he got credit for the 
order, of course. 

These occasional extensions are 
no bother at all and are simply 
the usual amendments that have to 
be made to all fixed policies within 
a reasonable time after they are 
put into operation. 

An unexpected by-product of 
this ten-day rule was that of in- 
suring absolute completeness in 
the salesmen’s work. Salesmen 
are only human—they ‘have dis- 
agreeable customers to call upon, 
customers whom they have never 
been able to sell. It is only natural, 
on busy days (and sometimes it 
must be admitted on days that are 
only rainy) that they should slight 
these unpleasant calls and skip 
here and there. After the adop- 
tion of the ten-day policy, however, 
they realized that they would get 
full credit for any orders these 
accounts happened to send in within 
ten days after their calls so with 
one accord they immediately 
stopped skipping anybody, no mat- 
ter how “dead” he might look. 

Still another by-product was that 
of inducing the salesmen to be 
more careful in making out their 
reports—to be more thorough as 
to the details of the call when 
reducing it to a written report. The 
exact conditions surrounding the 
placing of an order in the future 
were of course reported, rather 
than a vague “expects to order 
soon,” when the salesmen could 
not get an order on the spot. 

To sum it up this ten-day rule 
has had a very salutary effect upon 
the morale of our entire sales force 
besides removing once and for all, 
all quibbling and misunderstanding 
between salesmen and the house. 
We all feel that we are on a fair, 
square equitable basis. 
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Department Store Advertises 
Instructions to Salesmen 


Strawbridge & Clothier, a department 
store of Philadelphia, in order to ac. 
quaint the + with the instructions 
issued by the company to its furniture 
salesmen, used newspaper advertising 
to deliver its message. The instruc 
tions tell the salesmen that they have 
been selected for their positions because 
of their knowledge of furniture and it 
is this knowledge which the customer 
wants imparted. 

They are told to demonstrate to the 
customers how the furniture is con. 


structed, the difference between the 
term “solid,” “veneered,” and “fin. 
ished,” 


when Le to mahogany or 
any other wood. Salesmen are also 
told to point out to the customer the 
kinds of “stuffing” used in upholstered 
furniture and which kinds are more 
desirable than others. 

The entire burden of the copy is con- 
fidence in the store and in the sales- 
men. This is summarized in the clos 
ing line, “Above all, remember it is 
better not to sell any furniture at all 
than to lose the faith of a single cus- 
tomer.” 





Collins & Aikman Advance 
P. J. Torchiana 


Paul J. Torchiana, formerly sales 
manager of the automotive division of 
the Collins & Aikman Company, New 
York, has become vice-president and 
general manager, in charge of sales, and 
also a director of that company. At 
one time he conducted an advertising 
business at New York under his own 
name. 


Chrysler Increases Profit 


The net profit of the Chrysler Cor- 
2 Detroit, for the quarter ended 
une 30, 1927, was $5,724,180, after 
charges, against $4,392,569 for the cor- 


responding period of 1926. For the 
six months ended June 30, 1927, the 
net profit was $10,116,749 compared 
with $7,846,744 for the same period 
of 1926. 

S. R. Leon with Benrus Watch 


Company 


S. R. Leon has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Benrus Watch 
Company, New York. He was formerly 
with the Durant Motors of New Jer- 
sey, Elizabeth, N. J. 


New Account for J. X. Netter 


The Beneat Perfect Hair Dressing 
Company, New York, has appointed J. 
X. Netter, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
“eee and business papers wil! be 
used, 


Herman Sonneborn, formerly w th the 
Chilton Class Journal Company, has 
—— the staff of La Hacienda, New 

ork. 
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GAINING 
Over 1,350,000 
Circulation 
GEARED to the 

y- times-Newsy- 
Pictorial - Brief 
on 
Every 
Advertisement 
has MAXIMUM 
ATTENTION 
VALUB 
BALANCED 
Market 
Coverage 


1 GROWING and 











427 advertisers—starting 
January Ist—have ordered 
space in Collier’s for the 
first six months of 1928 


—a greater volume of busi- 
ness than Collier’s has ever 
carried in any one year. 


Collier’s circulation is 
steadily going up—now 
well over 1,350,000—over 
450,000 newsstand. 


NEWSY * PICTORIAL « BRIEF 


ollier's 
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New Venture 
for Main Street 


Main Street is just as much interested in life’s real stories 
as the city reader. 


We are going out in places where the newsstand is 
unknown and where literature is delivered at the door 
by the post-man, with the livest reading matter any 
small town publication ever ventured to publish. 


This change in edi- 
torial policy is so 
radical it is appeal- 
ing to all live, up-to- 
date advertisers who 
have, for several 
years, been live 
enough to accept 
benefits from like 
publications sold 
on the newsstands, 





A request will 
bring you a sample 
copy of our Sep. 
tember number. 


Over 700,000 are 
printed each month 
at our rate of $2.75 
per agate line. 


Sbe HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


IRA E, SEYMOUR, Advertising Manager BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th Street 
Central 0937 Room 825 


CHARTER MEMBER OF AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
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It Retails for 50 Cents and Lasts 
Twenty Years 


The Unusual Sales and Advertising Problems of a Consistent Small 
Space Advertiser 


An interview by C. B. Larrabee with 


John H. Duncan 


Sales Manager, The H. C. Cook Co. 


“> most expensive model 
of our product retails for 
50 cents. One model, sold through 
five-and-ten-cent stores, retails for 
10 cents. Yet I have in my desk 
letters from users of our nail clip- 
pers who have carried the same 
clipper for more than twenty years. 
Some of these users, in fact, send 
us their old clippers after twenty 


and for which there is a steady 
demand on the part of each cus- 
tomer, we are selling a product 
which shouldn’t wear out for a 
great many years.” 

John H. Duncan is the sales 
manager of the H. C. Cook Co., 
Ansonia, Conn., manufacturer of 
Gem Nail Clippers. He was ex- 
plaining to me some of the sales 


Before the patty 


No time for manicure? In 2 jiffy you 


can clean, etn and file nails, 
handy 


with the 


manicure, Gem or Gem Jr. 1 
Fits vestpocket or vanity bom Atcut- 


lery counters 





A tiny thing to carry, in vest pocket or 
handbag—a big help when pe wneed = 
The handy pocket mani 

trims and files nails quickly ond yoy 
anywhere, wi by hag oa hand. A 
your dealer. Gem SOc, Gem Jr. 35c 


THE H. C. COOK CO., Ansonia, Conn. 





WHILE THE H. C. 





COOK COMPANY HAS NEVER USED DOMINATING SPACE IT HAS USED 


ONE-INCH ADVERTISEMENTS SUCH AS THESE CONSISTENTLY AND REGULARLY 


years of use and ask that the 
clippers be re-sharpened. 
“Therefore, we have the problem 
of building volume on a product 
which sells for a small price and 
yet which lasts, we may say, in- 
definitely. Of course, we do get 
a certain volume of quick resales 
to those hapless individuals who 
are continually losing such articles 
as nail clippers and fountain pens. 
However, where the manufacturer 
of the average 50-cent product, 
for instance, is selling something 
that is used up almost immediately 


problems encountered by this com- 
pany which has been a consistent 
advertiser, with only one break in 
the continuity of its advertising 
effort, for about thirty years. 

The company has never been a 
user of dominating space in a wide 
list of publications because the 
nature of the business has pre- 
cluded such a procedure. Yet it 
has been a consistent user of small 
space and its experiences illustrate 
the whys of the small space ad- 
vertiser and what can be accom- 
plished by the manufacturer who 
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cannot, by the very nature of his 
business, hope to dominate. 

The company was formed back 
in those days when the Spanish- 
American war was a lively topic 
of conversation and has in its pos- 
session today copies of some ad- 
vertisements which were used 
shortly after the company was 
founded. From the first, the Gem 
Nail Clipper was one of the prin- 
cipal items of manufacture, al- 
though the company has always 
done and still does other machine 
work. 

“Early in the history of the com- 
pany,” Mr. Duncan explained, “our 
distribution was through certain 
preferential jobbers who were as 
a matter of fact selling agents. 
A few years ago, we found it 
necessary to break away from this 
form of distribution and now we 
sell direct to a wide list of job- 
bers who are covered by our own 
salesmen and by manufacturers’ 
agents. 

“Our sales problem has changed 
with the development of modern 
retailing. One of our big out- 
lets is the drug store and when 
the company first placed our nail 
clippers on the market the aver- 
age drug store was not a depart- 
ment store but a place where drugs 
and allied items formed almost the 
entire stock. This simplified the 
making of sales. 

“The same situation is found in 
the present-day hardware or cut- 
lery store. Competition for coun- 
ter space continually increases. 
People like to be sold, however, 
and these stores gain in attractive- 
ness by the display of a variety of 
popular-price goods. Naturally. 
the nationally advertised goods of 
known quality get the preference. 
There is little or no sales talk 
required and costly returns of de- 
fective articles are at a minimum. 

“A nail clipper is not inherently 
a product which brings people into 
a store. Of course, a great many 
customers do go into a store with 
the chief purpose of buying a clip- 
per. Most of our customers, how- 
ever, buy them as what may be 
called a reminder item. That is, 
they make up their minds to buy 
a clipper the next time they hap- 
pen to be where one can be bought. 
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Then, if they see one on display 
in a drug store, for instance, they 
are reminded of their need and 
the sale is made. This is not the 
process of every sale but it gives 
an idea of one of our main prob- 
lems. 

“It is obvious, then, that we have 
a twofold advertising task. We 
must, first of all, remind the cus- 
tomer that he needs a nail clip- 
per. This we do through our 
publication advertising. Secondly, 
we must have some kind of method 
of reminding the customer to buy 
when he is actually in a place 
where he can obtain the product. 
That has to be done by means of 
a display card.” 

In the early days of the com- 
pany, it made an effort to get di- 
rect sales by mail. The advertis- 
ing in those days was designed to 
make the prospect write to the 
company and enclose cash with 
order. Today, that kind of ad- 
vertising cannot be done. There 
are several reasons for that, rea- 
sons not germane to the present 
discussion. ° 

“As soon as it became apparent 
that ours was not a mail-order 
sales problem,” continued Mr. 
Duncan, “we saw that the adver- 
tising and sales .effort must take 
a different turn. We then began 
to see the importance of display. 
A reminder item must lean heavily 
on its ability to get itself displayed 
where the customer can see it when 
he is ready to buy. 

“Changing conditions in retail- 
ing have tended to make our dis- 
play difficulty more and more com- 
plicated. Today, the competition 
for counter display space is heavy. 
Therefore, our difficulty is greater 
than ever before.” 


EVERY DEALER GETS A CARD 


The company is solving this dif- 
ficulty by the use of an attractive 
display card on which are a dozen 
nail clippers wrapped in a trans- 
parent wrapper which serves to 
keep the clippers dust-and-rust- 
proof and at the same time adds 


to their appearance. The clippers 
are sent out to dealers attached 
to the display card. Whether the 
dealer asks for the card or not he 
gets it. Most dealers, even those 
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who might ordinarily be disinclined 
to use the display card, will use 
it when it is sent to them in this 
way. 

However, the company is not 
depending on the card alone for 
getting the dealer to display Gem 
nail clippers. The company uses 
space in business papers and has 
done so consistently for some time. 
One of the chief messages that 
this copy carries is the display mes- 
sage. The display card is featured 
and the company points out that 
nail clippers represent a profitable 
item but will not sell as they should 
unless they are properly displayed. 

The company has made an in- 
teresting adaptation of the card 
in the sale of its 10-cent clipper 
which is sold through outlets that 
do not ordinarily use display cards. 
Therefore, instead of packing the 
clippers twelve to a large card, 
the company packs each one on 
an individual card. When these 
are displayed in counter bins they 
are quite effective. 

“Our advertising,” said Mr. Dun- 
can, “is always in small space. In 
two mediums we use twenty-one 
line copy. We found, incidentally, 
that twenty-one line space twice 
a month is more effective than 
forty-two lines once a month. 
Naturally, in this small space we 
do not have an opportunity to tell 
a long story. The copy must be 
brief and should pack as much of 
our sales argument as possible into 
a few words. 

“Our advertisements always carry 
a picture of a Gem Nail Clipper 
in as large a size as possible. Also, 
we always have the name ‘Gem’ 
displayed in large letters. While 
we vary the style of the copy from 
year to year, these two features 
are always borne in mind.” 

The current campaign is based 
on the use idea. At the top of 
the advertisement is a single line 
in white letters against a narrow 
screen ribbon. The copy of one 
advertisement reads as follows: 

When Travelin 
Your nails will always | their best, 
if you use the handy pocket manicure, 
Gem or Gem Jr. Used anywhere, any 
time, to clean, trim and file nails, quickly 


and a * 
t all cutlery counters 
The H Ansonia, 


Cook ' Conn, 
Gem Nail Clippers 
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Other advertisements carry the 
top line, “When Motoring,” “Neat 
Nails,” “After the Bath,” etc. 

“It is obvious,” explained Mr. 
Duncan, “that in small space we 
cannot deal with more than the 
bare essentials. Our copy must 
tell its story and tell it quickly. 
We must have sales arguments but 
we cannot elaborate on them 
Fortunately, our product is so con 
venient, being used equally well 
with the right or left hand, and 
its use is so well-known that our 
copy merely néeds to sketch our 
arguments and remind the cus 
tomer briefly that he needs a nail 
clipper. Its chief purpose is to 
plant in the customer’s mind _ thx 
idea, ‘I am going to buy a nail 
clipper.’ Once that idea is planted 
the display card on the dealer's 
counter carries through the sale.” 

It is an interesting sales prob- 
lem that faces the H. C. Cook 
Co. It is, however, by no means 
unique. There are other manu- 
facturers who have some or all 
of the same difficulties. Many of 
them, however, feel that in their 
position advertising is not a 
practical thing. They see adver 
tising only as full pages and domi 
nant display. They do not realize 
that experience has shown that 
small space, judiciously and con- 
sistently used, has eventually a 
sure effect on sales volume. 

“Today,” concluded Mr. Duncan, 
“we are small space advertisers— 
and we have been for many years. 
However, we do not believe that 
as the business grows we cannot 
use larger space. As a matter of 
fact, we are just beginning to 
realize our market possibilities. 
There is no reason why on our 
present foundation we cannot build 
our volume to new levels. The 
growth may not be spectacular. but 
judging from our experience in 
the past, it will be sound. 

“Our advertising has had one 
other interesting result. It has 
made us see our business in the 
proper light, as a proposition in 
modern salesmanship. It has given 
us a contact with other businesses 
that has been helpful and encour- 
aging. 

“We have proved to ourselves 
quite definitely that advertising, 
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‘Two famous 
messages— 


Behind the “Sacco-Vanzetti” decision of 
Governor Fuller and the 1919 “Law and 
Order” message that made Governor 
Calvin Coolidge a presidential figure over 
night, are these significant facts for ad- 
vertisers : 


ALONE among Boston newspapers, 
BEFORE the Fuller decision, the Boston 
Evening Transcript maintained that 
Sacco and Vanzetti had unquestionably 


been given a fair trial and should pay the 
penalty for their crime. 


ALONE among Boston newspapers, 
BEFORE the Coolidge “Law and Order” 
message, the Boston Evening Transcript 
branded the striking police as deserters 
and maintained that they must never be 
taken back. 


These cases are typical . . . and indicate 
why the Transcript has unequalled in- 
fluence over the best buying element in 

i the Boston market. 

The 

but i 

. | Boston £bening Granscript 


~ Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


“he National Advertising Representatives 
SSeS CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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Advertising 1s 
VALUE 


OOD THINGS can be said about most m 
zines. Nearly every one can point to 
superior results produced for this advertiser, for ¥ 


advertiser. 


But it is another thing when a magazine carries n 
pages of advertising and more accounts, year 
year, than any other in its field. That tells a 


deal more. 


There is ane distinctive reason for Good Houseke 


ing’s record: 


Your advertising in this magazine is not advertis§ 
in its usual sense. It is a contribution, really, to | 
of the services of Good Housekeeping. It is u 
as such. 


GOO 





CP Uisilis, 


y. I1, 1927 
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years Good Housekeeping has devoted a great 
al of space in every issue to sell its readers on the 


Bfulness to them of advertising — to use its adver- 


ng section as a buying guide. Every advertise- 
nt is listed in a special index classified by products. 
d every product is guaranteed. 


bod Housekeeping has made your advertising valu- 


O 


e to its readers. It is something they want with 


ry would or not.. They may not rush to buy, but 


ry will look for your advertisement when they are 


dy. You can check this by asking any woman 
fpose opinion you respect. It is something to re- 


Ember when gauging magazine values. 


OUSEKEEPING 


NEW YORK 
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even for a product such as ours, 
is a helpful method of getting more 
sales. It is true that we no longer 
see our advertising pay for it- 
self in direct sales as was the 
case in the old days when we 
used to sell many clippers direct. 
In those days, however, we did 
not have anything like the distribu- 
tion we have today. But we know 
from our experience that although 
we do not see the orders coming 
to us directly, our advertising and 
our sales policy is paying out ex- 
ceptionally well.” 


M. J. Beirn to Direct 


American Radiator Sales 

M. J. Beirn, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales of the American 
Radiator Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of sales. Mr. Beirn will 
have his headquarters at the New York 
office of the American Radiator Com- 
pany. 
W. M. Scudder, formerly assistant 
to the executive vice-president, has 
been appointed vice-president of sales, 
with headquarters at the Western office 
at Chicago. 


Indiana League of Home 
Dailies Organized : 


The Indiana League of Home Dailies 
was recently organized by twenty-four 
Indiana newspapers, at a meeting at 
Indianapolis. seorge L. Saunders, of 
the Bluffton Banner, was elected pres- 
ident; S. B. Boyd, of the Washington 
Democrat, vice-president, and H. Ed- 
mund Scheerer, of Scheerer, Inc., Chi- 
cago, secretary and treasurer, Scheerer, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, repre- 
sent the newspapers of the League. 


Union Motor Club Appoints 


s 
Capehart-Carey 
The Union Motor Club, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has appointed the 
Chicago office of the Capehart-Carey 
Corporation, advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco 


Elects Robert Barton 
Robert Barton, formerly with Bar- 
ton; Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has been 
elected vice-president and director of 
the Brown & Williamson Tobacco Cor- 
poration, Winston-Salem, 


Leaves “The Commercial 
West” 
A. J. Freudenfeld has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of The Commercial 
West, Minneapolis. 
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Ohio Grocers Form Buying” 
and Advertising Group ~ 


A group of independent grocers, to 
be known as the Black and White) 
Stores, have formed a corporation at 
Columbus, Ohio, for the purpose of | 
securing better prices through gro 
purchasing. The advertising, it ea 
understood, will also be conducted co 
operatively. 

Officers of the corporation are: A, 
D. Herron, president; A. Gutheil, vice 
president; G. W. Owens, secretary; 
Paul E. O’Brien, treasurer, and diree) 
tors, in addition to officials, A. E 
Foley, O. L. Smith, E. S. Donley and 
H. L. Himburg. 

Stores and trucks of members are 
to be painted a black and white com} 
bination, and the design is to be copy- 
righted. There are to be 250 shares 
of capital stock, no par value, and each 
member is to be limited to one share. 


New Indianapolis Newspaper 
Appoints Thomas F. Clark 


The Indianapolis Post, which recently) 
started publication as a daily es 
has appointed the Thomas F. Clark 
Company, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, as its national advertising repre 
sentative. 

B. . Pigman is general manager, 
A. R. Kling, editor, and Tod Reynolds, 
advertising manager of the Post. 


Decalcomania Account for 
Austin F. Bement 


The American Decalcomania Company, 
Inc., Chicago, has rene its advertising: 


account with the Chicago office of Aus 
tin F. Bement, Inc., advertising agency. 
Magazines, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Net Profit of Belding- 
Heminway : 


The Belding-Heminway Company, 
New York, sewing silks, report a net 
profit, after charges, of $566,349 for: 
the first half of 1927. This compares 
with $637,117 reported for the first six) 
months of 1926. : 


W. T. Young, Jr., with 
Marmon Motor Car 


William T. Young, Jr., formerly off 
the Homer McKee Company, Ine, 
Indianapolis, has been made assistant” 
sales director of the Marmon Motor (af 
Company, also of that city. 


E. J. Weinstock to Start Own 
Business at Buffalo 


Edward J. Weinstock has resigned a8 
vice-president and treasurer of Weil) 
stock, Landsheft & Buck, Buffaley 
N. Y., advertising agency, to start bh 
own advert'sing business at that cit 
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OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 


Bp 


In addition to preparing the 
publication advertising of their 
clients, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. create and place 
the Outdoor Advertising cam- 
paigns of a number of them. 
On the following pages— 











“Outdoor -Advertising thro§o 








is shown one of a series of poster 
designs for Francis H. Leggett 
and Company, together with a 
Magazine page, counter card 
and recipe book cover, to which 
the poster design has been 


adapted. 
RP 
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The poster on the previous pages was made 
and placed by 


Barton, DursTINE & OsBorn, INc. 


who, through their membership in the 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, are 
able to give their clients complete service 
in Outdoor Advertising just as they do in 
magazines, newspapers, and other media. 
When your Advertising Agency handles 
your Outdoor Advertising, you are assured 
of its proper co-ordination with your other 
advertising activities. Properly balanced 
campaigns, not top heavy in any medium, 
are the result. 


220 Advertising Agencies comprise this 
Bureau. If your agency is one of them, 
consult it about your Outdoor Advertising 
problems. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bure 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago Detroit — 
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The Significance of the Trend 
Toward Fewer Factories 


An Interpretation of the Recentl¥ Issued Government Figures Which 
Indicate a Decided Decrease in the Number of Manufacturing Plants 


Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ InK 

HERE is not the slightest 
cause for alarm in the rather 
decided decrease in the number of 
manufacturing concerns in America 
since 1919, according to Govern- 
ent economists and statisticians. 
The resulting condition is eco- 
mically healthy, and is caused 
by a tendency toward more effi- 
ient manufacturing methods. This 
ame tendency toward larger indi- 
jidual establishments had been 
boing on long before 1919. While 
here is a slight decrease in the 
umber of people employed by 
the demand for 


elds has taken up the employ- 
ent slack. 
There is no doubt that the 
anufacturers of the country, 
abor and the public are benefited 
y the trend. The average earn- 
gs of workers have increased to 
n appreciable degree, and prob- 
bly the most remarkable factor of 
e present condition is the large 
mcrease in the total volume of 
anufactured products. 
According to figures recently 
ssued by the Department of Com- 
erce, in 1919, there wete 213,631 
f industries in the 
In 1925, the total 
s given as 187,386, a decrease of 
lightly more than 12 per cent in 
In food and kindred 


in 1923, and the total 
ad decreased to 48,113 in 1925. In 
¢ same period there was a de- 
ease of 2,334 establishments in 
xtiles and their products; estab- 
shments in iron and steel de- 
eased to the extent of 290; 
ather and its manufactures de- 
eased by 604 establishments; in 


in tobacco manu fac- 


plants ; 


tures the decrease was slightly 
more than 1,000, or about 31 per 
cent; and establishments in the 
fields of machinery, not including 
transportation equipment, musical 
instruments and phonographs, 
transportation equipment (air, 
land, and water), railroad repair 
shops and a miscellaneous group 
all showed decreases approximat- 
ing the general average. 

The figures given for the years 
1923 to 1925 show that during this 
time only four industries increased 
in the number of establishments. 
In lumber and allied products, the 
report states that in 1923 there 
were 21,674 establishments, and 
that the number had increased to 
21,922 in 1925. Approximately the 
same percentage of increase is 
noted in the paper, printing and 
related industries, and a slight in- 
crease is also found in chemicals 
and allied products, and in the in- 
dustries producing stone, clay and 
glass products. 

In contrast with the trend of 
decrease in the number of manu- 
facturing establishments, the com- 
parative value of manufactured 
products is significant. In 1914, 
this value, measured in actual dol- 
lars, was estimated to be $23,988,- 
000,000; and in 1919 the estimated 
total was $32,146,000,000, measured 
in equivalent dollars. 

In 1921, there was a decrease of 
approximately four billion equiva- 
lent dollars; but in 1923 the esti- 
mated total reached 38,818,000,000 
in equivalent dollars, and in 1925 
about $41,500,000,000. This figure 
corresponds to the actual return of 
62,652,000,000 in dollars of present 
value. It should be noted that 
these figures represent the esti- 
mated gross value of manufac- 
tured products; there is admittedly 
much duplication because of resale 
of many products, and therefore 
the figures are used by Govern- 
ment economists merely for the 
purposes of comparison. How- 
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ever, the Census Bureau roughly 
estimates that the net value of all 
manufactured products of the 
country approximates $40,000,000- 
000, at the present time and prices, 
in the form that the goods reach 
the consumer. 

While this enormous growth in 
the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts was taking place, the figures 
show that the number of workers 
employed by the manufacturing in- 
dustries decreased from a total of 
8,989,536 in 1919, to 8,383,781 in 
1925, a decrease of 6 7-10 per cent. 
These figures are based on the 
average number employed, and do 
not include salaried employees. In 
the same class of workers, the de- 
crease between 1923 and 1925 was 
4 4-10 per cent. 

An important factor in this in- 
creased production is the growth 
of 22 per cent between 1919 and 
1925 in the horse-power utilized in 
factories. 

This increase in horse-power 
indicates not only the enlargement 
and consolidation of plants, but 
also the application of improved 
machinery to manufacturing, all 
of which has enabled slightly 
fewer workers to turn out a great 
many more goods. Expansion in 
the output per person has been par- 
ticularly large during recent years, 
amounting to 10 per cent during 
the two years from 1923 to 1925, 
and to 40 per cent during the six 
years from 1919 to 1925, according 
to the Department of Commerce 
report, which further explains: 

“Growth in output per person 
may be attributed to two sets of 
factors: the first relates to changes 
within individual industries and 
plants, and the second to shifts 
among industries composing the 
industrial structure as a whole. 
The first set of changes includes 
the increasing utilization of ma- 
chinery and power, the introduc- 
tion of various sorts of labor- 
saving devices and methods, the 
growth of mass production of 
standardized articles, the elimina- 
tion of waste, the planning of pro- 
duction in relation to general busi- 
ness conditions, and other econo- 
mies resulting from improvements 
in methods and management.” 
Another group of figures which 
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indicates the growth or decrease of 
physical volume of production of 
various industries, takes the pro- 
duction of 1919 as an index of 
100. According to these data, the 
physical production for 1925, as 
compared with 1919, is measured 
by 128.6, or an increase of slightly 
more than 28 per cent. These 
figures are for all industries, and 
they show that the number of per- 
sons engaged dropped from 100 in 
1919, to 91.4 in 1925, while the 
production rose during the same 
time from 100 to 140.7 for each 
person engaged. Increases in pro- 
duction are shown for all of the 
thirteen great groups of industries 
listed, with the exception of two 
In leather and its manufactures, 
physical volume of production 
dropped to 93.4 in 1925, and in ship 
and boat building, the production 
dropped to only 7.0, while-the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the in- 
dustry were only 13.5 in 1925 as 
compared with 100 in 1919. 
Other deductions from the fig- 
ures given out by the Department 
of Commerce have been widely 
published, and it is unnecessary t 
repeat them here. Just what the 
figures indicate regarding future 


conditions is a matter of indi- 
vidual interpretation. The Gov- 
ernment economists invariably 


refuse to use the estimates for 
forecasting. 

However, at the office of th 
Department it was pointed out that 
the turning point in the number of 
establishments and labor employ- 
ment came in 1919, and that we 
can expect another turning point 
when the present movement for 
economical and mechanical pro 
duction and more efficient manage- 
ment has reached its approximat 
limit. When that time will come 
the economists agree, cannot bq 
foretold with any degree of ac 
curacy; but several of them ex 
pressed the opinion that for severa 
years, perhaps for as many a 
eight or ten, the total number o 
manufacturing plants in the coun 
try will continue to decrease, wit 
a slightly corresponding decreas 
in the number of workers em 
ployed, while the annual volume 0 
manufactured products will ten 
to increase. There may be set 
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Another group of figures which to 
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backs for brief periods during 
years that are exceptional, but it 
is generally supposed that the ten- 
dency is well outlined. 

As long as new industries and 
the expansion of the retail trade 
and the demand for service take 
up the slack of labor, it was 
agreed by the several economists 
interviewed that the trend is to- 
ward an ideal industrial condition. 
With increased individual produc- 
tion, the earnings of the average 
worker have appreciably increased, 
with a tendency to shorten his 
hours of labor. It was pointed out 
that this trend gives the worker 
many cultural and pleasurable op- 
portunities furnished by earnings 
above the necessities and leisure 
time, and therefore strongly con- 
tributes to the demand for luxuries 
and profitable manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

The part that advertising has 
played in bringing about the pres- 
ent condition was also discussed by 
the economists interviewed, and 
the opinion was expressed that the 
industrial development shown 
would have been impossible with- 
out the volume of paid publicity 
used since 1919 by many manufac- 
turers. It was painted out that the 
value of advertising in expanding 
the demand for automobiles is in- 
disputable. This industry, listed as 
“vehicles for land transportation,” 
with 100 as the index number for 
volume produced in 1919, showed 
a growth of 238.3 in 1925, and that 
with an increase of only 83 per 
cent in the number of persons 
employed, indicating an enormous 
increase in efficiency. This growth, 
the economists are agreed, is 
largely due, not only to the adver- 
tising of automobiles, but to the 
encouragement the advertising has 
given the people of the country to 
travel about and more thoroughly 
to enjoy their leisure. 

In this and other industries, the 
figures also indicate that advertis- 
ing has been an economic factor in 
bringing about mass production. It 
has also been used to stabilize mar- 
kets, to remove the menace of sur- 
plus stocks, and to overcome the 
variation of seasonal demand, all 
of which have contributed to the 
highly beneficial present condition. 
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Still another valuable factor at- 
tributable to advertising is its ten- 
dency to encourage, rather than 
eliminate, healthy competition. 
Perhaps one of the most important 
indications of the figures, accord- 
ing to one of the economists inter- 
viewed, is in the competitive field. 
While the tendency is decidedly 
toward fewer competing individual 
concerns in practically all indus- 
tries, no tendency is disclosed to- 
ward the elimination of competition 
through agreements, illegal com- 
binations or trusts. Plainly, al- 
though there are fewer manufac- 
turers, the tendency is increasing 
on the part of individual manufac- 
turers to build up reputations for 
their trade-marks and products. 





Seattle Wall Board 
Manufacturers Merge 


The Western Wall Board Company, 
Seattle, and the Seattle division of the 
Schumacher Wall Board Company of 
California, have amalgamated. George 
O. Gray heads the new firm. which is 
known as the Gypsum Products Cor 
poration. Charles V.~ Harrington is in 
charge of sales. 

This new organization plans to ad- 
vertise its wall boards territorially in 
newspapers, farm journals, and business 
papers. Harry G. Penman is directing 
this advertising. 





Blake Manufacturing Company 
Appoints Nelson Chesman 


The Blake Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of the Swing- 
Check and Perfec- Tee, golf specialties, 
has appointed the Cleveland office of 
Nelson Chesman & Company to direct 
its advertising account. Business pa- 
pers and class and general publications 
will be used. 


“Bench & Field,” New 
Publication 


Bench & Field, a a on in the 
interest of dogs and field rts, will 
soon start publication. cers are: 
President, H. Weaver, New Haven; 
vice-president, Simon C. Bradley, Fair 
field; secretary, Elsie Burr, Durham, 
Conn., and treasurer, John E. Knecht 








Appoints Platt-Forbes Service 


The Paterson 8 i ee Paper Com- 
pany, Passaic. J., manufacturer of 
vegetable ~ ot, has placed its aé- 
vertising account with the Platt-Forbes 
Service, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


There may be set 
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FORGINGI 


For May, for June, for July—for the first seven month 
gain in advertising, but was the only stan 


WHAT WAS DONE 























For May— 
THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD GAINED 46,925 LINES 
ht: SARI SY PEE. Tee Gye Lost 171,355 Lines 
TE GR oo clahacutccccccensctotoaneccs Lost 141,860 Lines 
» se oe Lost 112,130 Lines 
Ee CE GUE coc ac ch actsccsctecacad Lost 19,970 Lines 
For June— 
THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD GAINED — 53,040 LIN 
ee INS Fn ahs BS 5.003 tone ndaesaspasaced Lost 201,925 Lines 
BD UN Bale ie wt hb foc chicttbcdictcctecs Lost 177,985 Lines 
po, eee A ee ee Lost 36,410 Line: 
Te Weenie CR hao os ee cecces eck Lost 86,680 Lines 
For July— 
THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD GAINED 46,230 LINES 
Te NE ksinwo tits 58 o GOe oS peace tannenes Lost 33,850 Lines 
Be GND hb ihc s a a teed ee tie. Lost 210,440 Lines 
Bee Ree BOGE bs vg opis neck pcodadecsesd Lost 27,555 Lines 
The Evening Ledger ...................... Lost 106,630 Lines 


For First Seven Months of 1927— 
THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD GAINED = 24,075 LINES 





TO WRGIIIOE oo.kcccccccccedissciscececccs se | ReeEe Games 
TROD AN even idis dvelieds Sets bAS Lost 1,718,425 Lines 
pO PN reTTee Te e Lost 719,590 Lines 
WO DOG BOGE. occcsesyacccivcdicsvi's Lost 579,490 Lines 






Those who spend advertising dollars are fast coming to ap- 
preciate the fact that it’s not so much how many people 
you talk to, as how many hear and believe your story. 


THE PHILADH#E 


SECOND LARGEST MORNELY 
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AND WHO DID IT 
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Rowe Stewart, President 


W. H. H. Neville, Advertising Manager 


C. W. Foy 

Robert J. Gicking 
E. L. Gilchrist 

E. Forrest Held- 
Miss M. Helms 

A. E. Hera 

C. L. Herschel 
Robert Hitchings 
Max Kahn 

C. W. Kelly 

L. F. King 

R. J. Knight 
William Koset 

P. W. Lewis 

Miss Catherine Lynn 
William F. Maginnis 
Miss Marian C. Mahony 
Edwin I. Manning 
H. J. Mayer 

Miss H. McDermott 
C. F. McGowan 
Miss V. McGurk 


Advertising Personnel 


Miss R. McManus 
Miss Ruth Miller 
Miss Ethel R. Moran 
Miss Rose Mungiole 
Miss Ethel O'Connor 
Anthony Pavese 

H. A. Peirsol 

Alfred Pflueger 

Miss Marie Quindlen 
Fergus Reed 
Warren G. Sanderson 
Miss Eleanor Schweiger 
Vernon S. Smith 
Harry Spain 

W. Stark 

Arthur H. Story 
William V. Stroup 
Harry S. Waters 
William C. Weber 
Miss K. D. Whelen 
William H. Winslow 


Foreign Representatives: Story, Brooks & Finley 


Financial and Steamship Representative: Robert S. Farley 
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" Louisville— 


—BUILDING PERMITS 


for the first six months of 1927 gain 
$1,703,655 over the corresponding six- 
months period of 1926. 


—POSTAL RECEIPTS 


for the first six months of 1927 gain 
$64,955.31 over the corresponding six- 
months period of 1926. 


—BANK CLEARINGS 


for the first six months of 1927 gain 
$21,615,287 over the corresponding 
cix-months period of 1926. 


Louisville is Growing 
as never before in 
Her History / 


Every barometer reflects the sound prosperity 
of this Big Market. The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times cover the Louisville 
Market Completely. Anything more is super- 
flous. Anything less is inadequate. 


Che Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


155,000 Member of the 100,000 Group 
daily of American Cities 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8S. 0. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Taking the Bunk and Bombast Out 


of Conventions 


Some Practical Suggestions froma Number of Association Officials 
Result from a Recent Printers’ INK Editorial 


By E. B. Weiss 


, 


N the July 14 issue of Printers 

INK there appeared an editorial 
entitled: “The Weak Spot in 
Conventions,” which discussed the 
vast amount of criticism that has 
been launched at the convention 
idea. Particular attention was paid 
to the common complaint that at 
most conventions there are too 
many selfishly inspired speeches, 
too many dull talks and too many 
professional speakers who have no 
real message. 

Not with the thought of offering 
a panacea, but rather with the idea 
of indicating a point from which 
a start at improving matters might 
be made, the editorial made eight 
specific suggestions. These sug- 
gestions have been widely dis- 
cussed in association circles. One 
or two association executives have 
approved the entire eight im toto. 
Others have declared themselves 
in favor of only certain of the 
suggestions and opposed to the re- 
mainder. A very few. have stated 
that Printers’ INK was off on the 
wrong foot entirely. Not one, 
though, declared that convention 
programs are not subject to plenty 
of improvement—and that, at least, 
indicates a state of open-minded- 
ness which provides genuine oppor- 
tunities for improving conditions. 

Letters discussing the editorial— 
most of them running into two 
pages and several of them three 
pages long—were received from 
the following associations : 


Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce 

_National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation 

Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A. 
Portland Cement Association 
_American Photo-Engravers 
tion 

American Grocery Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association 

National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries 

National Association of Real Estate 
oards , 

United Typothetae of America 


Associa- 


Society for Electrical Development, 


ne. 
National Chain Store Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation 
National Confectioners’ Association 
_ National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 


tion 
National Retail Hardware Association 
National Association of Credit Men 
American Automobile Association 
American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association. 
National Wholesale 
Grocers. 
National 
Agents. 
National Foreign Trade Council. 


Association of 


Association of Purchasing 


In order intelligently to discuss 
these letters, it is necessary to re- 
capitulate the eight suggestions 
made in the editorial which in- 
spired the discussion. Here they 
are: 


1. The program committee might well 
be a standing committee, actively func- 
toning twelve months out of the year. 
It isn’t possible to make up a worth- 
while program in two or three weeks 
or even one or two months. 

2. This committee ought to meet at 
least once a month. (Some of these 
meetings could be held by mail.) 

3 these meetings, each commit- 
tee member might suggest a certain 
number of speatlie topics and a definite 
speaker for each topic. 

4. The members of the program com- 
mittee ought to be selected from among 
the best brains of the industry. A par- 
ticular effort should be made to secure 
those executives who have demonstrated 
an ability to forecast the industry’s 
trends and who are in everyday touch 
with its most intimate problems. 

5. When suggestions are sent out to 
speakers, the topic, in each case, ought 
to be on a sharp angle of a definite sub- 
ject, and the idea ought to be explained 
in detail. Asking a man for a talk on 
direct-mail advertising is not likely to 
produce a good speech. But asking a 
man to speak on a specific phase of 
direct-mail advertising and telling him, 
step by step, what the talk should cover, 
es likely to assure a successful 
talk. 

6. Every speaker ought to be told 
approximately how long his speech 
should be. 

7. The program committee ought to 
work in close co-operation with the 
business papers covering its industry. 
The editorial departments of these on 
lications could render valuable assis- 
tance in suggesting subjects. 
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8. Insist upon advance copies of all 
speeches and reserve the privilege of 
editing them exactly as a manuscript is 
edited in a publication office. 


As has been mentioned, only a 
few association officials have given 
their stamp of approval to all eight 
suggestions. One of those who did 
is Alfred L. Smith, general man- 
ager of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce. “All of 
your suggestions are. good,” Mr. 
Smith writes. Louis Flader, com- 
missioner, American Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Association, is also quite com- 
pletely in agreement with the e-ght 
suggestions. 

In most of the letters, however, 
exceptions were noted to one or 
more of the points. For example, 
suggestion number one—that the 
program committee might well be 
a standing committee actively func- 
tioning twelve months out of the 
year—does not meet with the ap- 
proval of a number of the writers. 
Fletcher D. Dodge, secretary, Toy 
Manufacturers of the U. S. A,, 
says: “Number one is a sugges- 
tion which would not work out well 
so far as we are concerned. Our 
industry is widely scattered, the 
membership is small in number, 
and if we should attempt to have 
a standing committee which met 
once a month, the work, year after 
year, would be delegated to the 
same men, which I believe would 
be a mistake.” 

Lew Hahn, managing director, 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, is another who does not 
approve suggestion number one. 
He writes: “I don’t believe I can 
hold with you that a program 
should be prepared by a program 
committee which will be a year- 
round committee, meeting every 
month. I think that, within rea- 
son, we should employ the un- 
questionable psychological truth 
that men do their best work under 
a certain amount of pressure.” 

However, Mr. Hahn is at least 
in partial agreement, for later on 
he states: “In arranging our own 
annual convention we generally al- 
low about four months for prepa- 
rations and throughout the year, 
whenever we run across a man 
who is exceptionally well informed 
on some subject which we think 
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might properly be discussed at the 
convention we make a note. Then 
when we come to prepare the pro- 
gram we consider these and if the 
situation is not changed and it stil! 
seems desirable to extend an invi- 
tation to such a speaker we do so.” 

Actually, then, this association is 
doing, in a different way, the very 
thing Printers’ INK had in mind 
when suggesting a standing com- 
mittee. The object of this sug- 
gestion was to impress the im- 
portance of planning programs 
throughout the entire year, instead 
of working on a program six 
weeks before convention time and 
forgetting about it for the remain- 
der of the year. 

Walter C. Hughes, secretary, 
National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion sets himself squarely in oppo- 
sition to the standing committee 
suggestion. “I think this would be 
impractical,” Mr. Hughes writes. 
“Certainly, the suggestion that the 
committee should meet once a 
month is impractical.” 

Leslie C. Smith, secretary of the 
National Association of Ice In- 
dustries, not only opposes a stand- 
ing program committee but a pro- 
gram committee of any kind— 
standing or otherwise. “I have had 
no program committee since the 
first year of our existence,” he 
informs Printers’ Ink. “That one 
experience was quite sufficient. No 
two of them could agree as to 
what should be put on the program, 
who should handle the subject, 
etc. Since that time it has been 
considered strictly the duty of the 
secretary to sound out the indus- 
try throughout the year and to 
bring forward at his conventions 
subjects most pertinent to the cur- 
rent aspects of the business and to 
see to it that the ablest men avail- 
able are used to present these sub- 
jects.” 

_ On the other side of the fence 
is A. E. Philips, president of the 
American Grocery Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Philips 
is vice-president of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company. He com- 
ments: “Your suggestion that the 
program committee be a standing 
committee has a great deal of 
merit. The program committee cer- 
tainly should be appointed at least 
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from three to six monttis in ad- 
vance of the convention!” 

O. C. Small, manager, service 
department, The Society for Elec- 
trical Development, is another who 
approves of suggestion number 
one. He tells us: “Suggestions 1, 
3, 4, 5, 6, are especially prac- 
tical, as I see them, and it is ad- 
visable for all who have anything 
to do with the preparation of con- 
vention programs to read _ these 
very carefully and act accordingly.” 

Two decidedly interesting and 
constructive plans, which indicate 
the lengths to which proper plan- 
ning may go in laying out conven- 
tion programs are offered by the 
United Typothetae of America and 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. The letter from 
the United Typothetae is signed 
by Edward T. Miller, secretary. 
He writes: 


We divide our program up into ses- 
sions, each session covering some spe- 
cific activity. While the executive of- 
ficers are the general program committee 
the intimate details of the programs for 
each session are left to the standing 
committee in charge of the activities 
covered by the subject of the session. 
These standing committees are held re- 
sponsible for their programs. 

Naturally, there is some rivalry be- 
tween the committees to produce a pro- 
gram that will draw the Tlepest crowds 
and they are very careful about having 
any “duds.” This plan has been in vogue 
for the past three years and has worked 
very successfully and we notice a 
marked increase in the attendance at 
our regular convention sessions. Our 
conventions are usually held in October. 
Work on the programs begins in March 
and April. 


Herbert U. Nelson, executive 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, has 
this to say: 


Our own experience is that a con- 
vention program should grow out of 
the interests and needs of the member- 
ship as a whole and should not be for- 
mulated by any single standing com- 
mittee. In order to study more closely 
and practically the various phases of 
our business, we have divided our as- 
sociation into eight divisions, each rep- 
resenting a phase of the business and 
each with its own officers and execu- 
tive committee. The executive commit- 
tees of these divisions not only plan 
committee work for the year, but also 
consider throughout the year what prob- 
lems or questions need to be brought 
up for public discussion at the annual 
convention. 

We thus have eight special program 
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committees, so to speak, functioning 


throughout the year to help put on a 
good convention. We also have a gen- 
eral program committee, which func- 
tions throughout the year and which 
acts as a clearing house for all sugges 
tions made and is a co-ordinating agency 
rather than a committee which initiates 
or plans. 


So much for suggestion number 
one. Number two on the list of 
suggestions, quite naturally, was 
approved or not, depending on 
whether one believed in standing 
program committees. Much the 
same applies to the answer to sug- 
gestion number three. As _ for 
number four, practically all the 
writers were agreed that program 
committee members ought to meet 
the qualifications outlined. 

In this connection, J. H. Tregoe, 
executive manager of the National 
Association of Credit Men, states: 
“IT agree with you that convention 
programs should be arranged by 
people who understand in a prac- 
tical way the needs of their mar- 
ket or industry, and should have 
in mind the offering of informa- 
tion or instruction along the lines 
of their craft or industry that is 
particularly needed.” 

Mr. Hughes, secretary of the 
National Confectioners’ associa- 
tion disagrees with suggestion num- 
ber five. “I donot agree,” he writes, 
“that when a man is requested to 
talk on some given subject he 
should be told exactly how he 
should talk and how long he should 
talk and everything pertaining 
thereto. If a man is qualified to 
give the kind of a talk that the 
members would want to hear, he 
certainly ought to have the ability 
to know how to prepare the talk 
and how long to talk. 

“I realize, of course, that there 
are some men who do not know 
when to quit, but I have yet to find 
an instance in all of my years of 
experience in connection with con- 
ventions where the speaker ex- 
ceeded his time to any great 
extent. Perhaps we have been 
fortunate in securing our speakers.” 

If editorial experience counts 
for anything, Printers’ Inx feels 
competent to tell Mr. Hughes that 
the surest way to allow a conver- 
tion to get out of hand is simply 
to ask a man to speak—subject, 
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treatment and time limit unmen- 
tioned. It is a well-known fact in 
every editorial office that for every 
ten men who can write there is 
only one who knows what to write 
about. Just so, for every ten busi- 
ness executives possessing worth- ~ 
while information, there is only 
one man who actually knows what 
to talk about, what to say and 
when to stop. The other nine must 
be directed. They must be told 
exactly what subjects they are to 
discuss ; they must be told how the 
topic is to be treated and finally, 
they must be told how many 


words, or how much time, the 
talk should consume. The pro- 
gram committee’s relations to 


speakers ought to be the same 
as the relations between a manag- 
ing editor and his editorial sta:f. 
That means guidance. 

Mr. Tregoe, of the National 
Association of Credit Men, writes: 


“Concentrating addresses, at con- 
ventions, on particular subjects 
rather than along general lines, 
is advisable and having each 


speaker know the length of time 
he has been allowed for the of- 
fering of his address is important 
in keeping programs from get- 
ting out of joint and running away 
from the chairman.” 

J. C. West, president of the 
National Chain Store Grocers’ As- 
sociation, believes that “the time 
limit for the ordinary speaker 
should be no more than fifteen 
minutes.” Mr. Dodge of the Toy 
Manufacturers also believes that 
a time limit on speeches ought to 
be set. Mr. Miller of the United 
Typothetae says: “Rarely do we 
have addresses beyond thirty min- 


utes. We prefer them twenty 
minutes.” 

With regard to point number 
seven, in which the suggestion is 
made that program committees 


work in close co-operation with 
the business press of the industry, 
it is interesting to learn that sev- 
eral associations are actually do- 
ing this. In fact, the National 
Association of Ice Industries re- 
ports that: “We have but three 
business papers in our field, the 
editors of which serve on our 
committees and sit in our direc- 
tors’ meetings and act exactly as 
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though they were active members 
of the association. We have found 
them wonderfully helpful.” 

The secretary of the Toy Manu- 
facturers reports that, indirectly, 
_-he secures the assistance of the 
= business papers in that industry 
“because I have conferences with 
the editors of our two toy trade 
papers practically every week.” 

Suggestion number eight met 
with the least amount of appro- 
val. What is more, many of the 
objections taken to it are well 
founded. For example, Mr. Nel- 
son, of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, says: 


Your eighth point is not, in my opin- 
ion, a practical one. We obtain ad- 
vance copies of the papers and ad- 
dresses to be given at the convention 
and frequently do some editing in ad- 
vance. These papers are obtained essen- 
tially for publication purposes. In many 
cases, the speakers when they actually 
appear on the program do not read the 
papers, but speak from notes and adapt 
themselves more or less ‘to the condi- 
tions of the meeting. Any attempt to 
edit the entire program in advance for 
purposes other than excluding some- 
thing obviously unfit would, think, 
fail in any live organization, and if 
it succeeded, would probably eliminate 
factors too precious to lose. 


Similarly, Mr. Philips, of the 
American Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers Association, com- 


ments: “Suggestion number eight 
is questionable on the grounds that 
while it may eliminate certain 
discordant notes, such elimination 
is very likely to be at the ex- 
pense of a correct portrayal of 
actual conditions, and the most 
effective approach to the solution 
of problems.” 

Mr. Dodge of the Toy Manu- 
facturers agrees that “If sugges- 
tion number eight could be car- 
ried out it would eliminate the 
difficulties over a talk which does 
not apply to the subject assigned. 
But,” he continues, “I am con- 
vinced that we would be unable 
to secure some very able speakers 
if we should require them to dic- 
tate their addresses in advance.” 

Another executive who sees cer- 
tain benefits in the suggestion is 

. M. Kinney, general manager 
of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. He makes this interesting 
comment : 


‘There are advantages in having the 
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papers reviewed in advance by commit- 
tees composed of — capable along 


the lines of which each paper treats. 
This will be recognized as an old idea, 
but it is not being generally made use 
of. The papers presented in conven- 
tion after review by committee may 
appear as the individual efforts of the 
author with the support of the com- 
mittee, or as a committee report. Com- 
ment and data may be added by the 
committee. 


Printers’ Ink is particularly 
pleased to be able to report that 
suggestions one to seven, inclu- 
sive, were okéyed by E. D. Gibbs, 
advertising director of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company and 
chairman of the general program 
committee for the Denver con- 
vention of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. Number 
eight, he feels, is not practical. 


“Magazine Advertiser” Ap- 
points D. W. Cornell 


Donald W. Cornell, formerly with 
Scribner's Magazine, New York, and 
the Retail Ledger, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Magazine Advertiser, New York. 
He succeeds F. W. Maas who has also 
resigned as vice-president. 


Now Jamestown 
Metalsmiths, Inc. 


Metalsmiths, Inc., 
.. has been incor- 
yorated to succeed the Die Cast Art 
Secane Corporation, of that city, maker 
of cast metal advertising specialties. 
G. E. Eckberg is president and M. O. 
Doolittle is secretary and _ general 
manager. 


The Jamestown 
Jamestown, N. 


J. C. Oswald Stays with New 
York Printers’ Association 


John Clyde Oswald. whose resigna- 
tion as manager-director of the New 
York Printers’ Association was to have 
become effective October 1, will remain 
indefinitely in his present capacity. 


Now the M. & F. Schlosser 


Paper Corporation 


The firm name of M. & F. Schlosser, 
New York, has been changed to the 
M. & F. Schlosser Pager orporation. 


With Freeman-Gross 


J. F. O’Shea, formerly sales manager 
of the Bureau of Engraving, Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Freeman-Gross Engraving 
Company, of that city. 
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Carl Hunt 
Dies in Florida 


CARL HUNT, formerly general 
manager of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
(now the International Advertising 
Association), 
died at Orlando, 
Fla., August 5, 
Mr. Hunt wag 
born near In- 
dianapolis 
forty - seven 
years ago and 
as a young maa 
was engaged in 
newspaper and 
advertising work 
in that city be- 
fore joining the 
Associated 
Clubs. His association with that 
organization lasted eleven years, 
In 1925 he resigned as its general 
manager after having occupied 
that position for five years. 

At the time of Mr. Hunt’s: resig- 
nation, C. K. Woodbridge, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, spoke in praise of the prog- 
ress of the association during the 
five years that Mr. Hunt was in 
charge. Its assets, Mr. Wood- 
bridge stated, had grown from 
$66,000 to $166,000 while the sur- 
plus of the association had grown 
from $28,000 to $112,000. 

After leaving the Associated 
Clubs, Mr. Hunt became executive 
vice-president of the Orlando, Fla, 
Chamber of Commerce. He re- 
signed from that position last year 
to organize and develop a company 
for the manufacture and canning 
of fruit juices. While in Orlando, 
Mr. Hunt became connected with 
the Orlando and Orange County 
Advertising Club and served as 
president of that club last year. 

Mr. Hunt is survived by his 
widow and three sons. 


CARL HUNT 


North American School of 
Drawing Plans Fall Campaigi 


The North American School of Draw 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y., is planning an 
vertising campaign to start in ma 
zines this fall. J. Jay Fuller, Buital 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct this advertising. : 
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Experience | 


Accomplishments due to natural 
ability, brilliance and enthusiasm 
can be duplicated by willingness, 
training and perseverance—but 
there is no substitute. for experience. 


To buyers of printing the Isaac 
Goldmann Company offers the fruits 
of its fifty-one years’ knowledge 
accumulated in producing “Printing 
of Every Description.” 


Staae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK... N.Y WORTH 9430 


| Nee 
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Can the results 
from Street Car 
Advertising be 
checked? 


Yes—even in Los Angeles, the 
éreatest sunshine and automo- 
bile city of the world! 


(See the letter of the Broadway Department Store, 
reproduced on the next page.) 


Question: . If Los Angeles has so many auto- 
mobiles, who rides on the Street 
Cars ? 


Answer: Darned if I know—figure it out 
for yourself. The population is 
about 650,000—the Street Cars 
carry a Million passengers every 
day. It seems to me that the 
question should be— 


Who, in Los Angeles, does 
not ride on the Street Cars? 


A frrnane 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE, INC. 


BROADWAY.FOURTH AND HILL 


Les ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


May 19, 1927 


Jordan Marsh Company, i 
Boston, Mass. 


Attention: Mr. H. F. Twomey, Gen. Pub. Ngr. 


Gentlemen; rm 
“x. Relative to:your inquiry of May llth, re 

garding: our experience with: Street Car Advertis ing 

we are now in our 17th year as Street Car Advertésers. 

dur first venture for direct sales results was with 

Wedgewood Ranges; the copy ren thirty days with the results 

that we sold 100 ranges. Only a half run, or every other 

car,Was used for this campaigns 


Later we used Refrigerator copy, ' Advertising - 
a specially priced refrigerator at $27.50. ivherein the 
previous season this department sold 3 carloads of refrig- 
erators, our Street Car Campaign coupled with newspaper 
publicity sold 7 carloads. 


We have very successfully employed Car Cards 
in the direct selling of Furniture, Footwear, Bedding, 
Men's Clothing, Women's Ready-to-Wear, Yardage Goods,etc. 


Street Car Advertising has throughout all 
these years been a primary medium in our selling campaigns. 
Not only for direct sales but for prestige and good-will 
building. On store-widé sale occasions we frequently devote 
a full run to the sale announcement. 


At the present time we are using one full 
run which we divide into quarter showings (four different. 
pieces of copy monthly). In November and December we always 
doutle our Car Card Advertising, taking 2 full runs for 
hol‘day business. 


Very truly yours, 


BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STE, Ce 
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cost of National 
Petroleum News is 
greater than the total 
advertising and sub- 
scription revenue of 
many business publica- 
tions in its field. Its edi- 
torial telegraph bills 
alone would pay the 
editorial salaries of 
many a lesser. business 
paper. Its consistent 
willingness to spend 
money to get the live 
news and get it quickly 
is one of the reasons for 
its outstanding reader- 
interest. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR PRODUCERS, REFINERS, MARKETERS 


Edited from 


1d Bidg. 35 E. Wacker Drive 342 Madison Ave. West Bidg. 
TULSA. OKLA. CHICAGO NEW YORK HOUSTON, TEX 


Petroleum Securities Building — LOS ANGELES 


Published from 
1213 West 3rd Street, CLEVELAND 




















Do Discount Practices Hinder 
Stock Turnover? 


Gotham .Hosiery, Highly Successful in. Increasing Stock Turnover of Its 
Dealers, Follows a Policy of “No Discount for Cash”—No Trade 
Discounts and No Discounts on Quantities 


By Albert E.. Haase 


[Eprrortat Note: A business world 
that looked with some misgivings on 
hand-to-mouth buying now seems to like 
the idea. There is a feeling that this 
form of buying holds some real advan- 
tages for the seller. It does. “ Hand-te- 
mouth buying brought into a clear lighe 
the value of- rapid stock turnover for 
both retailer and manufacturer. 

Experience is plainly- indicating that 
rapid turnover of inventory depends 
upon a sound price policy. . The objec- 
tive of a business seeking increased 
turnover of stock is defeated’ when its 
product becomes a price football. 

Not so many years ago retail mer- 
chants drop: the policy - of . caveat 
emptor. Any retailer regarded as 
sound, will fondly proclaim the fact that 
the greatest development in modern re- 
tailing was the adoption of a policy of 
“one-price-to-all-customers.” The article 
that follows raises the question: If such 
a policy is sound for a retailer, is it not 
also sound for a manufacturer ?] 


NDUSTRIAL interests of New 

England, a few years ago, 
called in the services of engineers 
for the purpose of discovering why 
trade was being lost in certain in- 
dustries. The most salient point in 
the final report was to this effect: 

Competitors in.other parts of 
the country represent “new busi- 
nesses.” They have started with the 
latest and most improved ma- 
chinery. The New England busi- 
nesses have been handed down 
from generation to generation. No 
one single generation has had the 
nerve and courage to junk its old 
machinery and_ install completely 
new and modern manufacturing 
equipment. 

This striking example of the 
necessity for keeping abreast of the 
times in production raises a ques- 
tion: Doesn’t the same necessity 
for constant and continual change 
and revision exist in the selling end 
of business ? 

A banker who has a place on the 
board of directors of both manu- 
facturing and retailing businesses 
gives the opinion that the whole 
field of distribution is in a_ state 
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of confusion. Business, as his mind 
pictures it, is moving away. from 
old and tried selling practices and 
policies, handed.down from father 
to son, because those practices and 
policies no longer .fit present-day 
conditions, 

“The American consumer of’ to- 
day,” says this banker, “wants 
what he wants. when he wants and 
where he wants it.. Old - selling 
schemes, old channels of trade and 
old practices are ‘being thrown 
aside in order to meet. that*condi- 
tion. Any practice or policy, that in 
any way hinders a business from 
creating selling.plans which meet 
that condition. should. be. ques- 
tioned.” 

This opinion. and this advice were 
obtained in answer to.a query 
challenging the wisdom of the gen- 
eral widespread practice .of allow- 
ing discounts for cash; of having 
trade discounts, and of allowing 
discounts on, quantity purchases un- 
der present-day. conditions. The 
question in mind was whether or 
not these practices have become 
outworn with the advent and es- 
tablishment of the doctrine of 
rapid inventory turnover. It was 
not in our mind to suggest the 
abolition of these practices. .Our 
only intention, as we plainly said 
to this banker, was to provoke 
thought on whether or not they 
hindered manufacturers _ selling 
branded products to the general 
public from obtaining the greatest 
amount of turnover of inventory 
for both themselves and _ their 
dealers. 

It was a study of the history of 
the Gotham Silk Hosiery Company 
that raised this question of the 
validity of a discount for cash; of 
the practice of having trade dis- 
counts, and of allowing discounts 
on quantity purchases. 

The Gotham company has, per- 
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haps, shown greater ability than 
any other manufacturer in this 
country in applying the principle 
of rapid turnover to its own busi- 
ness and to that of the retailer. 

About a year ago this company 
bought the entire business and as- 
sets of the Onyx Hosiery Com- 
pany—an old and well-known or- 
ganization doing a national business. 
The financial statements of these 
two companies, for the last full 
fiscal year before this merger took 
place, when analyzed and contrasted 
will clearly set forth Gotham’s 
ability to get fast distribution of 
its finished stock. 

In that year, Gotham carried an 
average inventory of only $700,000. 
It turned its inventory seventeen 
times for an annual sales volume 
of $12,000,000. Its net profit ran 
over $2,000,000. The Onyx com- 
pany in that same year carried an 
inventory of $4,000,000 which it 
turned four times for a total vol- 
ume of $16,000,000. Its net profits 
were $1,000,000. Gotham’s profit 
was twice that of Onyx and it was 
obtained on a smaller total volume 


of sales—$12,000,000 as against 
$16,000,000. 
Gotham’s success with rapid 


turnover has been predicated on 
simplification in selling as well as 
in manufacturing. In every study 
of its records that fact shines out 
clear and unmistakably. 

It has simplified selling by sell- 
ing direct to the retailer. (It has 
no salesmen. It relies on the mail, 
telephone and telegraph service.) 
It sells an inventory. It keeps that 
inventory practically complete at 
all times for all retailers by a 
twenty-four hour replacement ser- 
vice unless distance makes such 
service humanly impossible. It sells 
a limited range of colors—colors 
that are changed according to the 
desires and preferences of its buy- 
ing public. 

On these simplified selling prac- 
tices much could be and has been 
written. Back of these practices 
and vitally important to the selling 
success of the company is its pol- 
icy on cash discounts, trade dis- 
counts, and quantity discounts. 

Gotham allows no discount for 
cash. Its terms are 30 days net. If 
an account does not pay within 
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30 days from the date on which 
it was billed, it is allowed a period 
of seven days in which to settle its 
indebtedness. 

Gotham does not allow a discount 
for cash because by so doing it is 
engaging in the banking business 
and thus taking away its energies 
from manufacturing and merchan- 
dising. But more important is the 
fact that such a policy prevents it 
from operating under a strict one- 
price policy—a policy that is highly 
essential to a successful application 
of the rapid turnover idea. Rapid 
stock turnover, Gotham’s experience 
shows, is best obtained for itself 
and the retailer by selling the con- 
sumer on quality and not on price. 

The statement that the practice 
of allowing a discount for cash rep- 
resents a banking function caused 
us to make a study of the history 
and origin of that practice. 

The best informed authority we 
could find on the subject was J. H. 
Tregoe, secretary of the National 
Association of Credit Men. The 
subject is of great interest to him 
not only because he is an individual 
with an inquiring turn of mind, but 
also because he is anxious to cor- 
rect abuses affecting credit pro- 
cedure that spring from this prac- 
tice of allowing discounts for cash. 


DISCOUNTS STARTED AFTER THE CIVIL 
WAR 


The habit of allowing a discount 
for cash, according to Mr. Tregoe, 
first took root in this country, in 
the period of reconstruction fol- 
lowing our Civil War. At that 
time steel rails were binding East 
and West and were encouraging 
manufacturers to sell their prod- 
ucts at long distance. Because of 
meager and very limited banking 
facilities, Eastern manufacturers 
and distributors who wanted the 
business railroads could bring had 
to become bankers for the buyer. 
Here is his statement on the sub 


ject: 

“The facilities of banks to loan 
on commercial paper were not ade 
quate to the financing of these com 
mercial transactions, and the seller 
of the merchandise had to act 
largely as the buyer’s banker in 
granting credit terms, running usu 
ally through one season and often 
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The Best*Buy’ 
in 
Cincinnati! 








{ FACT! 


“The Cincinnati Post” 
has a larger circula- 
tion and a lower mil- 
line rate than any 
other Cincinnati paper 
—morning, evening or 





The Cincinnati Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


National Representatives: 
Allied Newspapers, Inc. 


250 Park Ave. 410 N. Michigan Blvd. 
New York City Chicago 
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times through two. Hence an ar- 
rangement that might induce the 
buyer of merchandise to pay for it 
within a shorter time was eagerly 
seized and there the idea of a cash 
discount came into vogue, though 
it may not have been an entirely 
new one.” 

Another authority on cash dis- 
count practices, Professor Albert 
F. Chapin, of New York Univers- 
ity, not only sets it down as a 
banking operation on the part of 
a seller but as an expensive opera- 
tion for the buyer who does not 
pay cash within the specified time. 
Professor Chapin asserts that a 
buyer of merchandise sold on the 
terms of 2 per cent 10 days, net 30 
days, is paying an interest rate of 
37% per cent if he fails to take 
advantage of 2 per cent discount 
for cash in 10 days and pays the 
net amount at the end of 30 days. 

Someone is going to ask how the 
figure of 37% per cent is arrived 
at, hence we are going to explain 
it by means of an analysis fur- 
nished Printers’ INK by Professor 
Chapin. Take a specific illustration 
of merchandise quoted to a buyer 
at $1,000 on terms of 2 per cent 
in 10 days, net 30 days. This means 
that the merchandise is priced at: 
(1) $980 for cash within 10 days, 
or (2) $1,000 for cash in 30 days. 

“The common view,” says Pro- 
fessor Chapin, “is that, in the illus- 
tration used the price of merchan- 
dise is $1,000 and the difference 
between the two prices, or $20, is 
what the seller is willing to sacri- 
fice in order to get immediate use 
of his money. This is but another 
way of saying that the difference 
in the two quotations is the price 
put upon time by the seller and 
which he calls cash discount. 

“Obviously, both prices do not 
cover solely the merchandise, and 
just as obviously the difference be- 
tween them does not represent 
solely the value of the time in- 
volved. The true price seems to be 
the cash price, and this assumption 
seems to be substantiated by an 
analysis of the difference of $20 
between the two quotations. The 


buyer having accepted the quota- 
tion and having arrived at the tenth 
day for the purchase is confronted 
with two alternatives: To pay the 
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price of the merchandise, $980, or 
to use the $980 in his own business 
for an additional twenty days at a 
cost of $20, or at the rate of 37% 
per cent.” 

There are proponents of the cash 
discount practices who will admit 
that the reasons which brought it 
into vogue—namely lack of rapid 
transportation and lack of banking 
facilities—have disappeared, and 
they will admit, upon analysis, that 
the system makes it necessary for 
a buyer of merchandise to pay a 
high rate of interest for money if 
he can’t pay cash within a certain 
specified time. Such proponents 
will, nevertheless, suggest its re- 
tention. The reason they give is 
this: “It speeds up collections.” 
Let’s look to Gotham for the an- 
swer to that. Its record for 1926 
showed that on sales running well 
over $12,000,000 its loss on bad 
debts was less than $8,000. There 
is a record that many businesses 
that operate under a string of dis- 
counts would be proud to point to 
as their own. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


Gotham has only one price at 
which it sells its product to the 
retail trade. One type of retail 
store cannot buy its product at a 
lower base price than any other 
type of store. In other words it 
has no trade discounts. 

The usual and accepted meaning 
of “trade discount” is that it rep- 
resents a payment made for ser- 
vices rendered by a certain class or 
classes of trade. Most businesses 
that sell to both wholesalers and 
retailers have different rates of 
discount for wholesalers and re- 
tailers. A larger discount is given 
to the wholesaler on the basis that 
he deserves a higher rate of re- 
muneration for selling efforts and 
other services performed by him 
for the manufacturer. Some manu- 
facturers differentiate between 
wholesalers in different fields. A 
manufacturer selling, say through 
electrical wholesalers and hardware 
wholesalers might allow one a 
larger discount than the other on 
the theory that one performed 
greater service than the other. Dif- 
ferentiations are also made within 
a single field of wholesaling on the 
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(The COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH carried 
158,601 agate lines 
of Radio Adver- 
tising during the 
first six months 
of 1927.....More 


than twice as 
much as all other 
Columbus papers 


combined 
@ Thats leadership! 


And remember....The Dispatch 
also leads in local advertising, 
national advertising, classified 
advertising....The Dispatch 
leads on every count, 
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“The Paper That Has the Most 


Classified Can Generally Be Safely 
Pronounced the Best Paper’ 


George P. Rowell wrote 
this in his book “Forty Years 
an Advertising Agent.” 


It has since become an 
axiom of the advertising 
business. 


LA PRENSA of Buenos 
Aires publishes every day 
seventy, eighty, or more col- 
umns of want-ads and real 
estate classified, a volume 
that no other Argentine 
newspaper ever reached, 
even by employing most 


aggressive American prac- 
tices. 


Yet this huge volume 
comes voluntarily to LA 
PRENSA, over the counter, 
and mostly cash in advance 
at very high rates. 


No solicitors are em- 
ployed and advertisements 
will not be accepted over 
the telephone. 


The only reason. the 
paper secures them is that 
sales result from the offers 
made. 


LA PRENSA 


Buenos Aires 


has for many years been known as one of the great 


newspapers of the world. 


It publishes more pages, more news, and more adver- 
tising every day than any other paper in South 


America. 


Its circulation also is the largest in South America. 
This circulation is growing constantly. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue 


New York 
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basis of service rendered. Manu- 
facturers who sell only to retailers 
generally make differentiations be- 
tween types of retailers. 

There is no doubt that the prac- 
tice of having varying trade dis- 
counts for different types of out-~ 
lets has certain merits. There is 
also no doubt that many businesses 
follow the habit blindly. If the 
theory on which it is based is ac- 
cepted as sound, rates should con- 
tinually and constantly be revised 
for the difference in costs of sell- 
ing between two different types of 
outlets does not always remain in 
the same proportion. 

Within recent years there have 
been two distinct schools of thought 
on this matter of trade discounts. 
One school has endeavored to 
refine and elaborate on the system. 
F. D. Bristley, until recently vice- 
president of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, was constantly 
advocating different rates of com- 
mission for different channels of 
distribution. On the other hand, the 
other school, represented by busi- 
nesses like Colgate and Hudnut, 
have entirely wiped the system 
from their slates. They sell to any- 
body, any type of wholesaler or re- 
tailer, at the same price for the 
same quantity. In other words, 
they have only “quantity discounts.” 


NOT A “BAIT” PRODUCT 


Gotham’s objection to the trade 
discount is that, like the cash dis- 
count, it permits its product to be 
footballed on price. Dealers who 
get the product at the lowest price 
use it as “bait” to sell other goods 
instead of building up a_ strong 
hosiery department in which the 
product can be sold repeatedly on 
its merits. Trade discounts in- 
variably make it necessary for the 
seller to give much time and energy 
to the job of acting as an arbi- 
trator of price disputes between 
distributors. An inflexible policy of 
one price for all accounts on its 
books forestalls all such trouble. 

Gotham allows no discount on 
“quantity.” Of all discount prac- 
tices none, it seems, holds greater 
power to prevent the successful ap- 
plication of rapid stock turnover 
than the quantity discount. 


“Quantity discount” is often 
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treated as being synonymous with 
“trade discount.” It is not. It is 
a “discount that is granted from a 
base price for purchases in quan- 
tities larger. than that for which 
a base price is quoted.” A business 
can have both a trade discount and 
a quantity discount. The origin of 
the quantity discount practice, like 
that of the trade discount, is no- 
where to be found. Its purpose, 
however, is unmistakably clear. It 
exists as a sales stimulant. For 
certain types of businesses it has 
undoubted advantages. For busi- 
nesses seeking a widespread and 
rapid sale of a branded product it 
has disadvantages which should not 
be ignored. 

Its disadvantages for such busi- 
ness—the type of business that 
must have rapid turnover in or- 
der to get real profits—are well 
summed up by Professor Melvin 
T. Copeland in his “Principles of 
Merchandise” where, after pointing 
out that it creates many adminis- 
trative difficulties, he says: 

“Quantity discounts which exceed 
the savings in handling costs that 
are realized by the seller are a de- 
vice for catering to large buyers 
and usually amount to price cutting. 
Such a policy tends to strengthen 
the large customers and to weaken 
the small buyers. Over a long pe- 
riod of time this sort of discrimina- 
tion is likely to eliminate small cus- 
tomers and thus to render the seller 
more and more dependent upon a 
few large buyers.” 

Quantity discounts, in other 
words, limit trade outlets and limit 
them rapidly if the recipient of the 
discount cuts prices. A business 
that needs rapid turnover on a 
product of wide appeal certainly 
cannot fulfil that desire by follow- 
ing a poli¢y which gradually re- 
stricts the sale of its product to 
outlets which have great buying 
resources. 

In citing the Gotham Silk Hos- 
iery Company as a concrete ex- 
ample of a business with a branded 
product that has, with profit to it- 
self and to retailers, eliminated all 
the trappings and trimmings of dis- 
count so that it would be free to 
sell its product and to have its re- 
tailers sell its product to the public 
on its merit and not on price, it is 


. 
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not our desire to leave the impres- 
-sion that any other selling branded 
merchandise to the public can dup- 
licate Gotham’s success, by simply 
eliminating discounts for cash and 
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slate, he should recall that retailers 
in great numbers stood for such 
action from Gotham. Show a re- 
tailer how to make more money by 
selling merchandise—the thing that 


quantity and by having only one he is in business for—and he will 
price to the trade. There are many forget all about the discount in- 
other elements of good manufac- ducements. Gotham showed him 
turing and sales administrative how to make more money for him- 
work that must first be duplicated self without “discount inducements” 
before another business can repeat than he had made under a discount 
Gotham’s record. system and he took the Gotham 
It is fair, however, it would plan. 
seem, to assert that the elimination 
of discounts for cash and for quan- Fleisch Seles } 
tity and of trade discounts have eischmann oales increase 


played a highly important part in The Fleischmann Company, New 
. York, yeast, diamalt, etc., had net 
the success which the Gotham sales of $31,798,527 for the first six 
company has had in getting rapid months o 1927, compared with $30,- 
stock turnover for itself and its 929,008 for the same period of 1926, 
Ty . 4 and $26,061,514 for the first half of 
dealers. It also 1S fair to assert 1925. The net income for that period 
that any business which is seeking was $9,315,352, after charges. against 
the greatest turnover for its own $8,737,966 for 1926 and $6,088,162 for 
. 1925, 
product should weigh and analyze 
the value of these old-discount prac- 


tices and then determine whether Globe Manufacturing Company 


or not they have a place in its ; 
Pe wt A , P Appoints Koch Agency 
merc sing plan. : - 
: The Globe Manufacturing Company, 
If they do not and if the seller Sheboygan, Wis., manufacturer of 
lacks courage to abolish them be- metal stampings, has appointed The 
cause he is told that “the trade has Koch Company, Milwaukee, advertising 


” agency, to conduct an advertising cam- 
too long been accustomed to them paign, using business papers and direct 


to stand for wiping them off the mail. 








July Chain Store Sales 


July July % 7 Months 7 Months % 

Company 927 1926 Change 1927 1926 Change 

FF, W. oolworth. $20, 176,199 $19,406,757 4.0 $136,943,719 $126,602,497 8.2 
J C. Penney...... 10, 440, 838 8,325,297 25.4 71,200,646 54,399,861 30.8 
*S. S. Kresge...... 9,791,245 8,885,887 10.1 65,692,416 58,723,211 11.8 
S. BM. Brese...... 4,057,802 3,696,118 9.8 27,416,848 25,384,231 8.0 
Lae 4 eee 3,017,818 2,416,604 24.8 20,083,901 16,812,052 19.4 
McCrory Stores .. 2,858,822 2,474,283 15.5 19,837,789 16,657,375 19.0 
. J. Newberry.... 1,222,421 860,751 42.0 6,664,118 4,363,321 51.3 
ij . Thompson... 1,154,567 1,170,947 —1.3 8,233,255 8,359,224 —1.5 
artman Corp. ... 1,066,278 1,221,632 —12.7 9,758,371 10,447,402 —6.5 

F. & W. Grand... 911,666 789,648 15.4 6,300,480 5,199,288 21.1 
*Metropolitan Stores 863,597 830,927 3.9 5,770,228 5,136,619 12.3 
bw lellan Stores . 800,294 623,645 28.3 5,046,729 3,807,432 32.5 
G. C. Murphy a 734,961 611,859 20.1 4,923,368 3,873,039 27.1 
5Peoples Dr’g Sto’s 679,898 519,436 30.8 4,420,926 3,348,987 32.0 
BMGt, BOB. ccccces 591,860 644,880 —8.2 4,389,405 4,513,041 —2.7 
*Neisner Bros .... 506.273 345,192 46.6 3,098,798 1,815,310 70.7 
"Fanny Farmer ... 232,301 207,299 12.0 1,944,716 1,721,568 12.9 


10f the July gain, Woolworth reports, old stores contributed $44,003 gain in their 
business, or .23 per cent; for the seven months, old stores reported $5,789,426 of 
total gain, or increase in their business of 4.61 per cent. 

2 At the end of July, 1927 the S. S. Kresge Company had 404 stores in operation, 
against 332 at the end of July, 1926. 

* At the end of july, 1927, the Metropolitan had 86 stores in operation, against 
79. at the end of July, 1926. 

4At the end of July, 1927. McClellan had 115 stores in operation, against 104 
stores at the end of July, 1926. 

5 At the end of July, 1927, pd Peoples Drug Stores had 47 stores in operation, 
against 33 at the end of July, 1 

* At the end of July, wt Neiser Bros. had 20 stores in operation, against 14 
stores at the end of July, 

7 At the end of oa 1927. ‘Fanny Farmer had 104 stores in operation, against 
88 stores at the enc aff July, 1926. . 














“Quantity discount” is often on its merit and not on price, it is 
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6, when planning the most effective sales cam- 
ot 
od paign, is to include on the advertising 
ist ra) . ” . 
or schedule, ‘‘the one essential’’ medium for 


reaching the buyers of both necessities and 
luxuries in ARGENTINA. That “one es- 


sential medium” is 


-| LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


because LA NACION, thanks to its un- 
flinching loyalty to the highest ideals of 
modern journalism, has won for itself a 
place second to none, in the hearts of all 
classes of people in that fertile market— 


ARGENTINA. 


NN Oe ae ae Se We Ge Swe 


“Ask LA NACION about ARGENTINA” 
“Ask ARGENTINA about LA NACION” 








Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
io Ww. ¥. ete , S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 
4 orrespondent an enera Times Bldg., New York 


epresentative 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and ‘Certified Circulation,” by 
Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 


























8S stores at the end of july, 1926. 


How Toledo Is Getting a Free 
Advertising Campaign 
This City Has Succeeded in Getting a Number of Its Prominent Business 


Men to Finance a National Campaign by Featuring 
Them in the Copy 


By Jamieson More 


USINESS and civic leaders of 

Toledo, Ohio, long realized 
that their city had an interesting 
story which could be told to the 
world in a national advertising 
campaign. A survey showed that 
the city’s greatest advertising 
assets were industry and commerce 
and that, therefore, any advertis- 
ing decided upon should be di- 
rected toward attracting new in- 
dustries. 

But the stumbling block has been 
how to finance such a campaign. 
It would necessarily have a limited 
appeal and spectacular results 
could not be expected. For that 
reason it was felt that financing 
the campaign by community sub- 
scription or by a special appro- 
ayer of public funds would not 

be feasible. 

Then an idea was presented 
which assured Toledo of a large 
campaign but which would not 
cost the city or any organization 
one cent. 

Toledo, like other large cities, 
has a considerable number of cap- 
tains of industry and commerce 
who are in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the growth and 
progress of their city. The careers 
of these men and the development 
of their respective industries hold 
possibilities of interesting reading 
material. Of course modesty 
would not permit these firms, of 
which these men are the heads, to 
run this material in their advertis- 
ing copy. But if the same copy 
was run over the signature of the 
Chamber of Commerce, with 
considerable space devoted to the 
advertising of the city’s natural 
advantages, the problem of mod- 
esty would be solved. 

This suggested the plan for the 
financing of the Toledo campaign. 
Inasmuch as only certain indi- 
viduals and their industries were 


to be included in the series, nat- 
urally other firms and persons 
could not be expected to contribute 
to the cost of the advertising. So 
it was decided that the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce would pay 
for the campaign, and contribu 
tions would be accepted from those 
included in the series, sufficient to 
defray the expenses. 

This was the idea developed by 
Benjamin H. Bonner, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and 
John O. Munn, vice-president, into 
a workable plan, which was 
presented to several Toledo firms. 
The plan was accepted by a num- 
ber of firms and the promoters 
proceeded with the arrangements 
for the campaign. As it now 
stands, it calls for a page adver- 
tisement in a national weekly every 
four weeks, for a period of at least 
a year. 


FIRST ADVERTISEMENT FEATURED 
JOHN N. WILLYS 


The first of the series appeared 
in May and featured John N. 
Willys and The Willys-Overland 
Company. The copy was headed 
“Toledo Leadership,” and was illus- 
trated with a photograph of Mr. 
Willys in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the page. The following 
paragraphs told the story of Mr. 
Willys’ rise to leadership in the 
automobile industry, pointing out. 
for instance, that during the first 
year his company manufactured 
only 300 cars and this year its pro- 
duction will aggregate 300,000 cars 

The copy stated that “Mr. 
Willys typifies the kind of men 
who lead Toledo—men who are 
not only leaders in their business 
but who enhance the opportunity 
of prosperity and contentment for 
all by the public service which 
they render.” 

This was followed by a list of 
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CRITERION SERVICE 





You be the Jury 


Q. Do you live someplace? 4. Yes. 


Q. Do you or your wife shop in your home? 4. No. 


Q. Does your wife market in street-cars? 4. No. 
Q. On motor-roads or “downtown”? 4. No. 


Q. Is most of your income spent in your home- 
neighborhood? 4. Yes. Q. Does your wife spend most 
of it? 4. Yes. Q. Does she also spend most of her 
time there? 4. Yes. 


Q. Does she see posters 8 feet high by 4 feet wide at 
eye-level on busy corners in your neighborhood? 4. Yes. 
Q. Do you? 4. Yes. Q. Every day? 4. Yes. 


Criterion Service rests its case. 


Send for This Portfolio 


Even if only to be proper- 

ly informed you shoulds 
have it. It tells what Criterion 
Service is, so you can judge 
what it does—specifically ap- 
plied to your selling. Maybe 
you will think of a new way to 
use the medium; maybe we can 
suggest one. It can be made to 
fit any territory, any sales plan. 
Graysar BurpiInc New York 
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He Has a 
Beautiful Home 


Think of the merchandise 
that can be bought with a 
daily egg harvest like that 
shown here. Is it to be 
wondered at that pro- 
gressive poultrymen live 

in beautiful homes and 
have incomes sufficient 

to buy all necessities and 
many luxuries? 


A day’s harvest on the 
Arnold Egg Ranch 


Hints to National Advertisers 


Isn’t it logical that advertising in poultry papers 
should exert the most influence upon the purchases 
of poultry raisers? Representative poultrymen 
answering a questionnaire made no bones about the 
fact that they preferred reading these two poultry 
papers to general farm papers. Shrewd advertisers 
will take the hint. 


Poultry Tribune American Poultry Journal 


Mount Morris, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 
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things Toledo has to offer, such 
as “The third largest railroad cen- 
ter in the United States,” “One 
of the few natural harbors on the 
Great Lakes,” “Close proximity to 
center of population,” etc. 

An offer of “counsel and assfs- 
tance to business, large and small,” 
was made in the copy by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Then followed 
a pen-and-ink sketch of the 
Willys-Overland plant and finally 
the imprint of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Two other advertisements in the 
series have appeared to date: 
C. O. Migiger and the Electric 
Auto-Lite Company, and Thomas 
A. DeVilbiss and the DeVilbiss 
Company. The fourth of the 
series will be about Robert A. and 
Frank D. Stranahan and_ the 
Champion Spark Plug Company. 
Others will follow. 

“Advertising a city presents 
many problems,” says Mr. Bonner. 
“If it were not so, Toledo would 
long ago have engaged upon a 
national advertising campaign. 
Advertising a community is in 
many ways like advertising a 
commodity. You must first analyze 
your product and your market. 
You must satisfy yourself beyond 
doubt that the advertising is war- 
ranted by your expectation of re- 
turns. This is especially true in 
community advertising because you 
first face the problem of raising 
money by public subscription. 

“Then you are faced with an 
even more serious responsibility, 
namely, the wise expenditure of a 
public fund. This, in the end, re- 
quires that you be able to show 
results which justify the expendi- 
ture. If we had raised funds for 
our campaign by public subscrip- 
tion, we would ultimately have to 
prove to the subscriber and the 
public that the cost of advertising 
was justified by the results ob- 
tained for the city. 

“Toledo is essentially an indus- 
trial city. Its chief advantages 
are manufacturing and commerce. 
But the number of manufacturing 
concerns and other businesses which 
might be reached by advertising 
are few compared with the number 
of people interested in vacation re- 
sorts and playgrounds which may 
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be advertised by other communi- 
ties. Moreover, industries are 
hard to move even if you do reach 
them with advertising. 

“The Toledo campaign featuring 
true stories, full of human inter- 
est, should not only attract atten- 
tion but carry conviction and be 
long remembered. In the end we 
hope to have made success and 
Toledo synonymous. 

“Our advertising tells of the 
success of our leaders in industry 
in Toledo and ties up with each, 
important facts about the city.” 


J. L. Miller Starts 
Richmond Business 


J. Lynn Miller, for the last two 
years advertising manager of Miller & 
Rhoades, Inc., Richmond, Va., depart- 
ment store, has resigned to start his 
own advertising business, which will be- 
come operative September 1. 


Minneapolis Printers Merge 


The Tribune Job Printing Company 
and the Great West Printing Company, 
Minneapolis, have merged, the new busi- 
ness continuing under the latter name. 
C. H. McGill, vice-president of 
McGill-Warner Company, St. 
printer, is president of the new organ- 
ization. 


Furniture Account with Wilson 
& Bristol 


The Erkins Studios, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of garden furniture, has 
appointed Wilson & Bristol, New York, 
advertising, to d-rect its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines will be used. 


Changes on Staff of San 
Francisco “Chronicle” 


Harry Libbey has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. He succeeds E. C. 
Griffiths who has joined the Associated 
Advertising Company of that city. 


D. S. Leslie with Fox River 
Paper Company 


Donald S. Leslie, vice-president of 
the John Leslie Paper Company, Minne- 
apolis, has resigned to become secretary 
of the Fox River Paper Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 


Headquarters of Harry T. 
acific Coast manager of the 
Morrill Company, printing inks, will be 
located at Los Angeles instead of San 
Francisco, after September 1. 


Watson, 
H. 














Put On a Velvet Glove Before You 
Swat Charity Advertising 


Why Antagonize the Organization When a Soft Answer Will Accomplish 
the Same Result without Losing Good-Will? 


By Another Advertising Manager 


Ww the July 21 issue of 
Printers’ INK was circu- 
lated in our organization, I was 
accused of having written the arti- 
cle, “I Swat Charity Advertising 
and Save Some Money.” I didn’t 
write it; but so accurately does 
this article describe our ‘own situa- 
tion, and the steps we have taken 
to eliminate the annoying and ex- 
pensive graft of so-called chari- 
table advertising, whether it has 
any shadow of merit or is ob- 
viously worthless, that I feel 
impelled to comment on one aspect 
of the method of treatment out- 
lined by this advertising manager 
who has the courage of his con- 
victions. 

I am the advertising manager 
of a public service corporation. 
Every solicitor for “support” (this 
is the usual phrase) in the form 
of an advertisement in the Program 
for the Annual Meeting of the 
Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association, 
or the Year Book of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Blind Mice, speaks pointedly of 
the good-will which we, as a pub- 
lic utility, will gain by publication 
of our name before so distinguished 
a body of readers. Here, thinly 
veiled, is the implication that a 
refusal to “take space” courts the 
ill-will of an organized body and 
that we, as public servants, cannot 
afford to antagonize this powerful 
group. In the case of labor publi- 
cations, this has amounted to little 
less than polite blackmail. Not 
knowing where to draw the line, 
I’ve fallen a good many times, 
even when my judgment told me 
that I would get nothing for the 
expenditure. My only comfort in 
making this confession is that I’m 
fairly sure it puts me in the class 
with a good many others. 

Then, like the writer of the 
article referred to, I decided to 
call a halt. The way to stop is to 
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stop. Since that conclusion was 
reached, early this year, not one 
program, year book, or other means 
of support of the pestiferous solici- 
tor, has had a cent of this com- 
pany’s money. 

But we have gone one step 
further, and at least attempted not 
to hurt anyone’s feelings in the 
process. Whether or not any good- 
will can be bought in these oc- 
casional publications, certainly 
nothing is to be gained by creating 
for a public utility the ill-will of 
the organizations which sponsor 
them, and every _ solicitation, 
whether by mail or in person, is 
met with a full and courteous ex- 
planation of why we cannot con- 
tinue to furnish the “support” which 
we have contributed in the last few 
years. No one, whether percentage 
worker or loyal member of the 
band, can truthfully report to his 
organization that “that darned old 
crab up at so-and-so wouldn’t come 
across with a cent.” They may do 
it, of course, for all I know to 
the contrary, but if so I can at 
least state that the “crab” part of 
it isn’t justified. 

Here is an example of how it is 
done by mail: 


Thank you very much for your let- 
ter of July 1, giving us the opportu- 
nity to take adversneg space in the 
Program to be published in connection 
with the Grand Annual Social and 
Free-for-All of the Amalgamated Broth- 
omhent of Parachute Jumpers, Local No. 
1 


The revenue which this company re- 
ceives comes from the users of its ser- 
vice, and we feel very keenly our re- 
spons:bility to spend this money wisely 
and to the best advantage. ere are 
several hundred cities and towns in the 
territory which we serve. Practically 
every one has its own civic, charitable, 
fraternal, and industrial organizations. 
If we take space in one program or 
year book, there is no apparent reason 
why we should not do the same for 
others, and this would soon run into 
thousands of dollars, on which the re- 
turn would be only very indirect. 

Therefore, in view of the increasing 








sorts and playgrounds which may Francisco, after ‘September | as 
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Summary of Total Advertising Appearing 
in the Two Omaha Newspapers During 
the First Six Months of 1927 


Each starred classification..below indicates The World-Herald 
published more than the second paper. 


(Compiled by the Haynes Advertising Co.—Figures in Lines) 








World- Bee- 
Herald News 
ON CN ik em adinne Ree.tetnbanae 309,036 210,644 
Treeks. amd. Trmebore... i. acces cccsccect 13,335 15,820 
Ch ila oh ealc ak Thu ets 6d cng sees 22,995 15,561 
FREE cctit bie tines eden a 4 Scie ein > $6 2 6 49,784 27,748 
I Or reper ere 226,737 198,296 
. ss | Bae ere wee a 294,945 78,148 
ey re Cee 487,620 213,808 
Books and Publications ............... 27,398 33,747 
CR IIE Wale 5554 0. 0 5:0 sine 4 00.950 42,329 31,052 
*Building pa Bae 28,212 
OR Ch MRE er sidia’s alps daisare cbs a ade agence 15,407 3,374 
PE Do ois 6 0a OU Us cepa eeatnn. Wied 5,838 
SEEN TEE boc c we cccds cuteness 935,816 622,706 
© ee COI 8s 5a. 5 iio ss scnee ver 56,518 40,936 
ee ee ee 10,661 4,536 
*Financial and Financial Publications.... 83,013 53,186 
CPE aibseindeS chu ds.c ts sree tingid tts +s 557,284 283,213 
CPG. Soin hode ss kcal smear een 460,166 221,592 
 ttit« RR me epee ee 48,524 20,006 
*Household Appliances ..............+. 105,014 19,544 
REE Sa bt tons bobs assem wats 19,684 25,235 
CRE sii cots © ae sind 40,000 dd0.0.00 ROR 45,031 19,656 
CEES © occas sens bbs Seveues evened ted 40,124 9,345 
ORES 288aiet Cac ace ia os ovieeeadans 99,393 82,866 
i ee eee eee e eee 21,049 6,909 
OP. UES, in, 8 0.0 ke seo 8 cbse ene 62,377 60,963 
ORD ds Cet ass 400 sy dirs secdeenmats 76,209 22,659 
*Railroads and Steamships ............. 102,620 93,079 
*Resorts, Hotels and Playgrounds ...... 58,485 19,355 
*Schools and Colleges ................-. 6,762 5,285 
TN le EM tere irae mary Seer Ce 99,456 24,521 
SIRS pinla choc as canes ave os Lbbn sute 187,733 125,720 
OF Ne ak RST eB oe est in 103,782 46,179 
EPP re ee 317,597 342,643 
+Miscellaneous (Affiliated) ............. see. 46,564 
OU LE US Shane ccb oa bed ceths oth oe 1,160,852 381,500 
(EE oe Data d east aged sans aeden 6,147,736 3,435,446 
BE > 5 hs erdcettS eudi beckecbeencvede  Saers 277,312 
FO ee atts ei EE A area ny 6,147,736 3,712,758 
Total Affiliated Advertising Included 
Te Ee er Ue Se eee 75,614 


;“Affiliated Enterprises” denotes ownership by the publisher of 
paper carrying the advertising. 


THE OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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number of calls which have been made 
upon us for this kind of support, we 
have decided that in justice to our- 
selves and our patrons, and in order 
to avoid any appearance of discrimina- 
tion, we must absolutely decline to do 
“~ advertising of this sort. 

lease be assured that we have 
adopted this course only after the most 
careful consideration, and that it is 
being adhered to without exception. 


So far, no attempt has been 
made to go over my head as a 
result of that letter. 

The solicitor who calls in person 
gets much the same sort of ex- 
planation. He also gets, in the 
first place, opportunity to tell his 
whole story. After he has been 
turned down, he gets an expression 
of my regret that it is impossible 








Advertises What Cut Prices 
Mean to Sales Volume 


In an attempt to make retailers 
realize what it means to cut prices in 
order to create more volume, the Mc- 
Claren Rubber Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., in recent business-paper adver- 
tising, pointed out with the use of 
specific figures, the results of price 
cutting. Under the headline, “Can 
You Afford to Give Away Your Prof- 
its?”, the following statements are 
made: 

“Every time you cut your sellin 
price 5 per cent, you must do 124 
per cent more business to put the 
same amount of business in your a7 
register. Cut your selling price 
per cent and you must do % per hone 
more business. Cut it 15 per cent and 
you must do 112% per cent more, in 
order | ,to bring in the same gross in- 
come.” 

The company’s products are tied in 











to make an exception in his case, with these res when it is stated that N 
thanks for the opportunity he has the retailer ton oes not have to cut prices 
given us, and a hand-shake. In the = ne extra volume with these prod- : 
several months that this plan has “* 
been in operation, every solicitor ‘ , 
has departed in apparent good ig, =: oe sc Net ar 
temper and with the statement that ncome increases ro 
he understands the situation in The Wright Aeronautical Corporation, ‘ 
which I have been placed. At the  Patsrsoty, NJ quarter ended Jone 30 , 
same time, one of the great gains 1997, "a net profit of $222,071, after 
from the adoption of this policy is taxes, against $133,670 in the preced- ’ 
that, as the news of our firm treat- ing se ae ag poet, oe bg ay sor pt 
quarter o et profit for the firs’ 
ment spreads, the calls grow less {ix"months of 1927, totaled $355,741, aa 
—and I have more time and money after taxes. against $323,148 in the first 
to devote to legitimate advertising. half of last year. . 
So as I read “I Swat Charity , In 
Advertising and Save Some Emerson-Brantingham co 
Money,” in 5 light of A = Appoints G. W. Spahr 
experience [ gan to wonder | G. W. Spahr has been appointed 
the gentleman who swats SO €N- vice-president in charge of sales and at 
thusiastically and efficaciously might os “. the a ne on 
j mplement ompanvy, ocktor ” ‘ 
not accomplish the same good ends manufacturer of E-B agricultural im- 
with better grace by putting a  lements. He was at one time general 
little padding around his pet sales manager of The Dayton Rubber 
swatter. It seems to me that in Manufactur’ng Company, Dayton, Ohio. bu: 
the situation in which both he and art 
I find ourselves, there is much to Organizes Batcheller Saw and 
be said for the iron hand in the Tool Company 
—wi is on the : ri 
— glove—with emphasis on t Walter R. Batcheller has organized evi 
atter. the Ss Saw e bee yee hay 
tion, ort Jervis, N. A e was 
. . ” formerly vice-president of the Clemson Ww 
Norristown “Register Saw Company, Middletown, N. Y., and, h 
i at one time, was with the Ohlen & 
Appointment Bishop Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Norristown. Pa., Register has . , , can 
appointed Fred Kimball, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representative, p= its national ad- Gateway Club of El Paso con 
vertising representative. A ° ° . 
ppoints Hailey and Lewis 
° “ nao’ The Gateway Club of El Paso, Tex.. 
Joins Motor Boating community advertising organization of C/ 
Miss Ethel Maclean, recently with that city, has appointed Hailey and / 
the sales staff of the Macfadden Pub- Lewis, Inc., El Paso, advertising agency, 24° 
lications, has joined i? as 4 — its account. Magazines will 
staff of Motor Boating, New York. used, 
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THE OLD DOG 
| HAS TO LEARN 
NEW TRICKS 


New tricks are a part of the old dog’s daily education today 
‘ ... if he expects any bones. 

Paint manufacturers develop a finish which will dry in 
an hour. Color becomes style’s twin sister. Egg beaters, bath 
rooms and locomotives get gay. The whole balance of the 
paint industry shifts. 

Radio makes terrific inroads on the phonograph. The 
phonograph survives by adapting certain radio principles 
and developing electrical recording. 

Silk stockings replace cotton stockings and the cotton 
industry is upset. Rayon is introduced and affects both the 
cotton and silk industry. 

Oil heating proves itself and, for the transition period 
at least, all heating apparatus must be redesigned for both 
coal and oil. 

i A few years ago installment buying was a poor lackey to 
. business. Today it is enthroned in purple ... and the whole 
art of selling acquires a new technique. 

Revolutionary changes within the last five years are in 
evidence everywhere. No manufacturer can tell what will 
; happen day after tomorrow. Only the shrewdest can guess 
n what will happen even tomorrow. 

s Advertising is the one means by which a manufacturer 
can quickly refocus his attack and make his sales strategy 
continuously effective. 


7 CALKINS & HOLDEN, inc, ADVERTISING 


247 PARK AVENUE -+- + NEW YORK CITY 
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Resolute Ledger 


Op Counci. Tree Bonp 
Cutertain Bonp 
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“USE BETTER FAPFERS 











Large Scale Production 
RESOLUTE LEDGER is the product of 


modern manufacturing methods. Into it 
go carefully selected raw materials. It is 
made in a mill where equipment is of the most 
modern type. It is made to meet modern 
industrial requirements and to be sold at an 
economical price. As a result, it is a leader 
in the field of moderately-priced, rag-content 
ledger papers. 

RESOLUTE LEDGER rules well, prints 
well and dries quickly. It has a toughness 
that not only resists erasure, but will take a 
lot of rough and constant handling. For 
forms, loose leaf records and a host of other 
uses, it is giving universal satisfaction. Try it! 


. "Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Neenah, Wisconsin —_— row Boxo 


Success Bonp GLacigr BonpD 


NEENAB BOND 


for testing purposes 





STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 


Check ihe (DY ‘ Prestice LEpcEr 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
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Wanted—Some Good Cures for 
Substitution 


Furniture Business Still Has Plenty of Substitution to Fight 


Hamitton Apvertisers’ Acency, Lrtp. 
HAMILTON, OnTARIO 
Editor of Printers Ink: 

One of our clients is confronted with 
a very serious problem. 

They have had quite a liberal adver- 
tising appropriation during the last 
three years and have created an ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory demand for their 
product, which is a medium-price fur- 
niture line. 

In making an investigation recently, 
we found that there was a very con- 
siderable amount of substitution being 
done. In fact, one clerk in a store in- 
formed the writer that they were ——~ 
considerable Furniture and when 
the manager of the store was inter- 
viewed he stated that they had never 
had a piece of Furniture in stock. 

The writer appreciates that the ques- 
tion of substitution is one which con- 
fronts nearly every successful national 
advertiser. If you have information 
on any plans which have been carried 
out successfully to combat this evil, 
we would — hearing from you. 
Hamitton Apvertisers’ Acency, Ltp., 

Russet: T, Ketrey, 
President. 


UBSTITUTION in the furni- 

ture field is a hydra-headed and 
chameleon-hued subject, as old as 
Job and as hard to fix as the 
cause of cucumber-blight. Possibly 
one trouble with the furniture busi- 
ness is that people do not easily 
become excited about furniture as 
they do about cars, radio, travel, 
sports and amusements. In other 
words, if competition for the con- 
sumer’s furniture dollar raged 
somewhat more fiercely than it 
does, the industry as a whole might 
be doing better than it is in com- 
petition with other industries. 

Those in the furniture business 
say that substitution is only one 
of a number of things that are 
wrong, e. g., too many unbranded 
lines, not enough brand advertising 
to the consumer by manufacturers, 
price competition among retailers, 
seasonal sales, and the fact that 
furniture is more often bought by 
the consumer instead of being sold 
by the retailer. The causes that 
result in substitution, or in the 
retailer’s attempts at substitution, 
all probably flow from a single 
fundamental condition, namely, 
business is not so good. With 


retail sales no better than they are, 
the dealer is rare indeed who will 
say to a prospective customer: 
“No, I do not handle the particular 
make of furniture you ask for.” 
Retailers who let prospects get 
away are not the kind that reputa- 
ble manufacturers are looking for. 
Neither retailer nor manufacturer 
need expect much improvement 
until both of them do something 
to create mutual confidence in each 
other. It’s the manufacturer’s first 
move. As a leader in the furniture 
field said, a little while ago: “The 
manufacturer who intends to grow 
must do all he can to take the 
element of gambling out of the 
dealer’s business. Few dealers can 
sell the volume of goods that they 
are capable of selling without some 
help from the manufacturer.” Con- 
sumer advertising by the manu- 
facturer which enables the dealer 
to make sales to his customers be- 
fore he buys furniture from the 
manufacturer, leaves the dealer 
little chance to substitute even 
though he wanted to. 
Ameliorating the substitution evil 
is not much different from or more 
difficult than selling. The man who 
buys is king, and the woman is 
queen. Advertising that teaches 
them to ask for a particular prod- 
uct and permits them to accept 
a substitute does not go the whole 
distance. The dealer who per- 
suades them to take the substitute 
is a better salesman than the manu- 
facturer’s advertising. There is 
honest substitution and dishonest 
substitution—the former being, 
“We haven’t what you ask for, 
but this is just as good,” and the 
latter, “We have what you ask 
for” and then selling the customer 
something else and allowing him 
to believe he is getting what he 
asked for. Honest substitution can 
be much mitigated by more and 
better advertising to the consumer. 
For dishonest substitution there is 
no cure except the cure for dis- 
honesty.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





“Tt’s a Great Product—Even if You 
Can’t Get It at the Dealer’s” 


Being Thirteen Hard Luck Stories from the Real Life of Consumers 
Who Were Sold by Advertising, but— 


By Charles G. Muller 


WO earnest young’ men 

worked in Grand Rapids and 
wore Vassar underwear. Vassar 
underwear was advertised in that 
section of the country, the stores 
of the city carried it, and the 
union suits not only gave service 
but also gave a perfect fit that 
lived up to all the advertising. 

The young men /iked their 
underwear better than their jobs 
and when there came a chance to 
go to New York, they went— 
wearing their comfortable, adver- 
tised union suits. As do most 
young men from the Middle West 
on their first jobs in the big city, 
they worked hard, and when in 
the normal course of events their 
underwear started to wear out, one 
of the pair was delegated to seek 
out a new source of supply. 

It was harder for him to find a 
shop in New York that carried the 
Vassar brand than it was for Byrd 
to find Paris. Department stores 
and retail stores all over the town 
saw this energetic youth enter 
their doors with hope on his face 
and leave with his Vassar union 
suit just so much nearer falling 
apart. Finally it looked as if he’d 
have either to accept another 
brand or paste the shreds of his 
remaining suits together. 

Vassar underwear was a great 
product—even if he couldn’t buy 
it anywhere—and he’d stick to it 
as long as it would stick to him! 

When his wash lady refused to 
launder “thim there lace curtains” 
another time, in a flash of genius 
he thought to look up the Vassar 
company in the phone book. Lo! 
there was the name in the direc- 
tory. All would be well. 

A girl at the Vassar office was 
astonished. “Why you can get 
Vassar underwear at So-and-So, 
at Whoozis and Whoozis, at 
Whatshisname’s and at Rogers 
Peet. You're very welcome.” 


So to Whoozis and Whoozis. 

“Vassar union suits, please.” 

The man at the door was smiles 
all over. “Yes, indeed. Mr. Mc- 
Gillicudy will take care of you.” 

“These lightweight wool suits 
are very nice. Your size?” asked 
the clerk. 

The young man had a sinking 
feeling. But hopefully he said: 
“T’d like the linen kind... ath- 
letic type ...summer_ weight 
stuff, you know... .” 

The clerk looked out at the 
snow, shrugged his shoulders, and 
shoved his stock back into its box. 
“This wool is the only weight we 
carry at this season.” No regrets 
—no nothing. 

Well, the young man finally 
Rogers Peet and, 
after having tried two of the 
branch stores only to learn that 
they, too, did not carry the light 
cloth union suits, came on a clerk 
who admitted he could order the 
proper kind from the Vassar 
office. But the young man decided 
to go to the office himself. 


wound up at 


SUCCESS AT LAST 


To do this he had to wait for 
the clerk to get an order for the 
union suits from the department 
head and to phone someone else to 
learn the retail price, which was 
payable right then and_ there. 
Finally, having paid in advance 
and armed with credentials, the 
searcher reached the Vassar office 
—and in five minutes had the half 
dozen suits of underwear he 
craved. 

When our hero told the other 
young man how to go about buy- 
ing his favorite union suit, the 
second man merely replied: “So’s 
your fat Aunt Tillie,” and for all 
I know he may now be wearing 
Vanity Fair instead of Vassar, or 
even no underwear at all. 

There are any number of points 
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Sans 


Tulsa’s importance in the 
southwest is clearly shown 
in the report of the federal 
reserve bank of Kansas 
City for the tenth federal 
reserve district the first six 
months of 1927. 


According to the report 
Tulsa was second in build- 
ing for the period with a 
total of $7,109,621, ex- 
ceeded only by Kansas City 
with a total of $8,912,400. 


For the month of June 
Tulsa led the entire district 
in building with a total of 
$3,028,161. 


In savings accounts Tulsa 
was second for the first six 


months with a total of 
$15,891,290, and fourth in 
bank deposits with a total 
of $117,568,000. 
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Bunk 


Tulsa’s record breaking 
building program is but 
characteristic of its newer 
era of commercial, indus- 
trial and economic impor- 
tance as oil capital of the 
world, metropolis of Okla- 
homa and trade center of 
the rich Magic Empire. 

Tulsa’s complete 
market unit. 


The Tulsa World is the 
newspaper of the Magic 
Empire, serving 104 popu- 
lous communities with its 
fast motor transport sys- 
tem, and distributing more 
than 85% of its total cir- 
culation in this market. 


Detailed information con- 
cerning the market possibil- 
ities of the Magic Empire 
furnished on request. 


Sworn Average Net Paid Circulation June 1927 


DAILY (M. & E.) 
79,358 


SUNDAY 
64,198 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


The Ford-Parsons Co. 
60 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
58 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson 
9 East 41st St., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Walton Bldg., 


Davies, Dillon, & Kelly 
707 Land Bank Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New York, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


An All-Day Newspaper 


TULS# 


Oklahoma’s NS Newspaper 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 
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to this tragic story, depending upon 
how you look at it. Probably the 
man who wandered over the 
wastes of New York looking for 
this particular brand never should 
have fallen for the original Vassar 
advertising. Maybe the company 
should have said in its Mid- 
western announcements that “if 
you move to New York it will be 
easier to buy B. V. D., so don’t 
bother to read this advertisement.” 
But the fact remains that the 
young fellow did fall for the ad- 
vertising, and liked the product so 
much that he was willing to spend 
hours trying to get it in a strange 
land. 

Here was a case where the 
manufacturer turned an inquirer 
over to the dealer—to several deal- 
ers—as if the consumer would get 
service at any of the stores, yet 
the dealers had little or no stock 
and only one of them had the 
alertness to offer to get the de- 
sired product. How many manu- 


facturers know how many pros- 
pects their advertising creates and 


how many are lost because the 
dealer who is supposed to deliver 
the goods hasn’t any goods to 
deliver ? 

Did you ever, as a manufac- 
turer, make a real check on the 
obstacles the inquirer is up against 
when he tackles the dealer after 
your advertising has made a real 
live prospect of him? In case you 
have not looked into what your 
dealers are doing to your product, 
here are twelve more actual in- 
stances of what the consumer 
faces after he reads “obtainable at 
your nearest dealer.” Your prod- 
uct may be among those quoted; 
maybe it ought to be even if it 
is not. 

oe 

Miss Virginia S., the daughter 
of a bishop, was traveling from 
here to there, and she landed in 
New York. Her pockets were shy 
of cash, but she knew that the 
nickel and the penny in her pocket- 
book were not her last resource, 
for she had with her a dozen 
American Express Company travel 
checks which extensive advertis- 
ing had assured her were as good 
as gold or even better because they 
weighed less and would not wear 
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purse. Here she was, 
right in the home town of the 
company that boasted to all the 
world that its checks were cash- 
able anywhere on the face of the 
globe. 

So she went to the Fifth Avenue 
branch of the American Express 
Company to cash one of her good- 
as-gold checks. A polite clerk told 
her she could not cash a check at 
this place because it was the ex- 
ecutive office but that she probably 
could cash it at the branch around 
the corner. So she went to the 
office around the corner and pre- 
sented her check again. Every- 
thing went smoothly; she filled out 
the check, signed it with the same 
signature that was on the top of 
the check, and took it to a window 
to get the money which she had 
been assured by advertising would 
be hers on demand anywhere— 
anywhere at all. 

The man at the window smiled. 
Could she identify herself? She 
could. She had her personal call- 
ing cards, she had some letters ad- 
dressed to herself, and she had one 
letter from her father, the bishop, 
on special stationery. But, in- 
sisted the man, could she identify 
herself? Apparently, it developed, 
she could not—not even if her 
father had been a dozen bishops 
rolled into one, had written her a 
dozen letters and had had his sig- 
nature sealed by a notary public. 
In the home town and the home 
office of the company whose checks 
she had seen advertised to be good 
no matter where she might be, 
Miss S. could not get money on 
her check because this identifica- 
tion and her signature which 
matched the original on the check 
were not enough! 

The nickel that she had scorned 
in her pocketbook was all that got 
her in touch with a friend who 
cashed the check through his own 
bank, and Miss S. never has been 
sure whether the friend eventually 
had to appear before the president 
of the American Express Com- 
pany with a dozen prominent 
citizens to identify him. 

* * * 


out her 


Frank Doe is a friend of Kup- 
penheimer clothes. A_ clean-cut, 
good looking young man, he has 
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WABASH RAILWAY COMPANY 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Jno. MALONEY, 

Ase. Gust. Pass. Acart 
@. 6. K > 

a i a 244 souf CLARK STREET 
w. ° 

(S, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PaTRICE D. QuINN, 
Grrr Pace —r 


Tecersone. Hannon 4800 


¥. J. Sweeney, 
Teavetme Pass. Acunt 

H. J. Dwyer, 
Passawoen Aout 

D. Cc. Pat™, 
Pasesrosn Aos™t 


The W. B. Ziff Company, August lst, 1927. 
608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Sof Want to take this opportunity to 


sore again thank you for the wonderful cooperation 
had and splendid results we have received at the 
tery hands of your company in connection with Wabash 
oma advertising carried in the Chicago ‘Defender. 

We have enjoyed a wonderful business 


riled. from the colored people of Chicago on our low 


She rate excursions to Detroit and St. Iouis during 
call- the past season and feel we can justly attribute 
s ad- the success of these excursions to the Chicago 
| one Defender, for this paper is truly a great adverti- 
shop, sing medium among the people it serves. 
in- 
ntify With very best wiahes, believe me 
oped, 
her 
hops Yo very truly, 
ler a 
sig- 
ablic. 


10me 
recks 
good ‘ 

~ be, 

y on 

ifica Route of he “BANNER BLUE LIMITED" 
vhich 


ane 12,000,000 BUYERS SPENDING 
oo $5,000,000,000 A YEAR 


who 


own f THE ONE WAY TO REACH THEM! 


been 


“| The Chicago Defender 


inent is America’s great national medium for reaching the Colored Race 








For information address W. B. ZIFF CO., Special Representative 
Kup- CHICAGO DEFENDER or 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
-cut 3435 Indiana Ave., Chicago 171 Madison Ave., New York 


. has 
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The Canton Daily News 


Supremacy 


is Home-Made and 
Home-Grown! 


The growth and progress of The Canton 
Daily News has been made possible because 
Canton readers have emphasized their home 
reading preference for The Canton Daily 
News, and Canton merchants are doing like- 
wise with their advertising. 


Home-Made Circulation 


The circulation figures quoted on 
this page are taken from the latest 
statement of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. They show conclu 
sively the growth and progress of 
The Canton Daily News. 


The Canton Daily News 


DURING THE LAST A. B. C. 
PERIOD SHOWED A NET PAID 
DAILY CIRCULATION OF 


36,464 


WHICH WAS A GAIN OF 
8,747 


over the same period of 1926, This is 
more than five times the gain made 
by The Evening Repository in the 
same re No greater proof can be 
offered of reader preference than the 
growth made by The Canton Daily 
News over the past five years. A 
steady and consistent growth—the 
direct result of reader interest and 
reader confidence. 

A newspaper is of value to 

its advertisers only in so far 

as it is of service to its 

readers. Reader confidence 

presets growth—the only 

asis upon which any pub- 

lication should be estimated. 


The Canton Daily News has the 
largest net paid circulation for any 
newspaper in Canton or Stark Co. 


I. A. KLEIN - - 
J. NORRIS HILL 





National Representatives 


Home-Made Advertising 


The figures quoted on this page 
are indicative of what is taking 
place in 1927 in LOCAL ADVER- 
TISING. They are taken for the 
month of July. Special attention 
is called to the RELATION be- 
tween LOCAL ADVERTISING and 
CIRCULATON. 


The Canton Daily News 
DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 
GAINED 


57,351 


lines of paid local display advertising 
over the same month of last year. 
While the other Canton newspaper 
was taking a tremendous loss The 
Canton Daily News showed a 12.8% 
gain in local advertising for the month. 


Canton merchants who study results 
have profited through the ‘“Home- 
made and Home-grown’’ circulation 
of The Canton Daily News. 


National Advertisers will do 
well to take notice of the 
great change in local ad- 
vertising lineage in Canton. 


DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 
THE EVENING REPOSITORY 
Lost 74,760 


LINES OF LOCAL DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


: New York and Chicago 
Seattle——Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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found that Kuppenheimer suits set 
him off just right. 

For a time he lived in Detroit, 
where he had a charge account at 
Hudson’s, and to that store he 
went when he needed, or = * 
he needed, a new outfit. is 
shoulders were squared for a cer- 
tain new Kuppenheimer suit that 
was widely advertised. But did he 
get the suit? Ha-ha! 

Of course he was shown Kup- 
penheimer clothes, but sadly there 
was only one suit in the lot that 
would fit him. No more suits in 
that size. Just one. Immediately 
the salesman began to push a dif- 
ferent line of clothes, but Frank 
was adamant as only a careful 
dresser can be. He wanted Kup- 
penheimer. The salesman hemmed 
and hawed, finally admitting that 
the stock in that brand was “low.” 
In the end Frank Doe took an- 
other brand, chiefly because he had 
a charge account and had little 


ready cash. 
- * + 


Two other gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance have a warm feeling in 


their hearts for Holeproof hosiery. 
One of them declares that in spite 
of all the advertising behind this 
brand he never has seen a window 
or counter display of it and he has 
tried unsuccessfully to get these 
socks in several big natural outlets. 
The other man saw a new adver- 
tisement recently for the double- 
toe, and in spite of unhappy pre- 
vious excursions through stores 
over the country, he set out to find 
sorre double-toe Holeproof socks 
in New York. After other stops, 
he ended at Weber & Heilbroner. 
There the salesman tried to sell 
him another brand, and this gentle- 
man in despair gave up his search. 
He still thinks, however, that 
Holeproof hosiery is a darned 
good product—even if he can’t 
get hold of any of it. 
* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Roe were 
all set for vacation. They were 
going back to the farm by train to 
visit Dick’s folks, but they were 
motoring from New York to see 
Mrs. Roe’s family Sunday in 
Philadelphia. They were to start 
their railroad trip Sunday from 
Philly, Dick, being a newspaper 
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man, had confidence in what he 
reads in the papers, and he was 
impressed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s large advertisements 
about splendid travel service. The 
advertising made him keen for the 
Pennsylvania and he decided to 
use that line part of the way home. 
Knowing it would be difficult to 
get his ticket in Philadelphia on 
Sunday and with a picture of first- 
class travel service in his mind, 
he went to the consolidated ticket 
office in New York and asked for 
transportation to the old home 
town from Philadelphia. And did 
this reader of newspaper advertis- 
ing get his ticket? Dunt esk! 
Unfortunately poor Richard had 
to use a trick railroad somewhere 
along the line and that threw ad- 
vertised service completely out of 
gear. The trouble was slight—it 
may have been that the clerks were 
not on the job or that Dick got 
mad at explaining over and over 
again what it was he wanted to 


‘do. Anyway, someone slipped up 


on service and the Pennsylvania 
has another prospect who is lost 
forever. 
. * + 

On the morning of the second of 
June, 1927, a New York man woke 
to realize that his brother in Chi- 
cago was having a birthday on 
June third and that only great 
speed in buying and air mail ser- 
vice in delivering could get a gift 
delivered in time for the event. 
Mr. X some days before had 
talked with a representative of the 
Hickok Manufacturing Company 
and had been told that Wallach 
Brothers and Gimbel’s were two 
good places to buy Hickok belts. 

So when Mr. X decided that, 
Hickok belts being the belt of a 
gentleman, he would make a gen- 
tleman of his brother (if possible 
in twenty-four hours), he raced 
to the nearest Wallach store. Of 
course the shop had Hickok belts 
and buckles, but the clerk was 
hesitant about bringing them out. 
He displayed a few buckles with 
great caution and minimum speed, 
and he was reluctant in spite of 
prodding to conjure up other 
styles. He stalled and stalled and 
stalled, asked the store manager a 
few questions, brought out one 
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other model in a case with depleted 
stocks and at length admitted that 
these were all the buckles he had. 

Mr. X. hesitated to take any of 
the proffered buckles, most of 
which were tarnished, but time 
was short and he selected one of 
the two styles available. But 
when he asked for a buckle with 
the letter of his brother’s name, the 
clerk stalled again, urging Mr. X 
to write out his brother’s address. 
The store would send the buckle 
off by air mail in time, said the 
clerk, but his words sounded 
doubtful and he admitted that the 
desired initial was all sold out. 
That was that, and the belt and 
buckle hunter hustled to Gimbel’s. 

Here he waited several minutes 
in front of a counter with no 
clerks, at last commandeering 
from another section a girl who 
apparently had heard of Hickok 
belts and buckles but who could 
not distinguish between plate and 
sterling. She made a few half- 
hearted stabs at fishing out suit- 
able buckles, but she never was 
sure of prices and she had less 
idea of the stock than the cus- 
tomer, who, deciding that such 
sales help was worse than none at 
all, left the store. As a last resort, 
with time drawing short, he ap- 
pealed directly to the Hickok rep- 
resentative and was fitted out in 
such short order that the birthday 
gift went into the air mail in time 
for early delivery in Chicago. 

* * 


A young man joined the Y. M. 
C. A. to play handball. He was 
full of energy and had a great 
good-will for crepe-soled Keds, 
advertised as the ideal shoe for 
tennis and similar sports. He 
thought they would be fine for 
handball, and he set out to find a 
pair. 

The time was early spring, his 
foot size was the average—seven 
—and the possible stores handling 
Keds were legion. He walked and 
he walked and he walked. He 
traveled through the entire center 
of New York’s shopping district, 
went into any number of. small 
shoe stores, and made a tour of all 
the shops in a suburban district. 
In only one store did he come close 
to getting what he wanted—Gim- 
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bel’s had a pair of size seven and 
a half, an odd pair that had been 
left over from the previous tennis 
season. All in all, this enthusiast 
for this nationally advertised shoe 
went to twenty large and small 
stores before he got the adver- 
tised Keds at Slazinger’s! 
* * * 


Another enthusiast for nation- 
ally advertised merchandise, this 
one keen for Ide collars as adver- 
tised in the subway, tried his luck 
in the neighborhood of Forty- 
second Street. Out of eight tries 
in this likely section he did not 
land a single Ide collar! 

* * * 


Madame X. sought all over a 
Midwestern city of 140,000 popu- 
lation to get some of the Venida 
hairnets to which she had grown 
accustomed through widespread 
advertising in another city. No- 
where in that town’s leading stores 
could she find any. So she sent 
away to another city and bought 
them there. 

* * * 

An admirer of shiny hair and 
Melba Bandoline, which is adver 
tised heavily, has been trying re- 
cently to get that product in sev- 
eral cities. Instead of Melba 
Bandoline, he frequently gets a 
dealer tale to the effect that bando- 
line is a trade name belonging to 
Colgate, and along with the story 
he usually finds the dealer trying 
to sell him Colgate’s bandoline. 
Often the dealer even goes so far 
as to insist that Melba cannot make 
such a product because Colgate has 
exclusive rights. 

* * * 

A prospect for a bird cage 
wanted to learn whether any 
manufacturer made a big canary 
cage. He wanted a Hendryx cage 
if possible, because he often had 
seen the name advertised. He 
went to Macy’s to find out what he 
could, and it took the buyer of the 
housefurnishings section himself 
fifteen minutes to dig through a 
pile of catalogs even to find out 
whether there was such a cage 
The catalog was at the bottom of 
a great heap. 

* * 

Elon G. Pratt, sales manager of 

the Smokador Company, on a re- 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


In a cross-section survey-of the Syracuse market area, 
the following question was asked of 6,090 families— 


Question: What Sunday newspaper do you depend 
upon most for advertising? 


Response: 


77.62% of The Syracuse Sunday Herald readers in 
the City Market definitely prefer to depend upon it 


for store news. 


Half again as many are conscious of favoring the 
advertisements in The Sunday Herald, as prefer the 
other two Sunday papers COMBINED! 


46.36%, depend most upon THE SUNDAY HERALD 


16.93% depend most upon the second Sunday paper 





15.01% depend most upon the third Sunday paper 
10.54% have no distinct favoritism, and 
11.16% receive none of the Sunday papers regularly 


Reader acceptance is one of the most valuable assets 
of any newspaper. 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


National Representatives: 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Park Square Bldg. 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
New York Boston Chicago 





507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Sun Francisco, California Seattle, Washingten Leos Angeles, California 
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cent trip to Boston tried to find 
his own product and was mis- 
directed by various employees of 
one store to three departments. He 
says: “I think it was only because 
I knew where Smokadors were 
sold in the store that I finally suc- 
ceeded in getting to the right de- 
partment.” 

As 2 result of this experience 
he suggests that, “many manufac- 
turers would help themselves if 
periodically in big cities they 
would run a newspaper advertise- 
ment listing dealers and telling 
opposite the name of the depart- 
ment stores the particular depart- 
ment where the advertised goods 
are on sale.” 

* * * 

Lest you think it is just the ad- 
vertising manufacturer whose 
vaunted service is not available, 
consider this lovely story of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, of New 
York, which goes so far as to back 
its newspaper advertising with 
pamphlets that tell how good the 
bank is and what excellent service 
it gives. 

A small depositor, on going to 
the Grand Central branch in fear 
and trembling that his account 
would be too small, was assured 
by a cordial executive that so long 
as he paid $2.50 a month service 
charge he could keep a checking 
account of less than $500 and the 
bank would be glad to welcome 
him on its books, etc., etc. 

One day, Mr. Small Depositor’s 
account dropping very low, he 
rushed to bolster it with the pay 
check which he had put in regu- 
larly every first day of the month 
for six months, a check on a re- 
liable firm through a first-class 
bank. That same afternoon, he 
made out a personal check for 
$168, and the man to whom it was 
made went to the Corn Exchange 
branch to present the check. 
There he was told that it might be 
good—but that there would be no 
knowing for three days, by which 
time the pay check which had been 
deposited that morning would have 
gone through the clearing house! 
Mr. Small Depositor was in a fine 
hole. 

His account withdrawn, today 
he feels that the bank, having ad- 
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vertised service, could have sent 
a runner to the bank on which his 
pay check was drawn or it could 
have called his office to verify the 
pay check instead of embarrassing 
him with his friend. Soon after 
this display of advertised service, 
the Corn Exchange sent him an 
anniversary letter asking for names 
of prospective depositors. It did 
not get the names. Neither did it 
get the service charge which for 
six months it had forgotten to 
collect ! 
* 7 + 

The waste cost of making pros- 
pects whom the dealer turns away 
because of low stocks or ignorance 
of the product or poor service, 
makes up a great part of the much 
talked of expense of advertising. 
But I doubt if such advertising 
waste is greater than the waste in 
shoe leather to the prospects them- 
selves who, after walking the 
streets from shop to shop, finish up 
with blisters and a firm conviction 
that “it’s a great product—even if 
you can’t get it at the dealer’s!” 


J. St. C. McQuilkin Starts 
Advertising Business 


J. St. Clair McQuilkin, formerly edi- 
tor of The Furniture Reporter, has 
started an advertising business at She- 
boygan, Wis., under his own name 
He was, for twelve years, advertising 
manager of the Northern Furniture 
Company of that city. 


Chandler-Cleveland Motors 
Net Income 


The Chandler-Cleveland Motors Cor 
poration, Cleveland, reports for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1927, a net 
— of $411,603, after charges and 
‘ederal taxes, against $263,403, before 
Federal taxes in the previous quarter 


Glenridge Textile Account to 
Martin Agency 


The Glenridge Textile Company, New 
York, hosiery, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Martin Advertis 


Newspapers, 


ing Agency, New York. 
publications wil! 


magazines, and agents’ 
be used. 


J. O. Boyd with Scheerer, Inc. 


John O. Boyd has joined the New 
York staff of Scheerer, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, as assistant to the East 
ern manager. He was formerly wit! 
the advertising department of Best & 
Company, New York. 
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Cease the 


««Father dear, what is that red- 
hot object darting back and. 
forth between the Sales and 
Advertising Departments?’’ 

«*That, Oswald, is the buck.’’ 
««But, father dear, in this con- 
test, why does not one depart- 


ment ultimately retain the 
buck?”” 


«Because, my lad, the object of 
the game is to pass the buck.’”’ 
««And what isa buck, father?’’ 
‘««In this case, son, the buck is 


the blame for insufficient sales 
and high selling costs.”’ 


««But, father, shouldn’t the 
factory be awarded permanent 
possession of the buck for 
overproduction?”’ 

««No, my child; they tried 
that but the buck wouldn’t 
pass. The problem here is 
one of distribution.’’ 


Buck passing is not listed 
in the records of economics 
as the cause for failure; but 
it undoubtedly is. And 
when the contest is waged 
between Sales and Adver- 
tising Departments, it is 
particularly pathetic, be- 
cause both sides are right. 
The hitch is in the fact 
that each side expects the 
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Vacillation 


other to ale sig an im- 
possible function. 


The usual conception is 
that selling is one thing 
and advertising is another. 
Coordination between the 
two so that maximum sales 
result from minimum ad- 
vertising expense, and 
advertising reduces selling 
expense, is a third function 
which neither department 
shoulders. Yet each de- 
partment feels its need. 


Our experience in han- 
dling marketing problems 
has provided the balance 
for many clients—nation- 
ally known organizations 
with competent advertis- 
ing departments, excellent 
advertising agency connec- 
tions, and well directed 
sales forces. 


Their satisfaction is a mat- 
ter of history available to 
you if you are seeking to 
economize on distribution 
costs by making distribu- 
tion methods more profit- 


able. 


James F. Newcoms & Co. inc. 
Direct Advertising « Merchandising Counsel 


330 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone PENnsylvania 7200 
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There is no other explanation 
for the relationship of 


The Daily Pantagraph 


ND 


Central Illinois 


We take an honest pride in producing a news- 
paper that has a distinct and unusual person- 
ality—that has built up a READERSHIP in 
78 cities and towns far in excess of a circula- 
tion of 19,500. 


Bloomington and Central Illinois is a ONE- 
PAPER MARKET solely because the people 
have made it so with their subscriptions for 
81 years, and because of their readiness to buy 
from Pantagraph advertising columns. 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


Bloomington, III. 
Published Every Morning Except Sunday 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHAS. H. rt. a) ey Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., Boston 
F. ALES, Room 1501, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


phew: A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press 























Divorce Will Not Solve the 
Department Store Problem 


The Abuses 


That Have Been Perpetrated by Manufacturers 


and 


Department Stores Should Serve as Warning Signals to Both 


By J. W. Champion 


Sales Manager, Reliance Manufacturing Company 


O the manufacturer of adver- 

tised products who reads Mr. 
Yonker’s excellent article care- 
fully it is more a warning than a 
challenge.* The abuses pointed out 
are, it would seem, largely avoid- 
able and are chargeable to faulty 
distribution policies on the. part of 
certain manufacturers or their dis- 
tributing agencies. 

Unquestionably merchandise bear- 
ing manufacturers’ trade-marks is 
enjoying a greater volume of sale 
than it did five years ago. Pro- 
ducers who have established them- 
selves over a period of years seek 
to stabilize or possibly increase 
their business by fixing in the 
public mind a consciousness of the 
desirablility of their goods. The 
dry goods trade which has been 
rather slow to follow the makers 
of grocery, dry and hardware items 
has, during the last few years, been 
gradually adding to the list of ad- 
vertised merchandise. This develop- 
ment will continue and I believe a 
survey would show that the vast 
majority of branded goods are 
produced by well-equipped manufac- 
turers who have definite high ideals 
concerning the quality of their 
products. As a rule these manu- 
facturers are the leaders in their 
respective industries and strive to 
trade up to the highest standards 
the public pocketbook will afford. 

It would be a misfortune to the 
public if the big retail outlets and 
advertised goods producers could 
not adjust their difficulties, which 
are, I believe, largely in individual 
problems—both as to product and 
market. 

Mr. Yonker points out that a 
store must impress upon the public 
that “it is a good store in which 
to shop for quality, service and 

*How the Department Store Views Na- 


tional Advertising,” by Ralph L. Yonker, 
Prrnters’ Inx, July 7, 1927; page 3. 
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value,” Now the manufacturer 
who advertises is selling the public 
on the quality and value of his 
product. It seems to me that if 
the manufacturer is absolutely 
sincere and if he is doing an effec- 
tive job of selling the public there 
is more basic reason for manufac- 
turer and merchant to pull together 
than to pull apart. In such a situa- 
tion the merchant should raise 
every presumption in favor of the 
advertised product and_ should 
simply be wary in the arrange- 
ments he makes for handling the 
goods. 

For example, why should a store 
spend thousands of dollars adver- 
tising an advertised appliance? Or 
if it is to spend money thus why 
do without a businesslike contract 
regarding the distribution of goods 
in its market? The fact that a 
corset or a shoe manufacturer 
changed its policy to the disad- 
vantage of the merchant surely 
should not be the basis for a gen- 
eral indictment of branded mer- 
chandise. I have heard many 
vigorous complaints about the way 
certain big stores have butchered 
certain well-known items. Fre- 
quently one sees a $1.50 article 
advertised at 89 cents or a $1.00 
article advertised for 69 cents by a 
store which takes advantage of the 
fact that the maker has fairly set a 
price in the public conciousness and 
the “cut” leads trade into the store. 
Such practice may work terrific in 
jury to the manufacturer ; it causes 
smaller stores to resist handling the 
product—thereby increasing sales 
cost and in particularly aggravated 
cases it may cause a loss of dis- 
tribution and consumer sales op- 
portunity which penalizes the 
manufacturer to the extent of 
thousands of dollars. Yet I do 
not believe that the piratical opera- 
tions of these certain stores should 
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cause the manufacturer to attempt 
to keep all big stores from han- 
dling his goods. 

The point is that the big store 
should look at the sources of sup- 
ply with a discriminating eye—just 
as the manufacturer should handle 
his distribution with intelligence. 
The abuses which have been per- 
petrated on each side can serve as 
warning signals to both parties. 

I agree with three of Mr. 
Yonker’s four suggestions—ques- 
tioning only the first one which is 
to the effect that manufacturers 
should spend a greater amount of 
money through the store’s adver- 
tising columns. This immediately 
gives the big store a tremendous 
advantage over the store that 
cannot advertise. The manufacturer 
would open himself to charges of 
discrimination. The method we 
pursue is to list in our newspaper 
advertisements the names of all 
dealers who carry a fair stock of 
Big Yank work shirts. The down- 
town stores in each city are placed 
in a group by themselves—usually 
at the top of the list which will 
show from one hundred to six or 
seven hundred dealers spread 
around the city and outlying towns. 
This has worked out very well on 
Big Yank work shirts and the big 
dealer who advertises is furnished 
with cuts which he can use effec- 
tively in modest space to tie up 
with the campaign. 

The cure for the ills that bring 
forth periodic explosions from 
both maker and merchant is for 
both parties to have the freedom 
to arrange for fair representation 
of goods. Before making such ar- 
rangement each party should study 
the qualifications and needs of the 
other carefully and be absolutely 
convinced that they can work to 
mutual advantage before forming 
an alliance. 

I am strongly reminded of the 
current talk-fest on the subject of 
marriage. Alliances between lead- 
ing manufacturers and sellers is to 
my mind as important to the eco- 
nomic structure as is marriage to 
the social. Prominent students of 
social problems constantly express 
the thought that the troubles inci- 
dent to married life can to a large 
extent be anticipated and that a 
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deliberate approach to the subject 
of marriage would go far toward 
reducing the number of divorces. 
Is not the same thing true of 
alliances between maker and seller ? 
Let each study the other fellow; 
high-powered salesmanship to be 
shelved on the one hand and hard- 
boiled suspicious resistance on the 
other. Then when the deal is ap- 
proached let it be with the thought 
that it is the start of relations that 
are to be lasting and let there be 
explicit understandings regarding 
the rights and obligations of each 
party. 





Six Radiator Companies 
Consolidate 


Six radiator companies have been 
merged into a new corporation, the Na 
tional Radiator Corporation. The com- 
panies involved are the National Rad- 
iator Company; the Niagara Radiator & 
Boiler Company; Continental Heater 
Corporation; Utica Heater Company; 
Union Radiator Company. and Gurney 
Heater Manufacturing Company. 

The operating management will have 
John H. Waters, formerly president of 
the National Radiator Company, as 
chairman of the board; Edward Norris, 
formerly president of the Utica Heater 
Company, as president, and E, C. 
Andrews, formerly president of the 
Niagara Radiator & Boiler Company, as 
chairman of the advisory committee. 





C. P. Clark Starts Nashville 
Business 


C. P. Clark, formerly with the Ralph 
H. Jones Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has started an advertising business at 
Nashville, Tenn., under his own name 
a ee Griscom is vice- -president of the 
new company. He was formerly with 


the foreign advertising department of 
the Kellogg Sales Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





W. R. Howell, Vice-President, 


Burton Bigelow, Inc. 

Walter R. Howell, formerly with 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit, has re- 
signed to become vice-president and ac 
count executive of urton Bigelow, 
Inc., Buffalo advertising agency. He 
was at one time with Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., advertising agency of 
Detroit. 


J. L. Collin Advanced by 
Alaska Refrigerator 


John L. Collin. formerly Western 
sales manager of the Alaska Refrigera- 
tor Company, Chicago, has been made 
director of sales. He succeeds Joseph 
Bond, resigned. 
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The MIRROR 


Delivery to You as an 
Advertiser 


This then is what The Mirror offers to you: 


Daily Contact in the Home 
City families 
City consumers 
Exclusive city consumers . . 





Such a universal acceptance of The Mirror 
throughout the trade area gives reason for an 
inspection of circulation methods. Examine the 
ABC report. The auditors show that no premi- 
ums or contests were used; canvassers were not 
employed; clubbing offers were not permitted; 
no artificial stimulus had any part in securing this 
audience for Mirror advertisers. The paper is 
bought on merit, because the family demands it. 


Clearly it dominates the inviting Altoona market 
so far as home coverage is concerned. 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 


Altoona, Pa. 


Business Direct 


FRED G. PEARCE, Adv. Mgr. 

















Enter—The Five and Ten Cent 
Grocery Chain 


Over 750 Items Are Being Sold in the Chain Operated in Boston 


By Arthur H. Smith 


Treasurer, C. E. Barton’s 5c and 10c Food Stores 


N March, 1926, I opened the 

first five-and-ten-cent grocery 
store in the country, so far as I 
am aware, at 224 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston. This location, 
between Huntington Avenue and 
Boylston Street, is in the midst 
of a very large apartment dis- 
trict. Many of the apartments in 
this section, which is largely com- 
posed of business people and stu- 
dents, are extremely small, and 
they are almost entirely equipped 
with kitchenettes, rather than 
kitchens. The location is close to 
the Christian Science Publishing 
House, which employs a large 
number of men and women, many 
of whom reside in the district. 
Nearby are several of the leading 
educational institutions in the city, 
including Boston University, Sim- 
mons College, Harvard Medical, 
Tufts Medical, the Conservatory 
of Music, and numerous others. 

The store, a large one, has 
above its door a swinging sign 
bearing the chain name—“C. E. 
Barton’s 5c and 10c Food Stores.” 
The name C. E. Barton, which is 
that of my manager, was chosen 
as one that was euphonious and 
easily remembered. The stores are 
actually operated by myself, in the 
office of treasurer, and my son, 
C. Wesley Smith, as president. 

Our second store on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge, in 
Central Square, has been in opera- 
tion since the first of January, 
1927. It is close to the Man- 
hattan Market and the big Central 
Square business district, in which 
several of the large variety chains 
operate. This, again, is a district 
in which there is a large apart- 
ment and family trade. 

Before going into our methods 
in detail, perhaps I had better say 
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a word about the results that our 
stores have produced. 

Store Number One, in Boston, 
during the first ten months of its 
existence, served 165,966  cus- 
tomers and sold $56,656.53 worth 
of goods. The store has shown a 
consistent increase in business, 
with only occasional intervals of 
fluctuation, since it was opened. 
During its first week in March, 
1926, it served 1,800 customers 
who bought $495.75 worth of 
goods. The second week 1,946 
customers purchased goods 
amounting to $646.49. By Novem- 
ber 15, customers had increased to 
5,524 and receipts to $2,052.68, for 
a single week. The largest week 
in the history of this store was 
that of February 28, 1927, when 
6,711 customers were served and 
total purchases amounted to $2,- 
576.06. A comparison of figures, 
since the store entered upon its 
second year, has reflected favor- 
ably upon the progress of the 
business. To choose an instance at 
random, during the week of June 
6 this year, the store served 5,434 
customers and did $1,834.19, as 
against 3,284 customers and a 
business of $1,040.30 for the cor- 
responding period the previous 
year. With the substantial in- 
creases that have been effected, 
moreover, it has been unnecessary, 
through our self-service plan of 
operation, to increase our help. 

Store Number Two, with a 
frontage six feet less in width 
than that of the Boston unit, runs 
about $1,200 a week but it will do 
more. 

The average cost of operation, 
including salaries and bonuses, is 
10 per cent. The usual markup is 
14% and 15% per cent. Some of 
our 1927 figures for Store Num- 
ber One will serve to show how 
the percentages run. For January, 
the operating cost was 9% per 
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TURN THESE 77000 
BRILLIANT S$EARCHLIGHTS 
ON YOUR WARES 


Ir TaKEs positive and negative to make electricity. 
It takes both currents to put crackle and action into 
a brain. Forum readers are in live contacts with yes 
and no. The Forum starts the sparks. It is a maga- 
zine of controversy. Its readers are roused out of 
hammock lassitude into crackling brain action! 


Turn these 77,000 penetrating searchlights on 
your wares. Their brilliance streams down from the 
very top of magazine lists. 11% of these brains are 
controlling all the wires in one or more corporations. 
Another 11% are earning from $25,000 to $80,000 
a year... 40% of the total are earning over $10,000 
a year... an additional 20% over $5000. You 
submit your product to a high purchasing power— 
and to a searching interest in all that makes for 
comfortable living. 


Will the Forum carry your advertising? 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
WALDO W. SELLEW, Advertising Manager 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Vermont’s Prosperity 


Business students look upon life insurance 
sales as an accurate indication of business 
conditions. It is, therefore, worthy of note 
that while June sales of insurance showed an 
increase of 9% for New England, Vermont 
showed an increase of 40%. Vermont also 
led all states in the Union for the |2-month 
period ending May 31, 1927, with an increase 
of 15%. This steady increase would not be 
possible if Vermonters were not steadily in- 
creasing their buying power. 


Brattleboro Is Typical 


of the cities and towns that make Vermont's 
prosperity perennial. Its industry is diver- 
sified, its taxable property steadily on the 
increase, its per capita bank deposits six times 
the national average. The Southeastern 
Vermont territory, of which it is the trading 
center, cannot be covered without use of 
the only daily newspaper in the field, The 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Barre Daily Times Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
Bennington Banner Brattleboro Reformer St. Johnsbury Caledonian 
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cent, for February 10 4/10 per 
cent, with a net.of 5 per cent; for 
March the operating cost was 
10 4/10 per cent, for April the 
same figure, with a mark-up of 
14 2/10 per cent, and in May the 
operating cost was 11 2/10 per 
cent. 

At present we are making use 
of many of the facilities of the 
Manhattan Market in the handling 
and delivery of goods to our 
stores. All these services, how- 
ever, are evaluated at a figure that 
is liberal enough to insure us a 
solid foundation for computing 
our operating costs. In delivering 
merchandise to our stores, for ex- 
ample, we make use of the mar- 
ket warehouse facilities, One 
automobile, we know, is capable 
of serving four units at a weekly 
cost of $47.50. Accordingly, we 
charge each of our stores $15 a 
week for this service. Goods that 
we purchase in bulk are re-packed 
in our own containers and labeled 
with our brand. Costs of the pack- 
ers’ wages and the bags are in this 
case charged through the merchan- 
dise to the stores. In re-packing 
sugar, for instance, a commodity 
which cannot be bought in package 
form to sell for ten cents, we 
charge our stores nine and one- 
half cents for a one and three- 
eighth pound package. Such costs 
will naturally be reduced as we 
open additional stores and ulti- 
mately establish a separate ware- 
house. 

All buying is done through my 
office at the Manhattan Market, 
but this concern, as recompense 
for carrying the load, takes all the 
cash discounts of the Barton 
Stores. The services of the Man- 
hattan Market window dresser are 
used by the two five-and-ten-cent 
units, and for this service they 
are charged $5 a day. Incidentally, 
we place great stress upon window 
display, changing the layouts once a 
week, and maintaining uniformity 
of treatment. 

The details that I have touched 
upon in the foregoing paragraph 
will be enough to demonstrate, I 
think, that we are making our 
five-and-ten-cent units carry their 
own burden, and in every case are 
charging a little better than a fair 
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figure in order that our operating 
costs may rest on an absolutely 
firm foundation. 

For we are planning to expand 
our chain, now that we have 
shown to our satisfaction that the 
experiment is a success. We shall 
commence to open new units. this 
summer and within a year we are 
planning to have in operation ten 
stores, several of them in Boston 
and the remainder in nearby loca- 
tions. We shall make a further 
experiment, as we expand, with 
the smaller one-man store of the 
neighborhood type. Thus far our 
venture has been confined to the 
well-populated business districts 
and we have still to see what the 
reaction of the small neighborhood 
will be. When our chain embraces 
ten ‘units, we plan to capitalize 
our stock, and expansion will then 
tend in the direction of a national 
chain. We shall probably enter 
upon national operation by selling 
the rights to the use of our name 
and our plan of organization for 
a certain amount per store, keep- 
ing control in our own immediate 
district. 


SELF SERVICE 


A significant factor in keeping 
our operating costs at rock bot- 
tom is the self-service plan which 
we employ. We make use of a 
uniform layout for our stores. As 
the customer enters, he passes 
through an aisle, formed at the 
right by the closed bakery coun- 
ters at the front of the stére and 
at the left by a brass rail en- 
closure. There is a single turn- 
stile at the entrance, and on its 
right are a number of market 
baskets. Taking one of these, the 
customer is free to examine the 
shelves and center counter and to 
select the items he wishes. 

All shelves are uniformly num- 
bered, so that the location of 
goods in different stores may be 
the same. These numbers corre- 
spond to the warehouse shelf 
numbers, moreover, and thus make 
it possible for the manager to re- 
plenish his stock conveniently, 
without being obliged to list a 
vast number of separate items. I 
am planning to make our system 


_Of uniform shelf numbering just 
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as great an aid to the consumer 
in the near future, by making 
available an exhaustive catalog of 
all the items we carry, the posi- 
tion of each to be indicated by its 
shelf number. 

Solid paneling is carried from 
the floor about two feet upward 
where the shelving commences, at 
a height which can be reached by 
the customer without stooping too 
low for comfort. Stock sections 
are about fourteen inches in depth 
and two feet four inches in width. 
Items affording the largest mar- 
gin of profit are strategically 
placed close to the front of the 
store. 


NO EXIT TURNSTILES 


At the exit, on the left of the 
store, no turnstile is used. A 
brass rail, however, protects the 
shelves beyond the cashier’s post, 
where she is stationed to inven- 
tory the customers’ purchases. She 
rings up the purchase in a locked 
register, and gives the customer a 
printed slip showing the amount. 
The slip is enclosed in the parcel 
which the cashier wraps for the 
customer. For change, the cashier 
has recourse to a separate sum of 
$30, which is held out from the 
daily deposit for this purpose. 
Every four weeks we take stock 
and read the register. The cashier 
is held accountable for shortages. 

Store managers are responsible 
for keeping the store shelves ade- 
quately filled and in orderly and 
attractive condition. This is no 
mean requirement when one con- 
siders that our units are stocked 
with 750 different items. Of these 
from seventy-five to one hundred 
sell for five cents and the re- 
mainder are priced at ten cents 
each. 

The manager must attend closely 
to the replenishment of his stocks, 
for which he places a daily order. 
He receives his goods in units of 
five-five cases, etc. He turns his 
stock every ten days, twenty-four 
times a year. 

In stores doing a business of up 
to $1,000 a week, we employ a 
manager and cashier only. If busi- 
ness falls between the $1,000 and 
$1,500 mark, we provide an extra 
man on half-time, and when a 
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store reaches $2,000, it is entitled 
to the services of a full-time ex- 
tra man. 

Our stores are open from eight 
o'clock to quarter past six in the 
evening, and remain open Satur- 
day night, our busiest period, un- 
til ten o’clock. During the crowded 
periods, our managers and help- 
ers have to be on the alert to 
guard against pilfering. While the 
average customer is honest and the 
percentage of loss from dishon- 
esty is negligible, we find that 
some people will conceal articles 
if they know they are not ob- 
served. Naturally, we wish to 
make the atmosphere hospitable 
and trustful, and watchfulness on 
the part of our men must be 
courteous and unobtrusive. 

Thus far I have dealt chiefly 
with methods of operation, and 
have touched only lightly upon the 
merchandise that we stock—ac- 
tually the weightiest factor in our 
unique organization. I have men- 
tioned that our stores carry 750 
different items. These are all qual- 
ity goods. We have scoured the 
market for articles fitting into our 
price range, but in every case we 
have been insistent upon high 
quality. We carry goods that are 
demanded by the better class con- 
sumer. We stock ten-cent cans of 
mushrooms, jars of ripe olives, 
nut meats, glazed pineapple, crab 
meat paste and many other items 
that may be classified as delicacies. 

Small sizes of the best known 
brands of package and canned 
goods on the market are to be 
found on our shelves. In many 
cases we repack goods to sell un- 
der our own label. Merchandise 
that cannot be obtained in pack- 
ages to sell for five or ten cents 
is purchased in bulk and packed. 
In this manner we put up flour, 
rice, malted milk, etc. 

We have found no article in our 
experience that could not be ob- 
tained in a form suitable for re- 
tailing within our price range. As 
time has passed, we have been 
able to improve many of our items 
in point of quantity and in this 
good work we are still engaged. 
We have been selling a five-ounce 
glass jar of preserved figs for ten 
cents, for instance, and we now 
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Advertising “copy’can fly too high or 
too low. A picture is the“Esperanto” 
of high and low;the common compre- 
hension of $axon,Latin, Teuton & Slav; 
the language of king and cobbler; duch- 
ess and seamstress, Before we start with 
an ASTIN Ue we start with an idea. 
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see our way to featuring a five 
and one-half ounce jar for the 
same. figure, which will contain 
five figs. 

Our business has become more 
significant in the eyes of packer'’s 
as it has grown older, though 
from the first they were keenly 
in favor of the plan and co-oper- 
ated in every way in its further- 
ance. The marketing of small sizes 
of well-known brands in our stores 
has greatly increased the consymp- 
tion of many types of goods that 
the packers furnish. Since ten- 
cent cans of loganberries and rasp- 
berries have been introduced in 
our stores, the output of the pack- 
ing house furnishing these has 
tripled. We formerly bought twen- 
ty-five cases a year of the large- 
sized cans for the Manhattan 
Market, and we now consume one 
thousand cases annually for the 
stores. We used to buy thirty cases 
of three and one-half ounce jars 
of maraschino cherries which we 
sold in the Market for twelve and 
one-half cents. Now the same 
size, retailing for ten cents in the 
stores, is consumed at the rate of 
eight hundred cases a year. The 
same enormous increase in con- 
sumption holds true of practically 
every product which has been 
brought out in small sizes to sell 
for five or ten cents. 

Many of the items that we carry 
yield only a slight margin of profit, 
and on some we actually suffer a 
loss. The latter is true of the 
half-pint of cream which is sold 
in a fiber container, which need 
not be returned, for ten cents. 
This we feature for prestige. 
There are articles, on the other 
hand, on which we make a better 
profit than is cleared by the Mar- 
ket or by the average chain. For 
instance, we are able to obtain 
fifty cents a pound for butter reg- 
ularly, selling it at ten cents the 
print, which contains 3% ounces. 
Many kinds of canned or package 
goods, moreover, are sold at a 
slight reduction when purchased 
in quantities from the average 
chain or the Market. Take the 
case of canned evaporated milk as 
an example. This may be sold at 
ten cents a can, or three cans for 
twenty-nine cents. Our price is ten 





cents straight—as it must be on 
account of our exclusive five-and- 
ten-cent price range. In this way, 
we are able to equalize the rela- 
tion between loss and profit. 

In the refrigerators that we 
maintain in our stores, we sell in 
addition to dairy products, frank- 
furters, pork sausages, and bacon. 
Four frankfurters are usually sold 
for ten cents, and a dime pur- 
chases three pork sausages or two 
and one-half ounces of bacon. 
These meat products are neatly 
wrapped in halophane paper. We 
have definitely decided to add very 
shortly lamb chops, pork chops, 
steak cuts, hamburg steak, liver, 
pickled tripe, and pigs’ feet to sell 
for ten cents each, or each por- 
tion. We are now working on a 
pig’s foot which will soon be in 
stock. Individual chicken pies are 
also to be given a place in our re- 
frigerators. All meat products will 
be received fresh daily. 

Our stores carry a five-cent loaf 
of bread, ten-cent cake, and small 
pies, including apple, mince, 
squash, and lemon fillings, for a 
dime. These goods are unwrapped 
and accordingly are sold by the 
cashier from closed glass cases, 
which are placed at the front of 
the store. In the course of time 
we shall doubtless make available 
wrapped bakery products. Our 
managers place their bread orders 
at the Manhattan Market bakery 
every evening at five o’clock and 
receive goods fresh the following 


ay. 

Our Cambridge store handles 
fruit, such as cantaloupes, lemons, 
apples, etc., but the terms of our 
Boston lease have made it neces- 
sary to omit a fruit department 
there. 





Now Gillette Publishing 
Company 
_ The Engineering and Contracting Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, has changed 
its name to the Gillette Publishing 
Company. 





Death of D. C. Cook 


David C. Cook resident of the 
David C. Cook Pub! ishing Company, 
Elgin, Ill., publisher of Sunday school 
pavers and supplies, died recently at 

gin, 
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The Greatest Business of All 
THE ART of LIVING 








NTERNATIONAL StuDIO, with which is associated THE 

CoNNOISSEUR, is perhaps the finest magazine ever pub- 
lished having to do with the refinements that enrich the 
home. Many advertisers think of it as a medium confined 
solely to goods or service that has to do with art. But the 
briefest consideration of the varied activities of art lovers 
and collectors indicates a field of luxuries generally. 


Through this magazine you may talk straight to the inter- 
ests of the readers that have to do with every range of ex- 
penditure. Beginning with bed@uty in American homes, 
where good taste is a matter of course, eventually you cover 
through THE STUDIO-CONNOISSEUR every interest 
an elert and prosperous collector is capable of. The 
medium is selective, it is true, but it is catholic as well in 
everything concerned with good living. 


The province of advertising is to create new business, 
while holding what you have. THE STUDIO-CON- 
NOISSEUR is the entrance through advertising to a richer 
market than has heretofore existed in this field. 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 
CHICAGO, 25 No. Dearborn St. 5 Winthrop Sq., BOSTON 
LONDON, 1 Duke St., S. W. 1 Via Bossi, 10, MILAN 
PARIS, 60 Rue Caumartin 
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tar ere oo ess Ve Sww a tae ow™ papers and suppiles, Giea reecnuy 
twenty-nine cents. Our price is ten Elgin. 
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Youngstown, Ohio — Fifth City in Home Ownership 





The Vindicator 


Youngstown, Ohio T 


is delivered to 


MORE HOMES than a 


W 

any other Youngstown " 
newspaper! . 
Ct popular Rotogravure Section intensifies 
interest in The Sunday Vindicator—the only in 
Sunday edition in the Mahoning Valley. in 





ly and Sunda : 
_ Your estown. Ohio. - 


LA COSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives ch 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 45 West 34th St., New York City 


[tne YoungstownVindicator) | : 
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Putting a 
Testimonial on the Sales- 
man’s Calling Card 





Trittinc & MontaGue 


- 
WHOLESALE Rapio MERCHANDISERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Parnters’ Inx: 

The testimonial printed on the enclosed 
salesman’s card has created a little con- 
troversy in our organization and we beg 
to encroach upon your time to ask your 
opinion, which is highly respected by the 
members of our organization, who are 
readers of Printers’ Inx. 

It has been stated that it is bad form 
to print a testimonial of this nature on 
a card. The individual who designed 
this card was interested in getting away 
from the ordinary simplicity of the sales- 
men’s cards and he figured that the testi- 
monial would not only arouse interest, 
but also make a buyer give more than 
casual notice to the card and, by its text, 
create a favorable impression upon the 
reader. 

This man has been a reader of Print- 
exs’ Ink for many years and he has no 
recollection of ever meeting in your 
pages a suggestion that an imprint of 
this nature is bad form for a calling 
card or that it was undesirable for any 
other reason. 

Trittinc & MonrTacvue. 


T= question of form, or taste, 
or general practice, as related 
to calling cards is not a simple 
one to answer. Whether a testi- 
monial printed on a calling card 
is bad form is a subdivision of 
the question, “Is a testimonial of 
any kind good form?” It prob- 
ably is if it’s a good testimonial. 
Who is the best judge of whether 
a testimonial is good or not? 

The calling card accompanying 
our correspondent’s letter shows 
the individual’s name in bold type 
in fhe center of the card, the firm 
name, street address and name of 
city in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner, two telephone numbers, one 
in the upper left-hand the other 
in the upper right-hand corners, 
while above the individual’s name 
and beneath the two telephone 
numbers, in rather small type, is 
the testimonial: “Trilling and 


Montague, Wholesale Radio Mer- 
chandisers, Philadelphia, are rec- 
ognized as one of the few whole- 
salers giving dealers service with 
a capital ‘S.—The Talking Ma- 
chine Journal.” 

The use made of a calling card 
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Punch 


—the 
DEMPSEY 
TOUCH 
in 
Advertising 


At the recent Advertising 
Exhibition in London, this 
slogan was suggested to me 
by an International Service 


Agent. 


I print it for the benefit of 
the many friends of “Punch” 
in the United States 
of America. 

2 
MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
80 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Eng. 
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Let the Experts 
of the 


Great Premium Users 
Select Your Premiums 


2 


Not everything makes a success- 
ful premium. 

But there are articles that do 
make successful premiums for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. 

Those who have been at the head 
of the premium departments of the 
great premium users know what 
these successful premiums are. 

They’ve used them and know by 
actual redemption records just how 
they pull business. 

These premium experts are ready 
to give you their services and the 
benefit of their invaluable experi- 
ence. 

Their services may spell the dif- 
ference between the success and 
failure of your own premium de- 
partment. 

It seems an unnecessary risk for 
a business concern te run to at- 
tempt to select a line of premiums 
when so much depends on the right 
selection and when those knowing 
the best ones to use stand ready 
to guide you aright. 

These men make no charge for 
such services. They will even pre- 
pare and print your catalog and 
carry the premiums in stock and 
ship them for you as required, and 
for that their charge is much less 
than your own cost would be if you 
tried to do it yourself. 

Concerns ‘of standing in their 
own field are invited to acquaint 
themselves with this work which 
is done by 

The 


Premium Service Co., Inc. 


9 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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should determine everything about 
it, even whether it is advisable 
to. have ‘a card or not. When 
Trilling & Montague’s salesman 
calls on a radio retailer, does he 
use this card on his introductory 
call only or on every call? Is 
it used on established dealers or 
only on new ones? Are radio 
retailers used to being approached 
by salesmen who use calling cards? 
Do they have private offices, re- 
ception clerks, secretaries and see 
salesmen by appointment only? 
Or are they easily approachable 
and are they generally found be- 
hind the counter? 

A calling card is like any other 
selling equipment a salesman uses. 
He uses only that which helps 
him get an order. When this or 
that sales device hinders more than 
it helps, he drops it, or should. 
Ergo, what says the successful 
salesman about this testimonial on 
the Trilling & Montague calling 
card? What the unsuccessful 
salesman says is not so important. 

There is no other way to de- 
cide whether a calling card is ef- 
fective or not but to try it. Every 
item of information put on a card 
should be retained on its merits 
—and for no other reason. 

“How and When to Use Busi- 
ness Cards,” in Printers’ Ink 
Montaty for February, 1927, is 
a survey of the subject which 
will throw much light on the 
use and appearance of calling 
cards by a great many companies 
and their representatives.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Piggly Wiggly Sales Increase 


The gly Wiggly Corporation, 
kh, Py reports that the sales 
of all Piggly Siege stores in June 
amounted to $15,1 against $13,- 
043,844 for June, 1926. » * the first six 
months of 1927, es amounted to 
$89,802,044, against $77,310,743 for the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Large Gain in Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Profits 


The Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, 
Inc., New York, ay ——- Gold 
Stripe and “ Yy, report net 
pr of $1 663,888, pr ved charges, for 
the first half of 1927, which compares 
4 $1,014,649 for the same period of 
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The Georgian-American 
Keeps Straight Ahead! 


Again The Georgian-American has amassed 

the largest total gain in Advertising. July 

figures show that The Georgian and Sunday 

American not only had the largest total gain, 

but that The Georgian-American is the only 

paper to show gains in Local, National and 
Classified totals. 


The Georgian-American Alone Gains in All Totals 
July Advertising Gains and Losses 


*Georgian-American Journal Constitution 
Lines Lines Lines 


Local 29,904 Gain 5,292 Gain 3,136 Loss 
National 3,164Gain* 22,050Loss 70,238 Loss 
Classified 16,030 Gain 378 Loss 4.718 Loss 


Total 49,098Gain 17,136Loss 78,092 Loss 





American 


Weekly 11,284 Gain 1,176 Gain** 7,980 Gain** 


Grand 


Total 60,382 Gain 15,960Loss 70,112 Loss 


“Hearst Publications and Cosmopolitan Productions Excluded. 
**Sunday Magazine and Rotogravure. 








Advertising in The Georgian-American 


Means More Sales 
“The Fastest Growing Newspaper in Atlanta” 


RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager, National Advertising 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON ROGER M. REYNOLDS 
Publisher Advertising Director 


Mk. Ropngy E. Boonwp MR. ADDISON CHAPECK MR. FRANKLIN S. PAYND Mk. F. H. Davusxt 
9 East 40th St. 326 W. Madison St. 2412 Book Tower Bldg. 136 St. Paul St. 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ills. Detroit, Mich. Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. L, F. BARNARD Mr. F. M. VAN Grimson Mr. K. J. Nrxon 


554 New England Press Bldg. 541 Monadnock Bldg. 84 Marietta St. 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Shall We Pay the 
Freight? 





Pinaup, Incorporated 
ew York 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

One of our executives is anxious to 
secure information relative to the pre- 
ayment of freight on merchandise, 
oth as a means of obtaining more 
business and as a matter of simplifica- 
tion generally. Will you be good 
enough to let us know whether you 
have on hand or in any back numbers 
of Printers’ Ink, anything which 
would be helpful in this connection? 

Pinaup, Incorporated. 


T= question brought up here 
by Pinaud, Incorporated, is es- 
pecially timely because it has a 
vital relationship to the fundamen- 
tal changes in distribution which 
now are being worked out. Dur- 
ing the last couple of years 
Printers’ INK has been fortunate 
in obtaining some outstanding ar- 
ticles which discuss freight charges 
from a merchandising standpoint. 
A list of these articles will be 
sent to anybody who is interested. 

Pinaud’s suggestion that freight 
charge prepayment may create ad- 
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ditional sales and simplify oper- 
ating systems is very well taken. 
This is exactly what has happened 
in a considerable number of cases. 
One notable instance is that of the 
Minneapolis Knitting Works. This 
organization prepays freight or 
parcel post charges to any part of 
the United States and does not add 
the freight to the customer’s cost. 
In other words, a dealer in Dallas, 
Tex., can buy the company’s mer- 
chandise at exactly the same cost 
as can a dealer in Minneapolis or 
St. Paul. This policy has increased 
the company’s volume to an extent 
that the freight charges which it 
pays are more than absorbed in 
the additional profit which the vol- 
ume brings. What it actually 
amounts to is that the Minneapolis 
Knitting Works’ customers pay no 
freight whatever and neither does 
the company. The freight is paid 
by the larger volume of business 
gained. 

We are not prepared to recom- 
mend that every manufacturer 
stand the entire transportation cost 
as has been done here. There, of 
course, are instances in which it 














DECATUR 


_ Lake Decatur has been created to solve 
, the last hampering problem of the 
corn belt. 
heart of a rich agricultural section 
but the country is flat. 

Decatur, the city of greatest interest 
in this same territory, with more than 
100 industries, saw that water was 
an essential need to further develop- 
ment, and so its citizens created an 


Central Illinois is in the 





artificial lake fourteen miles long. 


MAR K E T 


The reward has been new industries, a permanent water supply 
for a city three times the present size, and recreational facilities 
that draw an increasing number of visitors into the city the year 
‘round. All this has meant a retail market widening in all direc- 
tions, and THE REVIEW, known as “The Community Paper” is 
the logical advertising medium. It easily leads in circulation and 
advertising. 


DECATUR «auwors:y) REVIEW 
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NO.V 


FROM OUR CODE OF ETHICS 
“We should have a thorough knowledge of pro- 
duction costs and base our selling prices upon these 
costs, realizing that these prices are the lowest for 
which our product can be sold without loss of money.” 


(_>=)LT HOUGH your busi- 





|| ness is small there is no 


=| 


===) reason why youare not 


entitled to the best in typog- 
raphy. Select a good advertising 
agency and insist that your 
typography be set by a member 


of the A.T.A. Next to copy, 
typography is most important. 





NEw YorkK Group oF 


Advertising Typographers of America 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


MEMBERS 

Ad Service Co. ’ Advertising Agencies’ Service Co. * The Advertype Co., aan 

Associated Typographers * E. M. Diamant Typographic Service * Frost Brothers 

David Gildea & Co., Inc. * Montague Lee Co., Inc. * Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 

Standard Ad Service ¥ Supreme Ad Service ¥ Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 

Typographic Service Company of New York, Inc. * Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
The Woodrow Press, Inc. 


SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE A. T. A. SERVICE BOOK 
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Teachers Are 
Sure of Money 
to Spend 


HIS coming year nearly 

two billion dollars of tax 
money (assured money) 

will be expended in operating 
our schools—and 80% of it will 
be paid in salaries to teachers. 

The proven medium through 
which to get business in this field 
is Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. The best evidence of this 
is the long list of nationally 
known advertisers who have 
used it continually—some for 
twenty-five years. Advertisers 
will try a publication for many 
reasons but only profitable re- 
sults will cause them to use it 
year after year. 

The profitable use of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans is not 
limited to a few lines of trade. 
Our list of long term advertisers 
covers a wide variety of prod- 
ucts and services from class 
pins to summer cruises—and a 
variety of objectives. Some ad- 
vertisers use Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans to sell to the 
teacher, some to sell to schools, 





Rates Going Up— Order Now ‘ 


On August 20, 1927, the advertising rates of Normal 
Instructor will increase to $720 per page of 684 lines 
and $1.20 per line for less than quarter page. Orders 
may be placed now at the present low rates of $600 
per page and $1.00 per line for space to be used in 
issues up to and including September, 1928. 

Net Paid Circulation, as shown by A. B. C. Audit of 
December, 1926 issue (last reported upon) 181,636. 
Average Distribution (A. B. 
ending December, 1926, 192,562. J 
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and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AMD RURAL SCHOCLS 
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and some to reach the home via 
the teacher and the children. 
When you consider that our 
180,000 subscribers have in their 
charge more than five million 
children coming from several 
million homes, you will realize 
that here is plenty of scope for 
your efforts. 

For advertisers of school sup- 
plies and equipment Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans is indis- 
pensable. It is subscribed for by 
one out of every four ele- 
mentary school teachers in the 
U. S. and by a very large per- 
centage of the district, county 
and city superintendents and 
principals of village schools. 

Why not discuss with us the 
possibilities of using Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans to at- 
tain your advertising objective? 


Cc.) for twelve months 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 1018 So. Wabash Ave., C. E. Gardner, Advertising Manager 
NEW YORK; 110 West 34th Street, George VY. Rumage, Eastern Representative 
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might not work. Certain commod- 
ities, for instance, might not be 
susceptible to a sufficient sales vol- 
ume to make such a policy profit- 
able to the manufacturer. The 
shipper cannot consider the thing 
on a good-fellowship basis. It 
must be a business matter witht 
him. 

But a great many manufacturers 
are coming around to the thought 
that it is a good plan to prepay the 
freight even though the customer 
is charged for it. The thought be- 
hind this is that an unbelievably 
large number of dealers look upon 
freight as expense and charge it 
up as such. This is utterly wrong 
and works a positive injustice on 
the store’s profits. Freight is not 
expense. It is a part of the cost 
of the goods. Certain manufac- 
turers and jobbers have almost 
despaired of ever being able to get 
the dealer to see this point, which 
is so-essential to his welfare. They 
have been talking and preaching 
without avail. They now are get- 
ting around to the thought that 
if they will pay the freight in ad- 
vance and list it on the invoice 
along with the charge for the 
goods, the dealer will recognize the 
freight cost for what it really is 
and arrange his selling price ac- 
cordingly. This unquestionably is 
the logical thing to do. Credit 
risks enter the picture to an ex- 
tent. However, if. a manufac- 
turer is willing to risk sending his 
merchandise to a dealer on open 
account he is not going to be in- 
volved very much further if he 
pays the freight also. 

This matter of laid down cost 
of merchandise is much more im- 
portant than many people imagine. 
The cost of the goods necessarily 
has to be the basis for the retail 
price. Many dealers erroneously 
conclude that if they charge up 
freight as expense it automatically 
becomes a part of the overhead 
selling cost and thereby is prop- 
erly figured into the selling price, 
anyway. This is not the case. 
Cost of the goods is one thing 
and the cost of selling them is an- 
other. When a dealer figures his 
Profits on the basis of what-he ac- 
tually pays the manufacturer or 
jobber for the merchandise, not 
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Good Copy 


is an important part 
of the story of any 
profitable advertising. 


A notable number of 
our clients have ex- 
ceeded all their pre- 
viously recorded net 

“ earnings since we 
have been privileged 
to handle their ad- 
vertising. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 








95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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cAnnouncement 


SALESMEN 


of 
Building Materials 
Furniture and 
Equipment 


The Young Womens -Christian 
Organization is now planning a 
tremendous building campaign. 


12 Y. W.C.A.’s are being 
built. 


10 Y. W.C.A.’s are draw- 
ing up plans. 
17 Y. W.C. A.’s are in dis- 
cussion stage. 
The cost of these buildings will range 


from several hundred thousand to 
two and five million dollars a piece. 


To Get Your Share of the 
Millions of Dollars 
Spent for 
Building Material 
and 
Furnishings 
Reach the buying executives xe 

the official national Y. W. 


magazine. 


The WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Write for a rate card and terms on“ Y” 
service and a selling plan to fit your 
particular product. 


CLARA JANOUCH, Advertising Manager 
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counting in the cost of actually 
placing the goods in his store, he 
cannot possibly get the right sell- 
ing figure. 

Those manufacturers who pre- 
pay freight are almost invariably 
pleased with the way in which it 
works out. This is so whether 
they absorb the cost themselves, 
as is the case with the Minneapo- 
lis Knitting Works, or charge it 
up to the customer along with the 
cost of the goods. Human nature 
being as it Is, some retailers are 
bound to imagine that they pay the 
freight even though the shipper 
claims to absorb it. This is a 
matter for education. In these days 
of highly competitive _ selling, 
points such as this can be settled 
quickly by the simple expedient of 
—T prices—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


Consolidated Cigar Has Big 
Gain in Net Income 


The Consolidated Cigar Corporation, 
New York, Adlon, Dutch Masters, Har- 
vester cigars, etc., reports for the six 
months ended June 30, 1927, a net 
profit of $1,280,614, after Federal taxes 
and charges, against $788,614 in the 
first half of 1926. 

Net profit for the quarter ended June 
30, 1927, was $756,985, after Federal 
taxes and charges, against $523,629 in 
the preceding quarter and $461,649 for 
the second quarter of last year. 


Bon Ami Net Profit 
Shows Increase 


The Bon Ami Company, New York, 
Bon Ami cleanser, and subsidiaries, re 
port for the six months ended June 30, 
1927, a net profit of $607,914, after 
charges and taxes, opine $541,075 in 
the first half of 1926. For the June 
quarter, net profit was $322,958, after 
charges and taxes, against — 956 in 
the preceding quarter and $306,334 for 
the second quarter of 1926. 


G. A. Olms Leaves 
“The Gentlewoman” 


Gene A. Olms, for more than two 
years with the Chicago office of The 
Gentlewoman, has resigned as Western 
manager. 


New Fawcett Publication 


Battle Stories is a new magazine pu! 
lished by the Fawcett nt Inc., 
Robbinsdale, Minn. a Ryan is a‘ 
vertising manager, with headquarters 
Chicago, and Roscoe Fawcett, editor. 
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Al 


COUNTRY 


— wherever your best market is 
PEABODY SCHOOL 
BOOK COVERS will 


take your message right into 


the home. 
Do you want to get into cities of 
50,000 or over, and stay out of the smaller places? 
Or is your problem how to reach either the 
towns or rural centers, avoiding the big cities? 
Wherever you want to go, Peabody School 
Book Covers can take you— without wasted 
circulation, at a very low cost. 
And they’ll put your story into the most 
valuable market there is: Homes with Children. 





Peabody School Book Covers are patented covers 
of heavy durable paper, capable of giving nine 
months’ steady service. They are put out by the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. Nation-wide distribution is achieved by the 
cooperation of 30,000 alumni in executive positions 
in public schools everywhere. Over 15,000,000 
covers are available for advertising in 1928. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY . 


George D. Bryson js. Phone: Chickering 5657 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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WHO 


Uses Our SERVICE? 


The Knapp Company 
Palmolive Soap Company , 
Continental Casualty Company 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Company 
Orange Crush Company ‘ 
Drackett Chemical Company 
Stark Bros. Nurseries 


And hundreds of other large organi- 
zations. 


WHY 


DoTHEY UsE OuR SERVICE? 


Because it guarantees tremendous re- 
sults. Here’s what our clients say of it: 
Ditto, Inc.—‘“Getting wonderful results. 
Men and families enthusiastic.” 
Reliance State Bank—“Using your ser- 
vice in bond drive, we did 228% of 
quota. Greatest contest we ever 
staged.” 

D-A Lubricant Corp.—“Your contest 
has developed more interest than con- 
templated. First week results indicate 
that contest will run far above our 
most optimistic expectations.” 

Book House for Children—“Your Pickit 
& Winit service increased our business 
52%. Will repeat.” 


WHAT 


Sort oF SERVICE Is IT? 


A service that secures larger volume, 
new prospects, new accounts, speeds 
up turnover and collections, opens new 
territory, stimulates house and distribu- 
tors’ salesmen, etc. 


THE ANSWER 
ToOTHESE BRIEF QUESTIONS 


can be found in our booklet “Sales 
Contests.” Every Executive interested 
in Sales should have a copy on file, for 
it contains very valuable information 
on Sales — Campaigns — Stimulation — 
Contests, etc. 


WRITE Fep39 Geog ont. 
plies no obligation. 

UPSCO. 
Pickit and Winit Service 
Executive Offices: 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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Baltimore Printing Businesses 
Merged 


The Giddings & Rogers Compan 
and the Oscar T. Smith Compan, 
printing firms of Baltimore, have cor 
solidated under the name of the Amer- 
ican Bank Stationery Company. Th 
new company, as did the old concern: 
will specialize in bank and commercia 
lithography and printing, with branche 
=, Philadelphia, Jacksonville and Bui 
alo. 

Oscar T. Smith is chairman of th 
new board. Thomas Sheridar 
formerly head of Giddings & Roger: 
is the president of the new organiz: 
tion. 





New Advertising Business 
Being Formed at Akron 


fete H. Johnson and. Ward J. Welsh 
will be associated in ‘an advertising 
business which is being formed at 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Johnson was for- 
merly with the advertising department 
“ the Corey eg a ape he 
merican Lit! ic Company, New 
York. Mr. Wale has operated the 
Portage Advertising Agency. at Akron 
for the last four years. 





Now the Fandango Products of 
New York, Inc. 


The Durant Motocover Company, 
Inc., New York, Fandango auto seat 
covers, has changed its name to Fan- 
dango Products of. New York, Inc. 
This company is planning to increase 
its advertising in national mediums. 
The Julian Behr Company, Inc., 
Cincinnati advertising agency, is direct- 
ing this account. 


W. B. Wiemers Joins “The 
Farm Journal” 


W._B. Wiemers, formerly with Er- 
win, Wasey & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, and for the last three 
years with the Dallas News and the 
Dallas Journal, has joined the Chicago 
office of The Farm Journal. 


Harry H. Packer Buys Two 
Outdoor Firms 


The Harry H. Packer Company, 
Cleveland, outdoor advertising, has 
bought the O. G. Murray Poster Adver- 
tising Company, Richmond, Ind., and 
the Anaconda Poster Advertising Com- 
pany of Montana. 


F. W. Nichol, President, 
Dayton Scale Company 


Frederick W. Nichol has been a»- 
pint president of the Dayton Scale 
ompany Division of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, New 
York. He has been with the compaay 
since 1914 in various sales capacities. 
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et THE BEST ELECTROTYPES ARE MADE IN NEW YORK 10 
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tising 


Wax moulding department in a 
New Y ork City electrotype foundry. 
One of thirty-one, to meet the 
requirements of the Greater City. 


Moulding Type Forms 


STHE success or failure of the finished electrotype 
depends largely upon the skill and care used to 
obtain a perfect impression in wax. There are 

aon however mechanical limitations which human 
ye ingenuity cannot overcome in the electrotype foundry and 


| the 
icago this is where you Mr. Plate User, are asked to co-operate. 


All type matter that is to beelectrotyped should beset with 
high spaces, high furniture, and adequate guards and bearers. 
This will enable the electrotyper to confine and control 
the wax, which flows freely under pressure. Thus helping 
him to produce for you finer duplicate printing plates. 


Emp.oyinc ELgecrrotyPers &STEREOTYPERS 
AssOcIATION OF New York 


Executive Offices: 147 Fourth Ave. 


OF THE BEST ELECTROTYPES ARE MADE IN NEW YORK e) 


Mate: ie 
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Since 


IQI4 


this organization, headed by 
WO. Floing, has enjoyed the 


COMPLETE 


CONFIDENCE 


of the advertising agencies of this 
country. Its sole reason for being is, 
not to usurp in any way the functions 
of the agency, but to work with it 
shoulder to shoulder in rendering an 
intelligent creative service. 


‘W. O. FLOING, Inc. 


General Motors Building, Detroit 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


* With the resignation of Mr. F. Wm. Plumer from Floing-Plumer, 
Inc., the firm name is changed to W.O. Floing, Inc... . The 
art department has been materially strengthened, and the well- 
known creative staff continues intact, including, among others, 
W.O. Floing, Walter Whitehead, Don Hurlbut, H. L. Waterous, 

* John Woodruff and Hugh Preston. 


2 
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Government 
Publications of Interest 
to Advertisers 





Washington Bureau 
of Painters’ INK 


f 
HE “Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1926,” contains about 1,300 
pages of general information and 
statistical data. In his foreword to 
the present volume, Secretary of 
\griculture Jardine says: 

“The Yearbook, I believe, pre- 
sents a broad and illuminating pic- 
ture of agriculture today —a 
picture which not only will be of 
practical value to farmers but will 
also, I hope, add to the under- 
standing of such members of other 
groups in the population as exam- 
ine the volume.” 

The Yearbooks have had a 
growing circulation among national 
advertisers who sell the farm field, 
advertising agencies and trade as- 
sociations. The present volume is 
hound in dark-green cloth, and it 
is likely that many voters can se- 
cure copies free from their Sena- 
tors or Representatives. When the 
Congressional free copies are ex- 
hausted, the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., will 
supply the demand at $1.50 per 


volume. 
* * * 


The “Handbook of Labor Sta- 
tistics,” recently issued by the U. S. 
3ureau of Labor Statistics, is the 
first publication of -its kind. It 
brings together in convenient form 
digests ofall important material 
regarding labor conditions in the 
country and published by the Bu- 
reau during recent years. Pub- 
lished material has been completely 
rearranged and rewritten in order 
hetter to adapt it to the plan of 
making this publication essentially 
a work of reference. 

The subject of child labor is re- 
iewed from both the economic and 
legal aspects. Convict labor is 
civen several pages, including a 
ummary of the results of the in- 
‘estigation made in 1923 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. There 
is a section devoted to co-operation 
from a recent survey by the Bu- 
eau of the extent and activities 
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of co-operative organizations, other 
than agricultural, in the United 
States. Other subjecs covered are: 
Cost of living, employment, prices, 
industrial accidents and diseases, 
workmen’s compensation, social in- 
surance, labor organizations, pro- 
ductivity of labor, wages and hours 
of labor, housing, immigration and 
emigration, legal aid, minimum 
wage, the negro in industry, physi- 
cal examination of workers, strikes 
and lockouts, labor turnover, and 
women in industry. 

This report contains about 800 
pages, and a limited number of 
copies may be secured free by 
labor and trade organizations. 
Other organizations and individuals 
can secure the report at $1 per 


copy by ordering from _ the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
ow 6 i 


This year, the “Commerce Year- 
book” is being issued in two vol- 
umes, in order to increase its scope 
and general usefulness. Volume one 


_contains detailed information con- 


cerning business conditions in the 
United States, while volume two 
will contain similar data, though 
in somewhat less detail, for about 
seventy foreign countries and for 
the non-contiguous territories of 
the United States. 

Volume one only is now ready 
for distribution, and it incorporates 
statistical information originally 
collected by numerous Government 
bureaus, trade associations and 
trade journals. The scope of the 
Yearbook is indicated by the letter 
of submittal, which states, “Par- 
ticularly large quantities of mate- 
rial were drawn from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the Bureau of the Census 
and the Bureau of Mines of this 
Department, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the United 
States Shipping Board, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the American 
Iron and Steel Institute.” 

Volume one of the “Commerce 


Yearbook, 1926,” contains 676 
pages of statistical information, 
tables, charts and maps.. The 


is bound in buckram and 


™NR wae 
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copies may be secured at $1 
each from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 
2 
Because our exports of motion 
pictures have been such a valuable 
factor in developing the demand 
for American merchandise in for- 
eign markets, “Motion Pictures in 
Central Europe, Spain and Italy” 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 
499) is of special interest. Dur- 
ing 1926 over 20,000,000 feet of 
films were exported to Central 
Europe, as against less than 50,000 
feet. in 1913. While this growth 
seems startling, according to the 
report all of the European markets 
are capable of indefinite expansion. 
For each of the various countries, 
the report not only gives statis- 
tical data on production and im- 
ports, but also considerable in- 
formation regarding such subjects 
as censorship, distribution, the- 
aters, taxes and fees, and laws 
and regulations governing the 
showing of pictures. 
cre -* 


“The British Market for Hand 
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Tools” (Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 498) contains some infor- 
mation that will be of value to 
manufacturers of similar goods. 
For instance, the report states that 
by employing the factor or whole- 
saler, American firms have had a 
strong body of traders interested 


.in seeing that their products sell. 


“These agents continually push 
their sale in competition with the 
local productions, owing to the 
fact that the local manufacturers 
are selling the dealer direct, there- 
by eliminating the factor or whole- 
saler.” Exports of American tools 
to the British Isles remain at prac- 
tically the same level in 1926 as in 
1925, the values being approxi- 
mately $2,680,000, and the report 
indicates that there is an excellent 
opportunity for increasing the 
business. 
"Ss 

The British market is the most 
important foreign outlet for Amer- 
ican hosiery, and many exporters 
in the United States have built up 
an important business in that coun- 
try, according to “The British 














cA 


Real Opportunity 
for a Real Salesman of 


Direct Advertising 


Ts organization—a well balanced, forward looking, 


intelligently and pro ively directed New York City 
printing organization of well established name and repu- 
tation. 


@, The product —direct advertising, intelligently planned 
from the point of view of the advertiser’s needs. 


@, The man — must be of a calibre to fit the above organ- 
ization and product. In his contacts he will convince largely 
by his knowledge of marketing and advertising. We are in- 
terested neither in the transient nor in the man who values 
mere permanence above income. We want the man who 
assures his by making his income approximate 
his ambition. An interview will be arranged on receipt of a 
letter of full information. The letter will be considered en- 
tirely private. 


Address, “Opportunity” Box 81, Printers’ Ink 
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The Significant Word in 
Addressing Equipment Specifications is 


“CAPACITY” 


OW many plates will 
it emboss per hour? 
How many names will it 
address per hour?—These 
are the questijjg@ to ask if 
you want to keep addressing 
costs down. For addressing 
costs depend upon the ca- 
pacity of the equipment and 
cost of plates. The secret of 
low costs is large capacity. 
Pollard-Alling equipment 
is the fastest made. For 
large mail users it is there- 
fore the most economical. 
It costs not over $7 per 
1000 to emboss the thin 
aluminum plates including 
the cost of plates and an 
$18 a week operator. It costs 
not over 10c per 1000 names 
to address a list with a 
Pollard-Alling Automatic 
Envelope Addresser. 
Pollard-Alling Systems 
cover every need. They ad- 
dress lists of from 3,000 to 
5,000,000 names on news- 
papers, magazines, direct 


226 WEST 19TH STREET 


Size of our list 





mailings 


Average corrections and additions to be made on lists daily or weekly 


POLLARD-ALLING MFG. 
Addressing, Mailing & Listing Machines 


Gentlemen: Please send us full details of Pollard-Alling Equipment based on 
the following description of our requirements: 


System now used 
Average number of pieces addressed at one time 


mail matter, mailer strips, 
office proof, wrappers, en-- 
velopes, statements, etc., at 
speeds of from 3,000 to 
45,000 names per hour. They 
are simple to use, trouble 
proof and perfect in the 
work they turn out. 

Send the coupon and we 
will gladly explain just how 
we can help you. 


Power Reli h 
, r iefograp 


ssing machine) 
with standard type- 
writer keyboard. 
Capacity: 250 four-line 
addressing plates per 
hour. 


co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The difference 
Between making 
Pictures 
And taking 
Pictures 
Is the difference 
Between 
Merely a photographer 
And really 
An Apeda. 


We 


212 West 48th St. 
New York 








CHI ckering 3960 " 





To 
Reach 
CHAIN 
STORES 
Use 


CHAIN STORE 
AGE 
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Market for Hosiery” (Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 495). The 
report is enlightening regarding the 
sale of many other similar com- 
modities, because it discusses such 
subjects as prices, selling from 
stock, direct business with big 
stores and chain distributors, and 
credit terms and commissions. 
* * . 


Much useful information regard- 
ing the foreign markets for used 
cars is contained in “Used Car 
Markets of. Foreign Countries” 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 
492), which states that in only a 
few countries in North America 
has the problem of marketing used 
cars become of major importance. 
The demand for used cars, and the 
part that such cars take in ob- 
structing the sale of new cars, are 
subjects discussed in relation to the 
various markets. 

. «+ is 


“Travel Routes and Costs in 
Caribbean Countries” (Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 491), will 
be found of considerable value to 
any exporter who is sending rep- 
resentatives to the areas covered. 
The report states that our exports 
in 1926 to the Caribbean countries 
were nearly one and one-half times 
greater than in 1913, illustrating 
the great expansion of our business 
in these nearby markets. The re- 
port is a complete travel guide to 
the countries, and points out the 
way to cover the various territo- 
ries most effectively and economi- 
cally. 

* * . 

“Foreign Markets for Agricul- 
tural Implements” (Trade Infor- 
mation Bulletin 488), states that 
American implements are used in 
every country in the world, and 
that the business, for the most 
part, is increasing. The report con- 
tains the usual statistical informa 
tion and data regarding the demand 
for and merchandising of thes 
products. 

All Trade Information Bulletins 
are published by the Bureau o/ 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
and they may be secured, at 1( 
cents per copy, from any of th 
branch offices of the Bureau, or 
from the Superintendent of Docu 
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Authentic Tourtng and Auto Medium 
of the 
Largest Motor Federation in the World 


American Motorist 


105,000 A. B.C. 


SOUTH BOUND NUMBER 


Third Annual out October 5, 1927 


This annual Fall Number is the most 
authentic touring publication in the United 
States. It portrays the touring develop- 
ment of the South, details new roads, 
newly accessible scenic points, new hotels, 
camps, fishing, hunting and golfing points. 


It is used as the touring bible by 3000 
touring counsellors in the 908 affiliated 
motor clubs of the A.A. A. It is read by 
the highest class motoring clientele in the 
United States. 


In 1925 used by 83 high grade advertisers 
In 1926 used by 102 high grade advertisers 


Rate per page $420 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at Seventeenth Street 
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Ys 


of our net sale is bought 
from newsstands. 


This is greater than the 
combined newsstand 
sale of any two other 
magazines in our field. 


It is the clearest, clean- 
est and strongest indi- 
cation of “consumer” 
acceptance and reader 
good will. 


Field 
Stream 


has led 


—in newsstand sales since the 
beginning of the A. B.C. 

—in total volume of advertising 
during the past thirteen years. 
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ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
* * * 


The first revised report on Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation 
No. 18, covering builders’ hard- 
ware, shows that the industry js 
adhering to the present simplified 
schedule to the extent of 83 per 
cent of the total annual production. 
The revised recommendations for 
further simplification became ef- 
fective May 1, 1927, subject to 
regular annual revision by a simi- 
lar conference. The report gives 
the history of the project, the 
names of the members of the ad- 
visory committee on standardiza- 
tion of builders’ hardware, pre- 
sents a summary of the general 
conference, and lists all of the ar- 
ticles which are. included in the 
simplification program. Copies of 
the report may be secured at 10 
cents each from either the Super- 
intendent of Documents, or the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice of 
the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ’ 


Bedding Advertiser Planning 
Newspaper Campaign 


The National Spring & Wire Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., is plan- 
ning an advertising campaign, featuring 
its bedding for the retail trade, using 
newspapers in the Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland districts. This is in addition 
to its use of automobile and bedding 
trade papers. 

The Allan G. Miller Company, Grand 
Rapids advertising agency, will direct 
this advertising. 





Your 
Catalog 


can either be a terrible ordeal or a 
swift, accurate process, depending 
on the organization handling the 
work for you. 

With us, each step follows 2 logical 
path, without confusion, without 
waste. And most important of all, 
you are surprisingly free from 
worry and annoyance. 


All of which involves excellent 
printing, intelligent service and 
prompt delivery. 


THE 
STIRLING PRESS 


Illustrated Gatalogs 


318-326 West 39th Street 
New York City 


























Copy Man Wanted 


Up state agency with 
accounts in many fields 
wants young man for 
copy writing depart- 
ment. Must: have had 
experience with radio 
—education—and real- 
ly feel that.he knows 
how to write. An 
exceptional opportunity 
for such a man. 


Address “G”, Box 233 
Care of Printers’ Ink 





When 


Finaneial adver- 
tising for the 
period ending 
June 30, 1927, 
shows a dramatic 
gain, that indi- 
cates clear confi- 
dence... The San 
Francisco Chron- 
icle shows it. 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
—o- 

A TeouEy STRONG 


WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 
NUMEROUS BR "BRANCHES 
CITY “AND TOWN 


ONLY ONE. MEDIUM 
Absolutely Restricted 
te the church buyer 
-o- 
Write for samples and information 
c 
The Charch Trade Journal since 1899 


The EXPOSITOR 
710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 








New York City Chicago, Ill 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 
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A teacher for eight years 
in first-rank Schools of 








ed in economics as well 
as marketing, sales man- 
agement, and. statistics. 
Others say (names on re- 
quest) he has sound bart 
ment, an alert 
forcefulness, and ane 
to co-operate. 

Available September 15. Ad- 


dress “W.” Box 84,c/o P.1. 
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Switching 
from Private to Own 
Brands 


Brown Apbvertisinc AGENCY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are at present working on a 
ladies’ shoe manufacturer whom we are 
endeavoring to induce to advertise na- 
tionally, 

Among other recommendations, we 
advocated the trade-marking of his 
shoes and the featuring of that trade- 
mark in his advertising as a means 
of identification to the public. 

He is at present selling some of 
the largest and finest houses in the 
country. But his product is sold under 
the individual dealers’ names. And he 
is very fearful that, should he adver- 
tise, he would lose the trade of these 
people. 

e is, however, willing to take a 
chance if we can show him a few ex- 
amples of manufacturers in analogous 
lines who have taken the steps we ad- 
vocate and succeeded. Could you tell 
me where I can find the ge nme 

Incidentally, while our called 
for the trade-marking of _ product, 
this was to be entirely optional with 
the dealer. He did not have to have 
his shoes branded if he objected to it. 
But our client believes that the ‘“‘dog- 
in-the-manger” attitude of many dealers 
will result in their refusing to give 
him their further business even if, 
while not having their own shoes 
branded, he brands those of other 
dealers. 

Brown Apvertisinc . AGENCY, 
Joun E. Zevrzer, 
Co-director, New Accounts Department 


a considerable number of 
occasions, Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MonrH ty have had 
the opportunity to cite the expe- 
riences of manufacturers who faced 
this problem. Two fairly recent 
discussions of it were concerned 
with the experiences of businesses 
as widely separated as canned 
clams and perfumes. 

The clam canner was the War- 
renton Clam Company, which, after 
putting out its product for twenty- 
five years, under the private labels 
of wholesalers, decided to drop that 
business, use its own label, and ad- 
vertise its product. This move lost 
the company its wholesale connec- 
tions. After it started to advertise, 
however, its old-time wholesalers 
came back and handled the com- 
pany’s own brand. 

The perfume company was the 
House of Tre-jur. It abandoned 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


I wish to announce the appointment 
of Paul Block and his Organization 
as representatives in the National 
Advertising Field for the Pittsburgh 
Evening Sun-Telegraph and Sunday 
Sun -Telegraph. 


The Evening Sun-Telegraph is the 
consolidation of the former Evening 
Chronicle-Telegraph and Evening 
Sun. The Sunday Sun-Telegraph is 
the consolidation of the former Sunday 
Post and Sunday Gazette-Times. 


It is a little too early to estimate 
what the circulation of the two 
papers will be but it is my opinion 
that both editions will be larger than 
even the most optimistic advertiser 
may expect. 


H. M. Bitner 


Vice-President and Publisher 
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Sales Manager 
Wanted 


An old-established manufacturer of 
grocery specialties, with a large trade 
on a unique product, backed by na- 
tional advertising, is looking for an 
experienced sales executive. 


This man must be familiar with the 
selling of grocery specialties through 
the jobbing trade. Acquaintanceship 
with leading jobbers would be helpful. 
But, above all, he must have proven 
ability to get action—to carry sales 
programs through tc completion— 
and to direct a growing sales force. 


Only a man with successful experience 
will be considered. To such a man 
an unusual opportunity is open. Give 
complete information about yourself 
in first letter, outlining your former 
connections in detail. State what 
salary you have received and what 
you would expect. Your letter will 
be held in strict confidence. 


THE GEYER COMPANY 
Third National Building 
Dayton, Ohio 


I os 


This Energetic 
Production Man 














.. thoroughly experienced 
has initiative, foresight 
and can plan ahead, is now 


available. He can work 
tactfully with the most 
temperamental art direc- 
tor or the most exacting 
copy writer. He has gained 
his experience with agen- 
cies ofthe highest standing. 
Will you see him to discuss 
the possibility of bis becom- 
ing connected with your 
organization: 


Address, “C” Box 230P.I1. 
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its private brands, created its own 
leader and pushed that leader with 
advertising. The wisdom of this 
move was reflected in increased 
profits. References to articles cov- 
ering these two particular expe- 
riences, in detail, ‘and the expe- 
riences of other businesses wit! 
this same problem may be had by 
addressing Printers’ INK. 

This manufacturer of ladies’ 
shoes (we prefer to call them wo- 
men’s shoes) can find, in the shoe 
industry itself, instances of where 
other manufacturers have wrestled 
with this problem. If he will 
search with due diligence he will 
uncover the fact that a certain 
large manufacturer of men’s shoes 
is now at work on the problem. 
This manufacturer has some of the 
best retail stores in many cities of 
the country as private-brand cus- 
tomers. He does not want to 
jeopardize that. business. On the 
other hand, hé would like to have 
better control of the future of his 
own business. He knows that this 
desire can be fulfilled only if he 
advertises his product under his 
own brand. 

He did not build his “private- 
brand” business in one day and he 
doesn’t expect to build his “own- 
brand” business in one day. He is 
proceeding cautiously. One or two 
retail stores in each community are 
being picked to handle his own 
brand. He is, in reality, making a 
test to find out how well and how 
profitably he can sell his own ad- 
vertised brand. His plan of ac- 
tion represents one of two courses 
open to any private-label manu- 
facturer who decides to try his 
hand at this problem. The other 
course is to clear the decks of all 
private-label merchandise and to 
try to sail under the steam of a big 
advertising appropriation for the 
product carrying the maker’s own 
trade-mark.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


R. M. Fleming with U. S. 
Paper Goods Company 


R. M. Fleming, for the last four 
years advertising manager of The Gib- 
son Art Company, Cincinnati, has r« 
signed to become director of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion for the United 
States Paper s Company, also 
that city. He was formerly with Mil- 
ler, DuBrul & Peters, Cincinnati. 
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All for One 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephoneand Telegraph Company 


A SLEET storm de- 
scends, carrying down 

trees and wires. A 
wind turns outlaw and 
blows down a pole line. Or 
some swollen river ram- 
pages through a circuit of 
destruction. 

But wherever angry na- 
ture attacks the Bell Tele- 
phone System there are 
repairmen trained to meet 
the emergency, and every- 
where trained in the same 
schools to the use of the 
same efficient tools. Sup- 
plies of surplus equipment 
and materials are kept at 
strategic points whence 
they may be rushed by 
train or truck to the devas- 
tated area. 

Throughout the Bell 


L} System, all construc- 
#7 tion and practice are 
standard, so that men 
and supplies, when neces- 
sary, may be sent from one 
stateor company to another. 
There are twenty-five Bell 
Companies, but only one 
Bell System—and but one 
Bell aim and ideal; stated 
by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for 
this nation, so far as hu- 
manly possible free from 
imperfections, errors and 
delays, and enabling any- 
one anywhere at any time 
to pick up a telephone and 
talk to anyone else any- 
where else in this country, 
clearly, quickly and at a 
reasonable cost.” 
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Advertising 
Wrecks I Have Met 


(Continued from page-6) 
helpless. Thought creates char- 
acter. Character can dominate 
conditions. All create circum- 
stances and environment.” 

Despite market conditions, re- 
gardless of established brands, if 
you can offer the public real value, 
you are certain to get your share 
of the market if you keep telling 
them your story over and over 
again until they look, read and 
believe. 

Repetition is the greatest power 
in advertising today. Give me a 
médiocre advertisement run a dozen 
times rather than a brilliant one 
run once. Give me continuity in 
a campaign rather than radically 
different, brilliant ideas interjected 
so fast that the public can’t absorb 
them. 

I know an advertiser who has 
been waiting almost two years 
for a brilliant, new campaign that 
is going to be different and far 
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ahead of anything that has been 
known in his industry. During 
this period he has had submitted 
to him dozens of good, sound ad- 
vertising campaigns, but has re- 
jected them all, waiting for the 
brilliant campaign to be submitted. 
Meanwhile, his appropriation has 
been cut to the bone—and his com- 
petitors have taken advantage of 
this condition to dominate the mar- 
ket with campaigns that daily steal 
away hundreds of customers from 
the inactive advertiser. 


Stephen Slesinger Joins 
“The Menorah Journal” 


Stephen Slesinger, former nent good 
man and recently with Universal Pic- 
tures Corporation, New York, has been 
made business manager of The Menorah 
Journal, New York. 


E. L. Martin with 
Minneapolis Printer 


Emil L. Martin, formerly advertising 
manager of the Hall Hardware Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has joined the sales 
staff of the Imperial Printing Company. 

















in confidence. 





Wanted—A Salesman of 
Good Printing 


The man who associates with us will be an advanced 
salesman with a rather comprehensive knowledge of 
good printing, paper and type. He will be able to meet 
—in fact will have a following among—buyers of good 
printing on a basis of complete understanding and co- 
operation in working out their problems. The New 
York City company interested in this man is of defi- 
nitely recognized standing—geared to produce fine 
printing—and seeking an association only with the 
permanent type of salesman. Address in detail and 


Address X Y Z, 82, care of Printers’ Ink 
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3 ‘ 2s» 
Pin Lge a CO, MENZIES 


The Lyddon and Hanford Advertising Agency 
of New York and Rochester is now represented 
in the British Isles by 


H. Stuart Menzies 


STUART ADVERTISING AGENCY LIMITED 
Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2 


Wr. Menzies is notable for 
his successful conduct of many national and 
international advertising accounts in England. 
His Commentaries for Fortnum and Mason, 
perhaps his best known work, not only explain 
at delightful length the inner meaning of 
food — but also add generous dashes of grace 
and humor to the business of advertising. 
The resources of Mr. Menzies’ organiza- 
tion as well as his writing ability are now 
available to our present or prospective clients. 


Lyddon & Hanford Co. 


ABBOTT KIMBALL, Manager 


NEw YORK OFFICE: I10 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK * PARIS ¥ LONDON *¥ ROCHESTER 
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Public Not 
pride of that 


So Dumb school of thought 
which believes the public, as a 
group, is dull and stupid—a school 
of thought represented in the ad- 
vertising business by those who 
think an advertiser must make 
bold claims in large type—we of- 
fer for consideration some recent 
advertising copy of the Knox Hat 
Company. 

On page 10 in this issue there 
appears an article which relates 
why that company advertised a 
new style of straw hat—one that 
was sun-resistant and shower- 
resistant—in the month of August, 
a time when all retailers are hav- 
ing “bargain sales” on straw hats. 
With the article there is repro- 
duced one of the advertisements 
‘newspapers carried on the new 
Knox product. The text in the 





As a blow to the 
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advertisement was identical with 
that which all other advertisements 
carried. The heading, it will be 
observed, announces in an atten- 
tion-arresting manner — through 
the use, by the way, of a phrase 
made famous by Palmolive Soap 
—the fact that a new kind of 
straw hat has been put on the 
market. In that statement there 
is news. 

Now, news in an advertisement 
must be interpreted so that it hits 
a selfish chord in the-reader. The 
interpretation, naturally, was that 
this particular hat, with due care, 
should last several seasons. 

The school of thought which holds 
it to be a Heaven-sent fact that the 
public, as a group, is dumb, would 
have shouted in large type that 
this hat “saves you money be- 
cause it will last several seasons.” 
Such phraseology was studiously 
avoided. In its place there were 
words of restraint, such as: ‘This 
new Knox process gives an en- 
tirely new range of service to 
the straw hat. It produces a hat 
that will go through a full sea- 
son of hard unflinching wear and 
still look good—and such a straw 
hat is truly an economy.” 

No explicit, out-and-out state- 
ment of “several seasons’ wear” 
was made. Yet the public under- 
stood. It was given a sufficient 
amount of interpretation to allow 
it to go on and finish its own 
estimate of what the new product 
meant to its pocket-book. Surely, 
there is proof here that the public 
can do its own reasoning. All 
the advertiser need do is to guide 
it in the right channels. 


When the Profit-sharing 
»4 and extra-incen- 
es tive plans are 


apt to run along 
swimmingly when the bonus and 
extras are as large as the em- 
ployee thinks they ought to be, but 
when payments fall off, a differ- 
ent story is often told. Manufac- 
turers wondering how their em- 
ployees would react to a cut in 
the bonus which they have come to 
consider as a regular part of their 
wage payment, will be interested 
in recent developments in the En- 
dicott-Johnson Corporation. The 
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1927 bonus didn’t please a certain 
portion of the workers. They had 
come to think of the bonus as a 
permanent institution, as part of 
the regular wages paid them. 

This discontent became so evi- 
dent to the management that 
George F. Johnson, president of 
the company, wrote an open letter 
to his employees and intimated 
that the discontent had spread to 
only 25 per cent of the people 
who worked in the plant. His 
letter, therefore, advised the esti- 
mated 25 per cent who were 
discontented with conditions to re- 
sign, ang complimented the re- 
maining 75 per cent on their loy- 
alty. He also advised the workers 
that the bonus was not permanent 
but could be discontinued at any 
time. 

“The profit-sharing is not neces- 
sarily a permanent plan,” he said. 
“Any time you and your board of 
directors are dissatisfied with it it 
can be abandoned. Wouldn’t it be 
well for you to study this slogan 
which has been adopted by the 
workers: “To see how much we 
can make of our business and not 
out of it.’” 

Discontents in any organization 
who have too little business sense 
to understand that profit-sharing 
means exactly what it says, always 
stand a chance of getting an in- 
vitation to resign, when they use 
their lack of knowledge as an ex- 
cuse to cause trouble among the 
rest of the organization. 


The Sign in 1828 that Sir 


Says GO Robert Peel, who 
a few years before established the 
Irish Constabulary, took up the 
task of reorganizing the London 
police force. When he decided 
that traffic was becoming so heavy 
that several bobbies should do 
nothing but wave at passing ve- 
hicles, loud voices of derision 
arose in the land, and those early 
harbingers of our modern traffic 
police were the butts of ridicule. 
Today it is a small town indeed 
which doesn’t boast one or more 
“Stop” and “Go” signs. 

On the broad highway of busi- 
ness the traffic cop of conditions 
has set the sign at “Go.” 


It was away back 
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This is the season and this is 
the year when the white, broad 
road is open. Conditions are ex- 
cellent in the great industrial cor- 
porations. management is 
building up earnings at a rate 
which amazes those gloomy econ- 
omists who are still bound by the 
“cycle” traditions of the past. 

The agricultural market is com- 
ing back with a rush. 

Wages are high. Production is 
good. Products are moving. Money 
is cheap and plentiful. Fall busi. 
ness promises to be almost un- 
precedented. The road stretches 
ahead, smooth, broad and ready 
for the traveler who knows where 
he wants to go. 

The signs all seem to say “Go.” 


Senator Senator Reed 
Smoot on the ys — 
“Seles Tax” ° the finance 

committee of the 
United States Senate, is generally 
regarded as an authority on taxa- 
tion matters. He has for many years 
made the subject of taxation one 
of his chief studies. Such study 
has given him a definite opinion 
on the scheme of taxation that 
should be used by our Federal 
Government in raising the funds 
necessary to cover its operating ex- 
penses. It is his opinion that the 
best system of taxation and the 
one that eventually must be applied 
is the sales tax. 

Because of awakened interest in 
the sales tax, Printers’ INK re- 
cently gave its readers an analysis 
of that form of taxation, from the 
pen of William C. Cornwell, who, 
like Senator Smoot, has long made 
a study of the subject. When this 
article was brought to the atten- 
tion of Senator Smoot it drew 
from him the comment: 

“T still believe that a sales tax is 
the fairest, the simplest and the 
cheapest form of Federal taxation 
that could be imposed upon the 
American people. 

“IT am confident, however, that 
the impression first made upon the 
farmers of this country that a 
sales tax is the transferring of 
the tax burden from the backs of 
the rich to the backs of the poor 
must be remo 

We are in agreement with 
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Senator Smoot on this analysis of 
the reason for opposition to or 
lack of interest in the sales tax. 
We doubt, however, whether the 
many businesses which are in favor 
of a sales tax that would displace 
the present income tax system, 
know why the public cares little 
or nothing about the subject. We 
present this analysis, as Senator 
Smoot gave it, to those businesses 
with the suggestion that if they 
really desire to displace the present- 
day ta:-ation plan with another, 
they take the story of the ad- 
vantages of the sales tax to the 
American public. 
A Discrimi- ee . - ye oo 
en stocks on the 
Fee New York Stock 
arke Exchange made 
new high records for the year and 
on the same day six made new 
lows. 

Brokers are commenting on the 
“discriminating markets” which in- 
vestors have made out of what 
was formerly a series of mob 
movements up or down. 

The people who buy stocks for 
investment or to sell again at a 
profit, if possible, are flocking 
in great numbers toward those 
corporations where good manage- 
ment is building profits. 

They are leaving alone those 
stocks which represent ownership 
in backward and badly managed 
enterprises, or those which through 
no fault of their own are up 
against unbeatable adverse condi- 
tions. 

Something very similar is hap- 
pening in the merchandise market. 
Retailers who buy products to sell 
again at a profit are discriminat- 
ing in favor of those which move 
most quickly over the counter and 
out into the home of the cus- 
tomer. 

Time and experience have 
proved to these retailers conclu- 
sively that such merchandise is 
made by a manufacturer who has 
the faith and the courage to tell 
people about his product and why 
it is good. The retailer knows that 
in selling such products he is re- 
quired to spend more or less time 
in explaining its good points. He 
has discovered that where he was 
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formerly compelled to argue, dem- 
onstrate and advise, the customer 
comes in with his mind all made up 
in favor of a nationally adver- 
tised product. 

The retailer as well as the man- 
ufacturer needs the benefits of 
volume. To gain volume for his 
business as a whole he must con- 
centrate on a few lines rather 
than scatter his energy over many. 
In great numbers retailers have 
decided to concentrate their ener- 
gies on goods which have been 
advertised. They are staying away 
from maverick merchandise which 
loafs on their shelves. 

They are buying to sell again 
quickly, goods which will give sat- 
isfaction to their customers. 

‘ It is truly a discriminating mar- 
et. 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers 


Plan to Advertise 

As a result of a recent meeting of 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at a at which problems 
of trade promofion and advertising 
were discussed, a national advertising 
campai| on northern hard maple is 
being instituted. 

_In a recent survey of producing ter- 
ritories it was found that the major 
portion of the maple flooring produc- 
tion is consumed in the States adjacent 
to the. mills. With this in mind the 
association has determined to hold its 
best territories and to develop the 
poorer territories through advertising. 
The association has spent many 
months experimenting with new stains 
and suitable finishes and expects in 
its advertising to tell the story of its 
research and development work leading 
up to the perfection of stains and fin- 
ishes attained which successfully bring 
out the beauties of maple flooring and 
greatly increase the decorative and util- 
ity value of this wood. 


“Lucky Strike” Gets 


Large Sales Increase 

Sales of Lucky Strike cigarettes, ac- 
cording to the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, have increased 30 per cent during 
the first six months of 1927 over the 
corresponding period of 1926. The com- 
pany, it is reported, is concentrating its 
efforts on this brand in both its selling 
and manufacturing plans. 


Gordon Nye Joins Miami 
“Daily News” 

Gordon Nye has become promotion 
manager of the Miami, Fla., Daily 
egy : ing RE, Murphy. Ly 

ye was formerly ion 
the Chicago Evening Aneta, eu 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CulENnTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


(Brownie Cameras) 


*‘“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 





























Advertising Club News 


Advertising Moves Populations 


“The need of the West for popula- 
tion developed community advertising 
and served to move whole sections ot 
the country.” This sentence is one of 
the high points brought out in a talk 
by Harold J. Stonier, president of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Association. 
His talk stressed the point that the 
West demonstrated the wer of ad- 
vertising to move populations. 

He added that over 100 cities, towns 
and States were now using advertising 
to induce people to take up residence in 
their environs. 

a. = 


Appointed by Oakland, Calif. 


Club 


The Advertising Club of Oakland, 
Calif., has appointed F. L. Tomaschke 
to head the committee on advertising 
agencies. Lew Galbraith has been 
made chairman of the Better Business 
Bureau committee; R. C. Bitterman 
heads the entertainment committee; 
Magnus G. Kautch, membership; Ford 
E. Samuel, speaker’s bureau and Arthur 
Kinney, program. 

ee = @ 


R. E. Hegg Heads 
San Diego Bureau 


Roy E. Hegg, vice-president ‘of the 
Advertising Club of San Diego, Calif., 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of control of the Better Business Bu- 
reau of that city. Other members of 
the board are U. S. Grant, B. J. Little, 
O. E. Nobles, A. Ray Neptune, J. E. 
Dreyer, T. E. Claypoole, H. Hotchkiss 
and R. E. Hagenbruch. 
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Heads St. Louis Committee 


R. Fullerton Place has been appointed 
to head the publicity committee of the 
1928 Community Fund of St. Louis. 
H. T. Bussmann, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis also has 
appointed the following as members of 
the advisory committee: Daniel A. Rue- 
bel, chairman; R. Gardner, George 
E. Gayou, Roy Simpson, Douglas Wil- 
liams, Fred Winsor and Mr. Place. 

* * * 


School of Salesmanship Planned 


The Advertising Club of Kansas City 
is negotiating plans for a School of 
Salesmanship to be conducted in con- 
junction with its School of Advertising 
which will soon start on its ninth success- 
ful year. Details of the complete course 
are now being worked out. 

* * * 


* 


Wins Cleveland Tournament 


The winner of the golf tournament 
held recently by the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club at the Shaker Country 
Club was William Doyle. His score 
was 88. Sidney Rowley was runner-up. 
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Uncovers New Light on 
Jobbing Situation 


Tue Bucuen Company 

Cuicaco, Auc. 3, 1927. 
{ Printers’ INK: 

Your letter of July 29, written in 
reply to our inquiry for information 
about jobbers in the hardware, grocery 
and drug field, certainly gives us some 
excellent assistance. 

Every one of the references which 
you have given us has thrown new light 
on the jobbing situation and we appre- 
ciate the thorough way in which you 
have answered our inquiry. 

Letters have been sent to the other 
sources from which you suggested this 
information might be obtainable and 
we hope to hear from them within a 
few days. 

_ May we again express our apprecia- 
tion for the excellent type of service 
wh.ch you have given us. 

Tue Bucuen Company. 


Editor o 


Seattle Club Appoints 


~ P ~~“ s 
Committee Chairmen 

_C. E. Fisher, president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Seattle, Wash., has made 
the any | committee chairman ap- 
pointments: Kendall Stewart, entertain- 
ment; C. A. Griffith, departmentals; 
Carl Tuerke, program, and Constance 
Patterson, women’s activities. 


A. E. Sahlin Starts 


Buffalo Business 
Axel Edward Sahlin has started The 
Axel Edward Sahlin Typographic Ser- 
vice, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. He was re- 
cently director of typography and 
design of Burton Bigelow, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. 


Book Account for Hurja- 


Johnson-Huwen 
The National Home & School Asso- 
ciation, book publisher, Chicago, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. Teachers’ maga- 
zines will be used. 


Columbus Club Members 
to Meet Daily 


The Advertising Club of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Columbus, Ohio, 
has established a luncheon round-tab.e 
at the Neil House. Members of the 
club will meet there daily. 


Buffalo Club Holds Outing 


The Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
held its annual outing recently at East 
Aurora, _Y.. Andrew Kellner won 
the club prize in the golf tournament. 
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Airplane Schools in Need of 
Truthful Advertising 


Jounson Arrptane & Suppty Co. 
AYTON, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We read “The Sales Problems of 
Aviation” by H. M. Bixby, in your 
July 14 issue, and wish to state em- 
phatically that we believe Mr. Bixby 
has presented the sales problem of 
aviation in a very clear manner and 
trust that more people of Mr. Bixby’s 
type will read the article as it is 
that type of man we are looking 
for to guide us in commercial aviation. 

There is one other problem that Mr. 
Bixby did not touch upon which, 
sonally, I believe needs some attention. 
That is at the present time there are 
so many different so-called flying 
schools in the United States, all offer- 
ing training at a very low price and 
pr Bm all sorts of inducements to get 
more students enrolled in their schools. 
We believe that in the past this has 
caused some of the accidents that 
could have been avoided. In other 
words, we believe that the Government 
should regulate these schools so that 
no student could be turned out on his 
own resources without a certain num- 
ber of hours before he can fly alone. 

Although the average student now 
only takes from five to seven hours 
when he is able to fly alone, he is 
sadly in need of more hours with an 
instructor to guide him over some of 
the bad habits that he naturally ac- 
quires by himself. While the Gov- 
ernment now has regulations prohib- 
iting flyers that have not a certain 
number of hours from carrying pas 
sengers, however, the advertising still 
continues offering training that, on the 
face of it, cannot be accomplished sat- 
isfactorily for the low cost. 

Jounson ArrpLtane & Suppty Co., 

E. A. Joungon, 
President. 


E. H. Lischer with St. Louis 
“Times” 


E. H. Lischer, formerly with the 
G. Logan Payne Company, St. Louis 
publishers’ representative, has joined 
the advertising staff of the St. Louis 
Times. He was, at one time, with the 
Schiele Advertising Company of that 


Garford and Relay Motors 
Merge 

The Garford Truck Company, Lima, 
Ohio, and the Relay Motors Corpora- 
tion, Wabash, Ind., have been tower 
The Relay Company recently absor 
the Commerce Motor Truck Company, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and the Service Mo- 


Now Salt Lake “Times” 


The East Salt Lake, Utah, Times has 


changed its haine’ to thé ~ 


Times. 
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California Lima Beans to Be 
Advertised 


In order to create a better demand 
for lima beans, the California Lima 
Bean Growers’ Association, Oxnard, 
Calif., is undertaking a comprehensive 
advertising campaign, according to 
“Agricultural Co-operation,” issued b 
the Department of Agriculture. - 
vertisements will be carried in ten 
women’s magazines from September 
through to April. Each vertise- 
ment will include two or more tested 
recipes and will notify readers that 
they can secure a free recipe book. 

A series of circulars will be distrib- 
uted to brokers and jobbers, a_ sales 
letter will be sent to the principal 
wholesale and retail grocers of the 
United States early in September, and 
space will be taken in grocery trade 
papers to call attention to the cam- 
paign for California lima beans, reg- 
ular and baby limas, as a year-round 
vegetable, 


J. C. Bull to Start Own 
Advertising Business 


J..C. Bull, for thirteen years vice- 
resident and director of the Frank 
-resbrey nee, New York adver- 
tising agency, will start his own ad- 
vertising agency bus:ness at New 
York on September Ist. It will be 
known as J. C. Bull Incorporated. 

r. Bull was formerly advertisin 
manager of Scribner’s Magazine 
also, later, of Everybody's Magazine. 
At one time he was managing editor 
of Munsey’s Magazine. 

Associated with Mr. Bull, in his new 
business, will i. ae ull, 
Butt, Carlton H. Gilbert and L. F. 
Cameron, 


C. M. Robertson Heads Procter 
& Collier Company 


C. M. Robertson has been elected 
president and treasurer of The Proc- 
ter & Collier Company, Cincinnati 
advertising agency. For many years he 
was an executive of The Baldwin Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, pianos, where he was 
ongeane in the direction of sales and 
publicity. 


E. B. Redfield, Jr., Joins 
“Liberty” 

E. B. Redfield, Jr., has resigned as 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

ny, Hartford, Conn., to join Liberty. 

e will be in the New England terri- 
tory with headquarters at Boston. 


V. V. Evans, Business Manager, 
Atlanta Newspapers 


Virgil V. Evans has been appointed 
business manager of the Atlanta Geor. 


wan and Sunday American. He was 
formerly salés manager of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago. 
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Records of results prevent 
a false economy program! 


OHNNY WARREN dropped his hat 
on the agency chief’s desk with the 
announcement: “They sure liked our new 
copy and sampling ideas, but when the 
magazine list came up for O. K.—” 


“They balked ?” 


“Yes, somebody threw the proverbial 
monkey wrench by starting a false 
economy program. When Smart Set fell 
under the blue pencil, I opened up—told 
them just how carefully that list had been 
made up, just why each magazine had 
been selected. On Smart Set, I showed 


OMAR MART SET 


R. EB. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Ady. Office,360N. Michigan Ave. 
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them how one advertisement of a product 
similar to theirs brought 1298 inquiries 
with 20c each—more than paying for the 
cost of the advertisement. They finally 
O. K.’d the entire schedule.” 


Think of it—returns ‘exceeded the ad- 
vertising cost. Enthusiastic testimonials 
and increased schedules both tell us that 
SMART SET produces sales at the 
lowest cost. It should for SMART SET, 


published “for the 4,000,000—not the 
400,” reaches the younger, buying ele- 
ment before preference becomes preju- 





dice. 
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12 Points of Distinction in 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
VI 
BROUGHT OUT THESE EMINENT AUTHORS 


JAMES NORMAN HALL 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
E. BARRINGTON 
WM. BEEBE 
and others 


Public response to these writers confirms THE 
ATLANTIC’S editorial perception. 
Results 


INCREASED CIRCULATION 
INCREASED ADVERTISING VALUE 








Buy on a Rising Tide! 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
“A Quality Group Magazine’’ 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


Circulation 110,000 Net Paid A. B. C. 
with substantial bonus 
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AUGUST MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

STANDARD SIZE 

Pages Lines 

16152 

15.192 


14,231 


Harper’s Magazine 
World’s Work 
Atlantic Monthly 
Review of Reviews 12,875 
Scribner’s 12,581 
Golden Book 7,315 
American Mercury 6 972 
The Forum 4,984 
4,032 
3,376 
Current History 3,369 
Street & Smith Comb. .. 2,800 
Wide World 
Everybody’s 
Blue Book 
Century 


35,104 


28,122 
25.988 
19,664" 
17,528 
17,405 
13,521 
13,260 
12,736 
12,249 
12,024 
11,191 


American 
Cosmopolitan 
Red Book 
Photoplay 
Physical Culture 
True Story 
Motion Picture Magazine. 
American Boy 
True Romances 
Dream World 
True Detective Mysteries 
Smart Set 
Sunset 11,079 
Elks Magazine 10,084 
Secrets 9,953 
Better Homes & Gardens 9,457 
Fawcett’s 9,438 
Shrine Magazine 9,413 
American Legion Monthly 9,256 
Asia 9,036 
Boys’ j 8,952 
Picture Play 5,367 
Success Magazine 5,029 
Film Fun 3,834 
St. Nicholas 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Pages 

Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Journal . 96 
Harper’s Bazar 66 
Good Housekeeping .... 97 
Woman’s Home Comp... 56 
Pictorial Review 39 
McCall’s 
Delineator 
Holland’s 
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“Big Man 
Coverage’ 


3 


Nearly all important 
products used by Com- 
merce and Industry must 
be sold from the “Top 


Down.” 


Advertising in FORBES 
should be 
helpful in a program of 


particularly 


} 


selling from the “top 
down” for very often ad- 
vertising will function in 
“key 


whose doors are closed to 


reaching men” 


the personal call. 


FORBES is unique in its 
coverage of the business 


executive field. 


Use it. 


ater 


FORBES 








Modern Priscilla 
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Coming 
Right Along! 


@, YACHTING’S A. B. C. State- 
ment for the first six months of 
1927 has just been released. 


@, During this period YACHT- 
ING’S net paid circulation aver- 
aged 14,486 copies, a gain of 
nearly 15% over the same period 
last year. 


@, Its volume of advertising has 

increased proportionately. Each 

issue has carried an average of 

87 pages of advertising as com- 
ed with 63 pages during the 
t six months of 1926. 


@YACHTING’S editorial 
make-up appeals to a most dis- 
——— group of readers. 
Its quality leadership in the boat- 
ing field cannot be successfully 
challenged. 


(Member of A. B.C.) 





“The Quality Magazine 
of the Boating Field.” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
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Pages Lines 

People’s Home Journal.. 13 9,384 
Farmer’s Wife ......... 11 8,018 
Fashionable Dress ...... 10 7,440 
Woman’s World ........ 10 7,426 
People’s Popular Monthly 10 7,162 
Junior Home Magazine... 9 6,189 
Household Magazine ... 7 5,841 
ee 8 5,610 
RCE obs ceesdcecce 12 5,404 
American Girl .......... 11 5,046 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 12 2,747 

GENERAL AND CLASS 

Pages Lines 

House & Garden ....... 100 63,536 
Town & Country (2is.). 86 58,414 
Sie - Sas ccibues 71 48,012 
Arts & Decoration ..... 64 43,014 
House Beautiful ....... 60 38,074 
EE CEE wn tceece cee 55 35,235 
Popular Mechanics 124 27,776 
Magazine of Business... 61 26,382 
Nation’s Business ....... 56 24,763 
Field & Stream ......... 44 19,019 
World Traveler ........ 30 =: 18,979 
Popular Science Monthly 40 17,226 
Garden & Home Builder.. 26 16,;182 
National Sportsman 29 12,443 
BES HOW cc cwccccuscs 25 = 11,079 
ners 17: 10,744 
BR cam bd ov nced curcien 23 ~=10,339 
Outdoor Life .......... 24 =~ =10,321 
Field Illustrated ....... 15 10,249 
Outdoor Recreation 23 ~=10,032 
Science & Invention .... 22 9,871 
Extension Magazine 14 9,707 
Popular Radio, July-Aug. 22 9,438 
DD “aaseesousts ede 20 8,606 
International Studio 12 8,176 
Scientific American 17 7,772 
Radio Broadcast ....... 16 7,221 
Forest & Stream ....... 12 5,325 
Association Men ....... 12 5,054 
Bee DORE, vow cide dX 8 3,539 
Nature Magazine ....... 5 2,491 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 


Maclean’s (2 July issues) 65 45,876 
Can. Homes & Gar. (July) 57 35,943 
West. Home Mo. (July).. 42 30,393 
Can. Home Journal (July) 35 24,575 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 26 11,356 
JULY WEEKLIES 
July 1-7 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 91 62,148 
Se ear 27 =: 17,473 
i” FRR eee 37s: 116,114 
Literary Digest ........ 32 = 14,703 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ..... 31 = 14,442 
De sel steusetekee 14 =: 10,146 
DEE cbs odibeh one Sede tel 12 5,404 
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ines 
,384 
018 
,440 
426 66 99 
,162 
189 ~ 
841 F j 
= to the following should mean 
046 
747 
> ° 
nes I’ll listen to the dope 
536 
414 2? 
a KS, on Eastern Methods. 
014 
074 . ‘ 
235 Here is the question“ Are you satisfied with the 
176 M4 ‘ 
382 play your magazine ts getting on the newsstands?” 
763 
)19 4 ; 
79 HE speed eter of n sales progress is, of 
26 course, the differential between retail draw and 
182 return. A live wholesaler (Eastern has 800 of them) 
143 watches his report sheets with an interest and vis‘on equal 
179 to the scientist’s.keen eye, aided and abetted by the 
44 microscope. 
39 When the wholesaler discovers that Stand 22 is draw- 
21 ing 100 copies of magazine A and returning none. . . he 
49 sends a man to the scene of action to determine how 
32 many days it requires to move those hundred copies. In 
7) many instances our wholesalers have found that stands 
07 sell out in from four to ten days, signifying that publishers 
38 have been losing the benefit of from twenty to twenty-five 
selling days. In c quence, the wholesaler increases 
os the draw and it means more money for him and for 
76 the publisher. 
72 Here is an organization that specializes in newsstand 
21 distribution . . . that has lined up 70,000 retailers through 
25 800 key wholesalers . . . and that has seven traveling 
54 promotion men constantly on the jump. If for no better 
39 reason than curiosity, you should find out what Eastern 
1 can bring to you . . . or lead you to. 
3 We have a magazine called“*THE GLAD HAND” 
"6 which we send monthly to our wholesalers... 
43 would you like a copy. 
3 
Ss * 7 o . 
Eastern —— ting Corporation 
es 
8 
, 45 West 45th St. Telephone: 
:. New York City Bryant 1444 
2 
6 
4 
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American Weekly 
Christian Herald 
Youth’s Companion 
The Nation 
Judge 
Argosy-All-Story 
Outlook 
Churchman 
New Republic 
July 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Liberty 
New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Time 
Collier’s 
Life 
The Nation 
Churchman 
Youth’s Companion 
Christian Herald 
New Republic 
Outlook 
Judge 
Argosy-All-Story 
July 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post .. 
Liberty 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 
New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 
Time 


Judge 
Christian Herald 
Outlook 
The Nation 
New Republic 
Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 
Argosy-All-Story 
July 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post .. 
Liberty 
New Yorker 
Collier's 
Literary Digest 
Time 
American Weekly 
Life 
Judge 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 
Outlook 
Youth’s Companion 
The Nation 


eee eee eeeee 
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Lines 
4,900 
3,413 
2,956 
2,512 
2,415 
2,186 
1,974 
1,885 
1,599 
1,305 
Lines 

65,338 

18,059 

13,853 

10,843 
8,138 
7,402 
7,373 
6,207 
2,362 
1,966 
1,846 
1,783 
1,450 
1,399 
1,139 

792 
Lines 
68,126 
23,717 

15,767 

15,260 

11,955 

11,146 
9,783 
4,479 
3,349 
2,228 
2,212 
1,641 
1,630 
1,305 
1,284 
1,034 

430 
Lines 
64,996 
20,548 

14,259 
9,780 
9,686 
7,670 
4,556 
3,729 
1,662 
1,614 
1,450 
1,343 
1,125 

892 
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Pages Lines 


New Republic .......... 1 652 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 1 386 
July 29-31 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post .. 86 58,522 
BEGUN :. dst vescccudbies 24 15,620 
Literary Digest ........ 29 =—-:13,464 
2 AS ee 24 = 10,548 
GES A A dodsbidcccicten te 12 8,540 
American Weekly ...... 3 7,166 
Christian Herald ....... 2 1,440 
DD . nde wauhnd deh shih 2 1,198 
Churchman ......cccees 2 1,019 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 2 510 
Totals for July Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post .. 469 319,130 
DE “newdecuandescuy 148 95,417 
SE NN « ates bacco ee 163 70,034 
Literary Digest ........ 133 60,651 
iat Peete 67 45,622 
American Weekly ...... 17. 34,419 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ...... 66 30,209 
Me * citetaensnscsoees 58 24,451 
etl, Pe 43 18,689 
Christian Herald ....... 14 = 10,005 
TREE, £050 bd.00tsKesiece 19 8,413 
SE BEE Sos cs deuvaes 17 7,299 
CT, § (46¢scnedee0 16 7,068 
Youth’s Companion 9 6,767 
ER” phd be beadeeee’s 14 6,268 
New Republic .......... 10 4,712 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 18 4,092 
RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 

Pages Lines 
1. Vogue (2 issues) .... 130 82,576 
2. Ladies’ Home Journal 96 65,906 
3. House & Garden .... 100 63,536 
4. Town & C’ntry (2 is.) 86 58,414 
5. Country Life ...... 71 48,012 
6. Maclean’s (2 July is.) 65 45,876 
7. Harper’s Bazar 66 45,017 
8. Arts & Decoration 64 43,014 
9. Good Housekeeping .. 97 41,806 
10. Woman’s Home Comp. 56 38,743 
11. House Beautiful - 60 38,074 
12. Can. Home&Gar. (Jul.) 57 35,943 
83.. Vouwap, Dr ccccecs. 55 35,235 
26,  . nsctncnese 81 35,104 
15. West. Ho. Mo. (July) 41 29,820 
16. Cosmopolitan ...... 65 28,122 
17. Popular Mechanics .. 124 27,776 
18. Pictorial Review 39 =. 26,765 
19. Magazine of Business 61 26,382 
20. Red Book .......... 60 25,988 
RP, Pr eee 36 =. 224,960 
22. Nation’s Business ... 56 24,763 
23. Can. Ho. Jour. (July) 35 24,575 
24. Delineator ......... 32 22,226 
25, Phetesiey nna 555 45 19,664 
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se —and the Child 

ines a. . D 

= | Training Department 

464 <4 

548 

540 

166 

440 

198 

019 

510 

130 ¢$ 

417 

a What Books Does 

622 Your Child Read? 

se —Measuring Your 

ne Child’s Mentality— 

589 Is Your Child Ner- 

om vous?—Why Chil- 

299 dren Are Cruel—Is 

“ the Gang Instinct A 

268 Natural One?— 

an Children Who Steal 

18- —Why Children 
Tell Lies. 

es 

m This child training 

06 e 

36 service for the reader 

- vitalizes our col- 

376 umns for the adver- 

=f tiser. We tell ’em— 

106 you sell ’em. 

43 . 

174 

43 “Should I Punish My Child?”— 

35 in the September issue. 

04 


UC CCESS . 
: GAZ 


26 GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 














i GUD scccbocecces 2 892 25. Photoplay ........ 45 19,664 





FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF AUGUST ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
















1927 1926 1925 1924 Totals 

Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 

Maclean’s (2 July issues). . 45,876 43,355 40,817 37,350 167,398 
American Shesebovsdesanectes 35,104 34,336 34,687 35,425 139,552 
a 128,122 129,483 131,980 25, 041 114,626 
ES A ER ae 25,988 24,867 23,376 24,835 99,066 
Physica] Culture ............. 17,528 20,478 20,342 21,529 79,877 
Photoplay Wepbusd deetusy dents 19,664 17,628 18,036 17, 396 72,724 
Harper’s fh ea ecang ieee 19,152 19,852 14,164 14, "381 67,549 
Review of Reviews........... 12,875 15,429 15,243 14,660 58,207 
ff aaa 15,192 15,669 12,256 13,594 56,711 
Atlantic Monthly ............ 14,231 14,389 12,800 14,184 55,604 
Motion Picture Magazine..... 13,521 12,937 11,155 12,843 50,456 
ree *13,260 *13,288 *10,077 11,029 47,654 
TE 266 cacctesnadedaeen 12,581 13,776 9,987 11,032 47,376 
EE Dae denh 60.00.0645 eb dale 11,079 12,850 12,329 8,733 44,991 
Of EE Se: 8,952 9,198 9,123 8,702 35,975 
Success Magazine ........... 5,029 6,591 9,651 9,842 31,113 
Better Homes & Gardens...... 9,457 8,573 7,097 4,197 29,334 
| RTE ERS 4,032 4,812 3,416 4,256 16,516 
SED sh ingne 6c 006 dues 420064 1,568 2,968 5,208 6,384 16,128 
PD ac dcespatevishetee 2,680 3,802 3,692 4,638 14,812 
>. DEE Gusdescbetincoess *1,144 *2,145 2,240 2,240 7,769 
*New si 317,035 326,426 307,676 302,291 1,253,428 


ze. 
tHearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

















Vogue (2 issues)............. 82,576 75,268 69,036 61,443 288,323 
Ladies’ Home Journal........ 65,906 62,431 50,841 56,054 235,232 
Good Housekeeping .......... 41,806 47,480 42,373 37,205 168,864 
PUGET EET 310 Scccc de sce 45,017 37,982 42,865 34,650 160,514 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 38,743 38,684 33,580 34,072 145,079 
Pictorial Review ............. *26,765 *26,664 *21,792 34,100 109,321 
DET nodlécaccacdccddseccss 24,960 22,167 13,555 20,639 81,321 
Sc ctewdshsodvnce oo $22,226 17,676 17,182 20,397 77,481 
Modern Priscilla ............. 13,140 12,580 11,342 12,070 49,132 
People’s Home Journal........ 9,384 9,992 9,996 8,383 37,755 
Woman’s World ............. 7,426 6,990 8,084 11,071 33,571 
People’s Popular Monthly..... *7,162 *7,576 6,196 4,709 25,643 
DGEMNEE cc uscdcoccresseee 5,610 4,685 4,760 5,383 20,438 

*New size. 390,721 370,175 331,602 340,176 1,432,674 

tDesigner combined with Delineator. 

vero MAGAZINES “ 

House & Garden............. 36 104 49,075 $1,223 230,938 
Town & Country (2 issues)... Seais $3 647 52,475 42,403 208,939 
SE EEE 6.600.c00se0eonees 348,012 47/040 $53,184 31,003 179,239 
CY DM 646666 Cee tcceucse 35,235 37,680 33,746 24,999 131,660 
House Beautiful ............. $38,074 $38,754 $27,986 20,805 125,619 
Arts & Decoration............ 43,014 ° 34,650 27,552 16,548 121,764 
rape Mechanics 2.0.2.2... 27,776 26,740 24,006 26,796 105,318 
tMagazine of Business........ 26,382 22,813 19,111 21,695 90,001 
Nation’s Business ............ 24,763 24,440 20,891 17,342 87,436 
Field & Stream.............. 19,019 20,878 21,307 23,487 84,691 
Garden & Home Builder...... 16,182 21,097 23,218 8,763 69,260 
Popular Science Monthly...... 17,226 16,321 16,165 19,321 69,033 
CEE EAD odd Keccceedccses 10,321 12,723 12,450 13,893 49,387 
Outdoor Recreation ..........- 10,032 10,972 11,066 14,983 47,053 
Science & Invention.......... 9,871 10,474 9,329 14,257 43,931 
National Sportsman .......... 12,443 8,349 9,128 12,022 41,942 
Scientific American .......... *7,772 10,603 10,710 10,459 39,544 
DREEEESED ce cccccccccccscosces 8,606 10,131 11,360 9,048 39,145 
International Studio ......... 8,176 9,148 8,475 11,322 37,121 
pi. BT RPTOLETT TREE 10,744 10,191 7,314 8,040 36,289 
Forest & Stream...........-- 5,325 5,309 5,319 8,946 24,899 

*New si 500,923 501,064 453,867 407,355 1,863,209 

thease ‘to four-column page. 

tFormerly System. 

ve (5 july Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post. -. 319,130 238 258,367 %217,775 1,095,510 
Literary Digest ... -. 60,651 E2198 149,198 447,212 219,256 
EEE D on ccsccccdcosve -- 45,622 41,905 $33,782 $23,064 144,373 
American Weekly ........... 34,419 $22,973 $24,278 $34,082 115,752 
Forbes (2 issues)...........+- 30,209 34,460 28,126 17,259 110,054 
DE bea csedecens oeceinecbeoddc $18,689 23,464 19,189 16,463 77,805 
Christian eS errr 10,005 15,299 $14,228 $8,284 47,816 
rrr 36,268 $10,244 15,582 14,629 46,723 
524,993 510,778 442,750 378,768 1,857,289 

Four issues. 

aol WEEE 6 ove vcccovussusss 1,733,672 1,708,443 1,535,895 1,428,590 6,406,600 
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This is known as 
Delivering the Goods 


It #s hard to sell magic to the bright readers of The 
New Yorker. It is mot hard to sell them merchandise. 


The best mercantile houses On the Avenue (and Off) 
— nearly all of them —atfe in The New Yorker on full 
schedule. 


Even more important, they fill their New Yorker 
space with straight selling talk about shoes and sport 
goods, dresses and hats, merchandise they aim io sell. 
And, of course, they must sell them, else why their 
expenditure of nearly a million of their carefully 
measured advertising dollars? 

We think that a major reason for the increasing use 
of The New Yorker by national advertisers, too— 
now nearly matching the volume of local advertising ° 
—is because of this action value of The New Yorker 
in selling merchandise. 


We can’t escape the conviction that The New Yorker 
carries the second largest number of pages of adver- 
tising of all magazines listed in the Printers’ Ink sum- 
mary, because, if you will excuse the banality, it 
delivers the goods. 


‘The 


NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 























524,993 510,778 442,750 378,768 1,857,289 
EOE... csecccss 1,733,672 1,708,443 1,535,895 1,428,590 6,406,600 
b J 
The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
PITTSBURGH member of the the success of which will depend 


Class sends in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement that is just a little bit 
different from any that the School- 
master has ever seen before. It is 
six columns wide and the full-page 
deep; it isn’t particularly unusual 
in typography, layout or illustra- 
tion (in fact it hasn’t any illustra- 
tion). Its subject is furniture, 
which has been advertised before. 
It carries no specific information 
whatever about prices; but after 
all, other advertisements have oc- 
casionally appeared that ignored 
that point. 

The really unique feature of this 
advertisement—unique, at least, so 
far as the Schoolmaster’s expe- 
rience goes—is that it hasn’t any 
signature. 

Has anybody in the Class ever 
seen such an advertisement be- 
fore? Of course, the “souvenir 
program” always carries a lot of 
pages with the simple legend, 
“From a Friend,” and there have 
been myriads of “teaser cam- 
paigns”; but can anybody report 
another instance of a substantial 
advertisement, with none of the 
earmarks of the teaser, appearing 
in a reputable newspaper or mag- 
azine, that had absolutely nothing 
about it to identify the advertiser? 

Of course this one, too, may be 
merely a new and ingenious varia- 
tion of the “teaser” idea; but the 
Schoolmaster is confiding enough 
to believe that it isn’t. There is 
something about the bland arro- 
gance of its statements that com- 
pels belief. Just read this conclud- 
ing paragraph: 

“We have purposely not signed 
this advertisement, to demonstrate 
the sincerity of our belief that 
‘most people know where the best 
furniture selections in Pittsburgh 
are to be had.’ If you should 
happen to be a newcomer in Pitts- 
burgh, and are not yet acquainted 
with its stores, just ask anybody 
the best place to shop in Pitts- 
burgh.” 

It seems to the Schoolmaster 
that this is one of those things 
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upon the accuracy of the assump- 
tion upon which it is founded. If 
there really is one furniture store 
that absolutely dominates the Pitts- 
burgh furniture market, and if this 
advertiser is that one store—this 
advertisement may prove as good 
from the point of view of results, 
as if it were signed and identified 
in the usual way. 

In such a case, its slight advan- 
tage from the point of view of at- 
tention-getting power, would prob- 
ably offset its slight disadvantage 
from the point of view of an- 
noyance-creating power. But the 
trouble is that stores—and brands, 
and trade-marks, and slogans— 
are so seldom really so well-known 
as their owners, creators or proud 
proprietors fondly imagine they 
are. The public has a fickle and 
treacherous memory. | 

7 * 


Advertising managers, while 
they are agreed that the charity 
advertising solicitor should be sent 
away empty-handed, differ as to 
how this should be done. 

One advertising manager flatly 
tells these appropriation baiters 
that there is nothing doing. An- 
other believes that the same mes- 
sage may be conveyed more dip- 
lomatically, to the end that no 
excuse may be given for creating 
bad feeling. He takes the time to 
explain how the appropriation is 
budgeted, leaving no surplus for 
additional expenditures. 

The methods followed by both 
managers have been related in 
Printers’ Ink. A member of the 
Class reading these was prompted 
to tell the Schoolmaster of still 
another plan. He not only asks 
some pertinent, and probably em- 
barrassing questions of charity 
seekers, but he asks them to re- 
cord this information on a special 
form. Further, the questionnaire 
must be filled out in the reception 
room, thus saving the advertising 
manager’s time which otherwise 
would be wasted in an interview. 

This plan is reported to be so 





4 ad7 . * | | 
6,600 
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A New Boy Scout Handbook 
— In 1910, the BOY SCOUT HANDBOOK first ap- 
led. If peared, a modest edition of some 68,000 copies. 
ba Pies Today, almost 3,000,000 copies of this publica- 
if this tion have been sold. With the growth of the Boy 
-e—this Scout Movement from 100,000 members in 1914 
$s good to more than 637,000 members in 1926, the 
me demand for the HANDBOOK has increased ac- 
oon cordingly. The HANDBOOK is the “‘Boy Scouts’ 
advan- Bible,” one of the earliest acquirements a new 
of at- scout makes. It is the official handbook for every- 
Low one connected with the Boy Scout Movement and 
ap a an authority accepted by all lovers of the out-of- 
Sut the * doors. 
oo A new HANDBOOK is now to supplant the old. 
-known Combining the best features of the old with new 
' proud illustrations and new editorial content, the 
‘le om HANDBOOK is now right in step with the latest 
developments in Scouting. 
while The HANDBOOK has not been merely revised; 
charity it has been re-made. Better paper, improved 
be sent printing, a high-grade fabrikoid cover, will insure 
as to a vastly improved appearance and a longer life 
- flatly for each copy than heretofore. The HAND- 
baiters BOOK is built for permanency. 
“ - Advertising values in the new HANDBOOK will 
re dip- increase tremendously especially during the first 
hat no editions. Advertising rates will remain the same, 
reating based upon a guaranteed A. B. C. circulation of 
ioe - 100,000 copies. Advertising forms for the first 
us for edition will close September 10th. May we call 
se your attention to the new type size. 
t 
ted. in THE COST OF ADVERTISING IN THE HANDBOOK 
her PAGE—(3i% x 6 inches) . . . . $200 
f still HALF PAGE—(size 158 x 6 inches or 
y asks gis x 3 inches) . . . $110 
ly em- QUARTER PAGE SIZE—/ 1% #3 
charity inches or 3% x 1% inches). . $60 
eS SECOND OR THIRD COVER, OR 
ies PAGE FACING COVER (one color) $500 
ception BACK COVER (four colors) . . . $1000 
iprwics BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Publishers 
_- 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
so 
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Wanted 


The best direct mail writer 
available in this country. 


If you can prepare, in rough layout. 
and write real mail order copy—the kind 
that pulls sales from coupon replies to 
forceful advertising—if you have an eye 
to color and type, can inject the sensa- 
tional into the conventional, and have 
been at it long enough to possess con- 
vincing specimens of your work, then— 


You can step now into work with a 
fine highly rated firm in which you will 
have the active cooperation of a leading 
Advertising Agency— 


You will gain a position whose growth 
is limited only by your own ability— 


The stake is big—the reward, includ- 
ing a substantial starting salary, is com- 
mensurate with results obtained in the 
form of actual sales secured by mail. 


Write us in confidence, now, with 
details of experience, education, whether 
married or single, salary requirements 
and enclose a single oustanding example 
of your work. Address “D,” Box 231, 
Printers’ Ink. 











she BROS I< 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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effective that it may well prove a 
remedy to a situation annoying 
other Class members. With this 
thought in mind, a copy of the 
form is reproduced. In many cases, 
its contributor states, one look at 
this form is enough for the solici- 
tor who departs unceremoniously 
without waiting for his interview. 





SOLICITATION 


Nature of solicitation (please designate 
by check mar 
Advertising 
Charity.... 
Good-will 
Name of Organization 
Nature of this particular project .. 
Address of Organization 
Name and address of Chief Executive. . 
Solicitor’s name 
Solicitor’s address ... 
Solicitor’s status .... 
On salary or commission . 
Percent commission received . 
Amount requested of us $... 
Details of request 
Circulation or attendance. . 
How verified 
Plan of circulation or attendance 


Periodical or one time request 

How often 

Paid circulation 

Free circulation 

Price per copy or ticket $ 

Name of printer, performers, etc. 

Appearance d 

Closing date 

Send copy to 

Send payment to 

Do you ca approval of Canton Better 
Business Bureau 

Have you presented your = to the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

I hereby certify that the above state- 
ments are true: 





Within the last year, enterpris- 
ing publishers have placed upon 
the market three different books, 
each in some degree an attack up- 
on advertising. Each of them has 
attracted a certain amount of at- 
tention. 

The Schoolmaster is not, at least 
for the moment, concerning him- 
self with the soundness of their 
arguments, or their merits or de- 
merits either as economics or as 
literature. The thing that interests 
—and amuses—him just a little 
right now, is the means employed 
by the publishers, and particularly 
by the publisher of the latest, most 
direct and in some respects most 
virulent of these assaults upon ad- 
vertising, to sell enough copies of 
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Wanted: 


a Business 
Publication 


—a publication which needs new 
management or additional 
strength in management. 


—I bring well-rounded experi- 
ence—a record of many years 
with a single company of success- 
ful publication-building in dif- 
ficult fields. 


—TI am a conservative with vision. 


—TI build slowly but surely. 


—lI have great faith in the power 
of editorial leadership, of circu- 
lation-quality, of an aggressive 
but clean-cut advertising policy. 


—TI believe in A. B. C.—A. B. P. 
standards. 


If, as publication-owner, 
these are your ideals, but for 
which to carry out you need 
management ability, please 
address me—to be held 
in strict confidence—care: 


“U.”, Box 83, Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York 
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WANTED 


Man between 25 and 30 
years of age—preferably a 
college graduate —to be- 
come advertising director 
of a leading concern 
located just outside of 
Chicago. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for unlimited ad- 
vancement. Should have 
experience in preparation 
and handling of catalogs 
and trade correspondence. 
Address: M. L. B. 
Bisberne Advertising Co. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 











PERIODICAL 
PUBLISHER 


Business paper experience. 

Wants opportunity to build up 
some publication, or 

Will consider proposition to 
sell space in New York territory. 

Now advertising manager of 
prominent journal, 

Salary, $8,000 (plus). 

Available on about 30 days’ 
notice. 

Address “B,”’ Box 89, P. I. 











THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLF 
controlled circulation each month 
» Greensehair- 
and of the 5,000 
is played in America. 
236 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
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it to return a good profit for him- 
self and for its authors. 

This book was written avowedly 
in the interest, and for the ex- 
clusive benefit, of the great Amer- 
ican consumer; in fact by two 
consumers for their fellew-con- 
sumers. If you are to accept at 
face value all they tell you, you 
can hardly escape the conclusion 
that advertising as it is planned, 
written and published in America 
nowadays is, from the consumer’s 
point of view, a colossal swindle. 

So it is a little startling to find 
out what the publishers did when 
they set out to get this book on 
the wickedness of advertising, in- 
to the hands of the people to 
whom it was addressed and for 
whose benefit it was written. The 
Class has just one guess. 

Yes; they advertised it. 

But that wasn’t all. They ad- 
vertised according to a plan— 
based, as all good plans are, upon 
an intelligent appreciation of the 
book’s market possibilities. And 
who, do you think, did the plan 
indicate formed, as a class, the 
likeliest customers for this partic- 
ular book? Again the Class has 
one guess. 

Yes; they advertised it primarily 
to advertising men. And what is 
more, the sales records prove that 
they were right. Far more adver- 
tising people have bought the book 
than anybody else—with resultant 
great profit to the authors. 

* * * 


Inaccuracy is one of the great- 
est trials that a publisher has to 
put up with, especially when news 
has to be printed. The School- 
master has had this brought home 








38 Shepard Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 





A. GILBERT ALLEN 


Economic Engineer 


INCREASING YOUR 
EARNINGS, BY RE- 
DUCING YOUR 
SELLING COSTS 
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An Opportunity You 
May Have Wanted 


HE writer—once a member of the advertising frater- 
nity—always had an ambition to become interested in 


a real commercial enterprise. 


During my agency experience I had seen so many large 
corporations built up from small beginnings through a com- 
bination of good products and consistent advertising and 
merchandising, that I developed an ambition to become 
identified with such a business. 


This idea captivated me and 
two advertising friends also 
became enthusiastic and joined 
me. ‘Then we interested a 
lawyer who helped us to avoid 
many of the mistakes common 
in the development stages. The 
professional head of our busi- 
ness, through experience and 
research, developed a distint- 
tive idea possessing unusual 
merchandising possibilities. 

In a little more than two 
years we have gone farther and 
accomplished more than seemed 
possible at the beginning. Our 
line of quality products appeals 
to a market that is world-wide. 
Partial distribution is enjoyed 
in fourteen states with a modest 
beginning also in Canada, the 
West Indies and the Bahamas. 

Our line is handled by lead- 
ing Fifth Avenue stores and 
in many other stores in greater 
New York and other large cities 


in the United States. Sales are 
steadily increasing and every 
month shows a healthy gain 
over the corresponding month 
of last year. About 80% of 
our sales is repeat business. 


The quality of our products, 
plus our sales policy, has gained 
for us an excellent reputation 
with the trade. Our sales and 
merchandising plan has been 
developed carefully with all 
guesswork and _ uncertainty 
eliminated—a story that is in- 
tensely interesting. The success 
of this plan proves it capable 
of application in any territory 
and on whatever scale our 
finances will permit. 


Our next step is an aggres- 
sive sales campaign supported 
by judicious advertising. The 
more capital we have, the more 
progress we can make and the 
more territory we can cover. 


But we don’t want this additional capital in a lump 


sum. 


If supplied monthly over a period of time 


te conform to a budget prepared with great care it 


will meet our needs. 


This plan appeals to some of 


our friends who have watched our progress from the 
beginning and now are coming with us on this basis. 
It occurred to us that others in the advertising fra- 
ternity might have ambitions similar to our own and 
appreciate an opportunity to own an interest in a 
business where they can share in the benefits of the 


future. 


If interested, ask for full particulars. 
Address “X,” Box 85, care Printers’ Ink. 
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WE NEED A 
SALESMANAGER 


A large Middle West Dairy 
Company requires the services 
of an energetic young man to 
take complete charge of its 225 
route salesmen. Applicants 
should have experience in house 
to house selling and the han- 
dling of semi-salesman. To the 
right man who seems qualified 
to handle this position and has 
the push to put it over, we of- 
fer a starting salary of $4,000 
per year with definite advance- 
ment based on growth of sales. 
Address “Z,” Box 88, Printers’ 
Ink. 





Available 


Sales Promotion 
Manager 


I am interested in making a con- 
nection with a manufacturer that 
needs a man whose experience is 
primarily sales promotion, but 
also includes practical merchan- 
dising and advertising. My seven 
years record with my present em- 
ployer—a nationally known man- 
ufacturer—proves my ability to 
take charge and produce results. 


Thirty years old, college grad- 
uate, married, and seeking an 
opening of permanence and op- 
portunity. 1 will gladly give 
more information if an interview 
is desired. 


Address ““Y,”” Box 87, P. I. 
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to him forcefully in the last few 
days by receiving an item of news 
from a personal friend. This friend 
is the vice-president of a large cor- 
poration which recently reorgan- 
ized its sales department and the 
news item dealt with the new 
appointments. 

On the face of it, the item ap- 
peared to be correct, but in two 
places words were run together 
which led the Schoolmaster to 
believe it had been hurriedly writ- 
ten. Acting on a hunch, he called 
his friend and asked for the veri- 
fication of one of the names 
mentioned in the item. 

Out of five names mentioned, 
three were found to be spelled 
incorrectly, either initials were 
missing, or wrong, and in one case 
the wrong man had been men- 
tioned. In describing the positions 
held, two were technically inac- 
curate and one failed to give the 
new position. 

The vice-president asked the 
Schoolmaster to send the item 
back, which was done, and the 
next day a new item was received. 
The explanation his friend made, 
was that he had telephoned the 
information to his publicity agents, 
and had requested them to send it 
on. 
Where accuracy is essential, the 
Schoolmaster has found that the 
telephone is not a good way to 
transmit information, and neither 
is the use of an intermediary. Ex- 
ecutives often are tempted to dele- 
gate to others, what appear to 
be matters of routine, but in the 
case information concerns the firm, 
it is as important to be as 
accurate as in advertising, and it 
should be given out in the simplest 
way possible. Executives have 
learned that advertisements cannot 
be written offhand, and they must 
learn that facts concerning their 
company must not be given off- 
hand either, but should be carefully 
scrutinized before release. 
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“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 
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c Wanted: - 

vo A MANAGER 

~ for a branch Advertising 

: Agency on the Pacific Coast 





ed 

-re 

ise 

“d 

ns In this well-known agency handling 
he national and sectional accounts there is 
= an unusual opportunity for a man who 
~ knows advertising and selling—who has 
. the ability to lead the thinking of clients 
ne and the fifteen people with the agency— 
Fs a man with ambition, executive ability, 
a personality, etc. 

. In your first confidential letter, give 
x complete outline of experience, ability; 
a your idea on agency operation and ser- 
° vice and salary expected. 

" Personal interview can be arranged in 
. either New York or Chicago. 


Address “E,” Box 232, Printers’ Ink 
_ | 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS 
Two Revolution Presses, Drum Cylinder 
Presses, Power Paper Cutters, Lever 
Paper Cutters, Colts and Universal 
Presses, Chandler & Price Presses, Gold- 
ing Jobbers, New Style Gordon Presses, 
C & P Presses with Miller Feeder, Mu!ti- 
Color Presses, ders, Punchers, Per- 
forators, Wire Stitchers, Numbering 
Machines, Standing Presses, Embossers’ 
Shears, Proof Presses. 

At greatly reduced prices and upon 
most liberal terms. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman Street 
New York City 





Save you money on publications. Printer 

Flights eight monthlies can take more. 
igh-class work; individual service; only 
hours from New York; messenger. 

Stryker Press, Washington, N. J. 


Nice Little Publishing Business 
At a Real Bargain 


Quarterly, New York City, published for 
nine years, is for sale to reliable person. 
Owners going into other business requiring 
all their time and capital. Has netted as 
much as $50,000 annually. For quick sale 
will accept $10,000 cash. Box 487, P. I. 








HELP WANTED 





FOR SALE 
Belknap Rapid Addressing Machine, also 
two Metal Stencil Cabinets. eason- 
able to quick buyer. Apply Screenland 
Magazine, 49 West 45th St., New York 


WANTED 
Agency Ad Composition Salesmen—to 
connect with New York City’s finest 
shop, operating day and night. Salary 
or commission. Box 471, Printers’ Ink. 





FOR SALE—ADDRESSOGRAPH 
Hand Model, also Foot Model . 
50,000 “B’’ Frames, latest design. ‘Will 
sell all or part. Prices very attractive. 
A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Penna. 


ADVERTISING MAN FOR SPE- 
CIALIZED FINANCIAL PAPER 
Wall Street experience essential. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity for man able to 

qualify. Box 486,°Printers’ Ink. 





Nationally known advertising and pub- 
licity specialist will plan campaigns 
or render advisory service. Experienced 
in public relations, counsel and trade 
association needs. Organizations unable 
to employ regular advertising manager 
will find this a valuable opportunity. 
Box 470, Printers’ Ink. 


VAN ALSTINE AGENCY 


DORA L. VAN ALSTINE, LICENSEE 

500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone LACKAWANNA 4347 

Placement of Well-Trained Women in 
Business and the Professions 
All Interviews Confidential 





Copy-layout and Research man wanted. 
Must have references. 
Samples of past efforts required. 
Position open with old-established con- 
cern for a real progressive, alert man— 
capable of keeping pace with fast growth. 
Box 480, care of Printers’ Ink, Chi- 
cago Office. 





WANTED 
for Statistical Department in National 
Organization. Young man, aged 25-30, 
preferably one with research epartment 
experience in office of national advertiser 
or advertising agency. Research, bank- 
ing or statistical experience would be of 
advantage. In application, state age, ex- 
perience, education, salary desired, and 
give three references. Box 475, I. 





Opportunity for 
Executive with Capital 


A New York Advertising Agency 
with more business than it can 
profitably handle with present staff 
offers a directorship to a sound 
business man with about $25,000.00 
to invest. He must be capable of 
running the entire business end, 
including billing, credit and office 
routine, and experienced enough to 
help build up an agency capable 
of rapid expansion. At present, 
billing over $1,000,000.00 annually. 
Strictest confidence assured, Box 
485, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 
Experienced in selling national accounts. 
Must have wide acquaintance with New 
York agencies. An excellent opportunit 

for an aggressive young man on the stat 
of a trade paper that dominates its field 
with an A. B. C. rating. It will require 
hard work, but offers unlimited possibili- 
ties for a hustler. Drawing accoynt and 
commission. State age, experience and 
qualifications. Box 493, Printers’ Ink. 


MAN to solicit 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING 


College graduate with some ad- 
vertising experience preferred (al- 
though not required). Sales ability 
and intelligence essential. Box 482, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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LOFTS TO LET 
FOUR SEPARATE LOFTS TO LET 
FOR PRINTERS—Steam heat, electric 
light, light and cool—ranging in price 
from $25 to $90 monthly. D. J. Barry 
& Co., 83 Barclay St., 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TECHNICAL WRITER 
with selling, machine-shop and business- 
paper experience, 31 and married, wants 
to remain in or near New York. Box 
481, Printers’ Ink. 


PART TIME 
Ten years’ experience. Copy, layout and 
art work on advertisements and direct- 
mail pieces. Available part time at very 
reasonable prices. Box 476, P. I. 


ARTIST j 
Designer and Letterer desires position 
with Agency, Studio or Printing House. 
Eight years’ experience, good knowledge 
reproduction, original ideas. Box 494, P. I. 


Layout Artist desires a position, 
half or full time, with agency or 
lithographing firm. Specialty, color. 
Box 479, Printers’ Ink. 


N.Y. Copy Writer 


Ten years copy chief for big agencies. 
Part or full time. Box 491, P. . 


YOUNG MAN, 22, Christian, seeks — 
tion offering opportunity to learn adver- 
tising. College graduate, ability to write 
well, willing to start at modest salary. 
New York City preferred, but not essen- 
tial. Box 489, Printers’ Ink. 


CUB COPY WRITER F 
College man. Wants to write specimen 
advertisements to prove his ability to 
conceive originally and to write force- 
ful, interesting, action-compelling copy. 
Box 474, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST AND COPY WRITER 
Ten years’ Advertising and_ Publica- 
tion experience, eight years Executive 
and Salesman. sires connection with 
Agency or Trade Paper. Salary, $60. 
Box 492, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN , 
Young, married, seven years’ experience 
all phases advertising and merchandising 
prefers connection with Manufacturer or 
Newspaper. Available immediately. Go 
anywhere. Box 477, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 
Exceptional training, artist of proven 
ability, years of experience as art direc- 
tor in agency, printing, and publication 
fields. roughly experienced in all 
phases of production. Salary $75 until 
you know my value. Box 472, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 


Expert Designer, Letterer and Layout 
Man—13 years’ experience, last six with 
nationally-known agency in Middle West, 
is open for new connection. Age 29. 
Salary, $100. Available Sept. 1. Can 
locate anywhere. Box 483, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES EXECUTIVE—My experience 
as Promotional Sales Manager, Assistant 
Sales Manager and Correspondence = 
visor, plus intensive merchandising studies, 
will prove asset to some progressive or- 
ganization. Age 33. Box 495, P. I. 


VALUABLE N. Y. EXPERIENCE 
Advertising woman, versatile, Catalogs, 
Direct-by-Mail to Consumer or 
Production, able Correspondent. 
for busy Boss or be Boss. Will go any- 
where. Box 484, Printers’ Ink. 


ENGINEER AVAILABLE 
A consulting engineer offers his services 
to advertising agencies or manufacturers 
in ne mechanical or electrical Mer- 
chandising Ideas for window displays or 
demonstrations of products. Box 473, P. I. 


Assistant in Copy Department—Twelve 
years’ business experience—four years 
salesman, six years as salesman and as- 
sistant manager, two years writing sales 
letters. College trained, 30 years of age, 
married. $50 weekly. Address Assistant, 
132 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


ADVERTISING MAN WANTS POSI- 
TION IN CHICAGO—Can write and 
lay out catalogs, booklets and ads. Has 














initiative and creative ability. Wide ex- 
perience in engraving methods, printing, 
designing and art work. American, Gen- 
tile, steady, good habits and personality. 
W. A. Hinners, 

Street, Chicago. 


14 West Washington 





* Thorough newspaper business detail 


man wants connection with Eastern 
newspaper. Many years’ experience all 
branches of detail management. Experi- 
enced in all labor matters. Complete 
working knowledge of entire mechanics 
of oe publishing. Trained in 
good-sized Western city. Several years’ 
executive experience in New York. Ex- 
pert accountant and system man. Few 
hours away from New York. Interview 
confidential. Address Box 478, i 


Advertising and sales promotion man 
now directing the advertising for chain 
of large retail stores seeks new connec- 
tion with large furniture, ready-to-wear 
or medium-size department store; 16% 
years’ retail experience; successful; prac- 
tical; more than ordinary creative abil- 
ity; fluent writer of forceful, convincing 
newspaper or direct mail copy; execute 
dominating layouts; age 37; married; 
reasonable salary; unquestionable refer- 
ences and positive proof of ability. Ad- 
dress Box 490, Printers’ Ink. 


A YOUNG MAN 


—with enough faults to prove he is human 

—with enough writing ability to be 
worth the $3100 he is now paid as 
advertising manager for a small New 
York importer 

—with enough drawing ability to make 
roughs and original layouts 

—with enough education (university 
graduate) to have learned how to learn 

—with a critical knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of both commercial and fine art 

—with an imagination that needs more 
Rernessing en developing 

ANTS A JOB 








Preferably with an ency 
Box 488, Printers’ Ink 
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Stop over at 


interesting 
Philadelphia 


enroute to shore 
or mountains 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHISL 





INCE the opening of The 

Benjamin Franklin it has 
been our pleasure to co-operate 
with Mr. Horace Leland Wiggins, 
Managing Director, in the crea- 
tion of advertising that has at- 
tracted national patronage to this 
great guest-house. 


©he 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING 
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SUPREME IN CHICAG 


First in Advertising—First in Circulatia 


OOD advertisers spen¢ 
more money in The 
Tribune than in any 
other Chicago newspapet 


In Chicago, food advertisers have 
found by experience that a morning 
newspaper turns the trick! 

During the first six months of 1927, 
The Tribune: received 36.4% of every 
food adve. tising dollar spent in Chicago 
newspapers! .. . 

The Tribune’s gain in grocery adver- 
tising for the first 6 months of 1927 was 
greater than the gain of any other 
Chicago newspaper. 

Food advertisers spent $104,653.93 
more in The Tribune for this period 
than they spent in the first evening news- 
paper! Orthis: National food adver- 
tisers gave The Tribune 31.8% more 
of their expenditure than they gave the 
second newspaper. 


SUPREME IN CHICAGO! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Girculation : 774,966 daily; 1,126,443 Sunday. 














